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Repoft on the Battersea Training School anti the 
School fur* Bogs, bg the Rev. Ilfing Moseley , 

*1\1y Lords, Wandsworth? Fefo'uarg 23,1846. 

In obedience to your Lordships’ instructions for the inspec- 
tion of Normal Schools, I ha\*j twice inspected the Battersea Scltool 
for the Training of Masters since the date of the Report addressed 
to you by the R&v. J. Alleu (August, 1,843), having commenced 
my first, inspection on the P6th September, 1844, and ' the second 
oil the 4th October, 1845. The institution had shortly before the , 
former date passed from thg # hands of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth and 
Mr. Carleton Tufneif,— by whom it was founded, and at whose 
expense it had been principally supporfed, — into those of the Na- 
tional Society, and it was deemed inexpedient to Report to you the 
. characteristic features bf a change which was then still in progress, 
or the results of a course of study w hich on this account had for 
some time been unsettled. 

The house occupied; by the institution, which afforded in its 
original state; somewhat scanty accommpdation for 50 students, 
has been enlarged, according to the plan detailed in Mr. Allen’s 
Report, and published in your Minutes for 184£-3 (p. 64).* 

These alterations have been made at a cost of 2*200/., granted by 
your Lordships for that purpose to Mr. Kay Shuttleworth and 
Mr. Carleton Tufnell, prior to, the transference of the institution 
to the National Society. • y 

Accommodation is now supplied in the sleeping-apartments for 
70 students.f The refectory and the kitchen/ with its offices, arp 
found, however, to be inconveniently small, and the lecture-rooms 
are excessively crowded. J 

The- following is a list of the officers of the institution : — 

All those heretofore employed have been retained, and no other 

7 ' v — 

* This plan has, however, been deviated from in the following respects : — 1st. A 
communication has been established between the private kitchen of the Principal's 
residence, marked u in the plan 4 and ,the kitchen of the institution, through the 
entrance-hall a, and the wall dividing the servants 3 yard’from that to which the 
'studetitij.have access. -> 1 # ‘ 

2nd. Doors have been opened from the passages which separate the dormitories, 
to the air-shaft, and a pu)ley affixed to the top of that shaft, over which a rope "has 
beer* passed to be used for raising heavy weights into the*dormitories. It is to be 
regretted that'an arrangement which supplies increased facilities of supervision to J 
the Principal, and which saves trouble in the domestic department, should have dt*- 
.stroyed that entire .separation of the apartments occupied by the students lrom all 
others, which had been provided for in the original play. 

f SeVeuty-two students are resident in the institution at the date 'of this Report. 

J The National Society ljas recently voted a sum of 750/. for the erebtion of new 
class-rooms of large dimensions. 
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alteration* has been made in the staff than the appointment of the 
Rev. T. Jackson tt> the office of Principal. • - ; 


“The Rev. Thtanas JacV 

on, M.A. . 

Principal. ' ■ * 

sThe Rev. John Hunter; 

J At.A. . . 

Vice-Principal. - , 

Thoipas Tate . 

. .v 

Mathematical -mastefr. 

,\‘M‘Leod 

fc • • 

Master of Method. A 

_ »» May . . . 

Of • 

Music-master. - 

, , Martin 


Music-master, and Leadci of the 
Choir. 

, , f Viner .... 


Drawing-master. 

, , Zurhorst . 


W riting-master. 

, , Cousins ^ . 

. ... 

Drill-master. ' 

, , Bowley 


Manciple and Industrial Master. 


I have appended to this Report a syllabus of the course of in- 
struct ion given by each of these gentlemen during the last year. 

The Principal resides within the walls, and his lady undertakes 
the genejal superintendence of the household department, aided 
by a confidential 'servant filling the office of matron. 

The annual charge made to each student for board and Washing' 
is 3 'll. 12s. 

No fee is paid for instruction. Five exhibitions, each of 15/. a- 
year, and five of 1QZ., were' offered by the National Society at the 
commencement of the year 1845, to such candidates for* admission 
as should be considered the most eligible. 

'-All these exhibitions have been filled up ; ahd four others, one 
of 15/., two of 10/., and one of 5/., have since been founded by 
private benefactors for such students, actually resident irf the 
institution, as shall be judged by the~ Principal most deserving pt r 
encouragerneilt.f • * 

The circumstances under which these exhibitions have been 
appropriated will be found stated in the table (A. t ), which I ha\e 
appended to this Report. In making the appropriation, the Prin- 
cipal has taken into ^lis view as well the actual poverty of the 
candidate as his probable success in the career on which he is Ubout 
to enter. 

Students are not admitted under the age of 20 or above that 

* An,exception is to be made to this remark in the case of Mr. Hushes, lecturer 
on geography, whose services b«iye since Midsummer last been discontinued. It h* 
but due to this gentleman to state (hat no course lectures given in the Institution > 
appears to liavg commanded, more entirely than his, the attention of the students, 
or to have accomplishes in every respect more folly the objects fofr which it was 
delivered. I have appended to thia Report a syllabus of the course of lectures de- 
livered by Mr. Hughes to the first class of students, during the few months which 
preceded my first inspection. See Appendix N. , r • 

> f The National Society having been induced, by the- offer of contributions toonfe 
or other of the training institutions, to establish subsidiary funds for their ‘•pedal 
benefit, the Principal has recently issued a circular, of which 1 bqve annexed a copy 
to this Report (Appendix I)), calling the attention of the friends <ff the institution 
to its pecuniary wants, and urging upon them its claims to their support. The ex- 
hibitions referred to in the text are among thd first fruits of this application. Dona- - 
lions to the amount of 235/. |L5r. have beeu received at the date ot this Report. 
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of 36. Iti some special cases this, rule has, however, been a little 
relaxed. " / 

The object contemplated by the National Sgfciqty in undertaking 
the charge of the institution is the jprepa ration of schoolmasters 
Chiefly for manufacturing and mining districts, and it is Supported 
from their special fund contributed for the promotion t> f education 
in those districts. . 

The Qualifications required in candidates for admission, as stafejl 
in a circular of the Society, dated March 25, 1844, of which I have 
appended a copy to4his Report (see Appendix E.), are that “they 
should read fluently, spell correctly fYorn dictation, write a good 
bold hand, be well practised in arithmetic as far as the Rule of 
ThrCe, and above all, -that they should have a competent knowledge 
of the Holy Bible and the bo^fc of Common Player.” ' 

Each student is considered during the^first three months of his 
residence a probationer. If before the expiration of # that period he 
exhibit no fitness for the office ofe teacher, he is advised to withdraw. 
Six students have left und£r these circumstances during the last year, , 
The number of students resident at the time of my first inspection 
(Sept., 1844), was 24 ; at my second inspection (Oct., 1845), thi^ 
number had increased to 67.* Their ages' at the fotmer pej-iod 
varied from 15 to 42 — their average age being 21 years and five 
months. 'At the latter period,their ages varied from 16 to 29,"anj4 
their average age was 2Li f years. Under the former management 
students were admitted from the age of 15 ;f and of those resident 
at my first inspection 10 were of this junior class, of whom one had 
been i it the institution three years; four two years, and the rest one 
year. Of these junior students two remained at. my second 
inspection. The rest have become assistant masters in different 
elemcntdfy schools.. 

The previous occupations of those admitted under the new regu- 
lations had been very various. A large proportion had been cleuks, 
some shopmen, several printers ; a less proportion than might have 
been expected had followed mechanical employments ; and the 
number who had sought from an early period in life the office of 
a schoolmaster, although it included some- of the most promising, 
was the least numerous. 

Their attainments on their admission had been of a very varied 
character ; and in some so me&gre as scarcely to reach the narrow 
limits of that preliminary knowledge which is required by the rules 
of the institution. 'Others had afforded the evidence of habits of 
industry already formed and much previous self-instruction.' The 
most promising students are not, hbwever, always found amongst 
those who enter the institution with the greatest amount of acquired 
knowledge: of these, some add to ^ their attainments but slowly; 

* At the date oX this Report it 72. - ^ * ' 

t The majority of these li«&fl been, selected from the schools ofptmper unions. 
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others are found to be deficient rn that energy of character, and 
some few in that lowliness of disposition) which is essential to the 
character of the .elementary teacher, who must accustom himself 
to travel again and again ,^ver the very first principles of any 
knowledge he may have acquired, that he may learn to communicate 
it in the bost way to children. 

The term of residence is fixed, as its least period, at one year, 
and as its greatest at two years. 

During the second year of their residence, the students are 
recommended to situations as they are found qualified to fill them ; 
so that, to a certain extent, the time when each leaves the institution 
depends upon the progress he make!. 

The average, period of residence of tlio§e students who Ijave 
left the .institution during the lasf^ear has been one year and 
nine months. * • 

I have appended to this Report (see* Appendix B.) a list of 
the students who have been trainec|^n the institution from its com- 
mencement, and 1 have annexed to the riame of each that of the 
school in which he was first placed, The Principal takes a lively 
interest in the students who have lpft during the period over which 
his supervision has extended; he encourages them to write to him 
from time to time, and corresponds, in matters relating to their 
welfare, with the directors of the schools of which they are placed 
in charge. At my request he has been good enough to annex to 
the names of the .students some extracts from this correspondence, 
having reference to the success with which their labours have been 
pursued. * ,, 

' I have appended to my Report a table specifying the circum- 
stances under which each df the students has been, admitted to 
the„ institution and is maintained in it (see # Appendix*A.), and 
a copy of the general routine of their occupations (Appendix C.). 
It will be seen that, rising at 5 o’clock in the summer, they devote 
an hour and a half of the early morning to household work and 
to the healthful labours of the garden ; that they hare then ah 
hoqr’s lecture on four days of the week, which terminates at 8 o’clock, 
when they » assemble for morning worship. f At half-past 8 they 
breakfast, and at 9 proceed again to their industrial occupations. 

The pleasure-grounds and garden cover an area of six acres : 
they are tastefully laid out, and well planted. The plantations 
contain a remarkable variety of forest trees ; and as a means of 
cultivating the tastd of the students, and enlarging indirectly the 
boundaries of their knowledge* to every tree there has been affixed. 


• * Many of these were of that class ofjunior students who had been long resident 

under the forrtier management. Aecording<to the present system, the average term 
of residence will not probably exceed one year and three* months. 

1 f The morning service consists in reading a portion of thetScriptures, and prayers 
selected from the Liturgy, or from theprayers pf Bishop Jefemy Taylor or Bishop 
Blomfield. The principal generally officiates. 
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on a label* it* common and its botanical name, and the name of that 
part,of the globe where it is indigenous. f 

During^ne spring of the^present year, a portion of the ground 
was laid out, under the jlirection &f one of the students, as a 
botanical gard^i appropriated to Brim sh plants, arranged according 
to the natural system; and some hundreds of specimens, collected 
in botanical excursions which the Principal has occasionally allowed 
the students to make, have been assembled.and classified in it. \ 

I have thought that a pursuit so humanizing in its influence, so 
healthful and so well adapted to occupy the leisure hours of a village 
schoolmaster, would not be judged undeserving of your Lordships’ 
approbation. * '• 

influenced by the same, motives which have led him to avail 
himself of the opportunity whi^fh the garden supplies for enlarging 
the sph ere of Observation of the students in Natural Jlistory, sug- 
gesting to their minds subjects of inquiry, and cultivating the habit 
o|f sell-instruction, the Principal has caused the busts of eminent 
men to be placed in conspicuous positions in the hall, lecture- rooms, 
and passages; and the walls to be covered with historical prints, 
tracings from monumental brasses, philosophical diagrams, and 
architectural models. The knowledge tluis; presented to the students 
is eminently of a suggestive character ; it fixes upon them a constant 
but unobtrusive motive to self-instruction, and will probably, in some 
instances serve as the foundation of larger and more permanent ac- 
quisitions than those studies to which their attention is compelled. 
N or must the value, for the purposes of this institution, bo underrated 
of that humanizing influence which cannot but be exercised by 
the portraits, continually before their eyes, of men who have departed 
in tile faith and fear of God, and who have been eminent for their 
services to mankind by relics of ancient piety and devotion, and 
by the presence of models, however humble, of the monuments of 
ancient art. As the eye rests on these, honourable actions refresh 
the memory, and the love of that which is good strengthens itself 
by a union with that which is great and that which is beautiful. 

A. workshop has been added to the institution, in which, at 
the time of my first visit, the sectional model-of a steam-engine 
was jn progress of construction;; together with a mpdri map of the 
continent of Europe,* in which., all the variations of surfa<ie-l$vel 
were represented upon the principle of Bauerkeller’s maps; but on 
a scale six times greater. < 

A printing-office has, during the last year, been erected, and a 
printing-pres^and fount of type purchased, -^-by the contributions of 
some ot* the friends of the institution, — for printing documents to 
be used in the instruction of the resident students, and the circulars 
which it is proposed to address, from time to tune, to those who 


* Tins map has since been completed, together with an excellent 'm*u on the 
, $ame principle, of the Holy Land. - t x 
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have left, to infprm them as to the improvements, Wdiiclt nmy 
have been ' made the methods of instruction, and to keep, 

alive in their minds, a sense of the interest which is still taken 
in their welfare by those whu^haVtJ heretofore laboured so zealously 
for it. 1 * v ' 

* I have appended a^list of the apparatus constructed by the 

students during the last year for the use of the institution, and an 
accpunt of their, labours in the alteration and improvement of the 
buildings arid grounds (Appendix R). The out-door occupations 
are carried on under the supervision of Mr. Bowlcy, the industrial 
master.* , • ' 

The hours from 10 to 12 in the* morning, from 2 until 5 in 
the afternoon, : and from 7 to 8J in the evening, are occupied* in 
study. Half-past 1 is the dinner ho^ir. I have appended a copy 
of the dietary (Appendix H.) t * 

Nine o'clo£k r is the hour of evening worship, when, in addition 
to the form of service adopted in the morning, one of the hymns 
of the Church is chanted, and an exposition given by the Principal, 
founded upon some Scriptural doctrine or sqme Scriptural character. 
The institution is Without a private chapel. 

The freest intercourse is maintained between the Principal and 
the students ; and every facility is afforded and encouragement given 
to them j to communicate confidentially with him on matters 
connected with their welfare, 

I am informed by Dr. Connel, the medical attendant, that the 
institution has been visited by no endemic disease during 1 he last 
year, and that three cases only of acute illness have occurred ; one 
of strangulated hernia, one of inflammation of the lungs^ and 6no 
of dysentery. • 

Sore throats, formerly very prevalent, are now* of rare oceurreucp. 
The subjects of instruction may he classed under the following 
heads : — 

Religious Knowledge. 

Literature. 

Science. 

The Art of Teaching. 

Penmanship. 

Music. 

thawing. 

Gymnastics. 

In Religious Knoivlcdgc — the particular subjects teiuleied lor 
examination were the books of Genesis Exodus and Numbeis; the 
four Gospels; the Acts of the Apostles; the history of the jClmrch 

_ _» / , . ^ i _ __ 

* I haTe enclosed a copy bf *he routine, according to uhich, the students take a' 
part in the household work, and the other industrial occupations ol‘ the ’institution. 
(See Appendix G.) 

f Each student eats as much as lip likes ; and J am informed that the food pro- 
vided is of the best qua^ty, and that everything < ‘'nnected' with the household de- 
partment is provided on the most liberal scale. 
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[6 tbe Council of Nice;^a general sketch of tha progress of Chris- 
tianity in Britain ^ from the earliest times to the Klorman Conquest ; 
the Prophecies having Reference to the Messi&h, and the principal 
doctrines Of Scppture, £ 

-In, Literature— English grammar and etymology ; the history 
of England from lien. VIII. to Charles I inclusive, and from 
George III. to Victoria; the historical and political geography of 
Asia, jvith a special reference to the Assyrian and Persian Empire^ 
and to China. ' f 

In Science * — Arithmetic, including the demonstration ,of its 
rules by 'methods adapted to tfjje purposes of elementary instruction, 
and the art of constructing arithmetical questions \mder such fomis 
as render their answers easy of verification to the teacher. 

Algebra , — as far as quadratic equations, ar!d arithmetical and 
geometneal progressions. 

Mensuration. — A “Selection of its most useful tales, including 
those applicable to excavations and cuttings for roads, canals, and 
railways. • 

Geometry . — Those propositions of the first book of Euclid which 
are required for the demonstration of the 47th pioposition. 

The first elements of Mathematical Geography and the use of 
the Globes. 

Mechanics. — Simple problems in the theory of work, and the 
<'heoiy and construction of the steam-engine. 

Natural Philosophy . — The chief properties of the atmosphere 
and hydraulic machines. 

The first steps in Agricultural Chemistry . 

Geography ,f descriptive and physical, Palestine, ^sia Jdinor, 
Asia, Europe — 1st Class. St. Paul’s travels, Palestine. Physical 
Geography of England — 2nd Class. 

Art of Teaching . — The organization of a school. 

The discipline of a schoo]. 

The moral ascendancy of a master in a school. 

Tlie analysis of a lesson. 

The Bible lesson. 

The lesson^ in the Catechism. 

The Reading lesson. 

The Spelling lesson. 

, lv The lessondft Geography. 

Writing^ — The students receive two lessons in writing from 
Mr. 5£urhorst x every week, at one' of^ which they are instructed ac- 
cording to the method of Mulhauser. 

JSlusiQf — Of the three singing classes, tuo are instructed by 
Mr. Hullah s assistant, Mr. May ; aud the third class, composed 
ot the students recently .admitted, is taught by or^ of the students 

* Sed Mr. Tilted SyUablus, Appendix L. 

+ See Mr. M‘beo<V» Syllables, Appendix M. 

t See Mr. 2m hurst’s Hepoit, Appendix Q. 
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of the fii*s t clas^. The subjects tendered for. examination 

•were:— ^ * 

Ist'.Class. — The construction of major and minor scales, and 
the intervals derived from ntose scales ; singing from the treble 
stave, and a few from the bass and tenor staves. 

2nd. Class. — The Construction of major scales; intervals as far- 
as the fifth*; exercises in ihe treble staves and in common time. 
v Feeling myself wholly incompetent to do justice to the merit* of 
this branch of the course of instruction, I have solicited the assistance 
of Mr. Sterndale Bennett, Professor in the Royal Academy of 
Mi^jdc, and I have much pleasure** in being able to append to 
my Report the opinion of a musician of so much eminence. (See 
Appendix P.) 

Model- Dr awing * — The students of tlitj first class draw from solid, 
those of the second class from wire, models. 

Gymnastics — I have appended to my' Report (Appendix S.) 
a statement furnished to me by the teacher of Gymnastics, as to 
the natureofthe instruction he is accustomed to give and its objects. 

The number of hours devoted to each subject of instruction Will he 
found ill the following table : — 

Number of Hourts devoted Weekly to each occupation of the. Students.* ' 


* Occupation. 

1st Division 

2r»«l DiMsion, 

, 


Hours. 

Hours. 


Church History ..... 

5. 

5 


Scripture 

5 

5 


English History . . . • 

, 2 

2 


Composition ...... 


•• 


Derivation 

2 

> !• 

First Principles of Arithmetic . 

1 * 

1 


Arithmetic 

4 

4 


Mental Ditto 

1 

1 ' 

Algebra ....... 

*> 

1 


Mathematical Geography 

1 

. . 


- Descriptive Geography . 

2 

2 • 


Mensuration, &c. ..... 

j 

r • • 

Problems on Work .... 

2 

2 

' Descriptive Mechanics . • 

2 

2 


Chemistry ...... 

2 

2 


Natural Philosophy .... 

1 

• 


Grammar 

3 

V 3 


Penmanship 

2 

2 ' 


Drawing , , . . , * . 

' 2 

2 


Music 

' . 2 



Elementary Ditto .... 

. . 

2 ' 


CHanting . . . . . 

2 

2 - 


Drill . 

2 

2 

• 

Village School (Teachers) • 

is , 

1 H or 18 


Meals . 

9 

9 


Garden Work 

10 ' i 

10 


Leisure ....... 

s ! 

“ * 8 


Evening Worship .... 

4 

1 

* 4 

v 



* See Mr. Viner’s Report, Appendix R. 
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A printed paper of examination questions, of' which a copy is 
annexed (see Appendix N.), was placed in the Ijands of each student 
at the hour appointed for his 'examination dn the subject to which 
they refer, and - he was required, witliin a certain time, to supply 
answers to~ihem in writing. ' 

In preparing- these questions, I have fiftiited myself to 'the 
subjects tendered to me for examination, and I have been guided 
by th& statement made to me»of the degree of progress of th£ 
students in each subject. The answers returned to these questions* 
by each student T have examjned in the presence of the Principal, 
and occasionally of the Vice-P/incipal and the Mathematical lit- 
turer, and I have recorded my estimate of the merit of each answer 
in a table which I have not ^bought it necessary 1 6 add to this 
Report. 

In this table, the different degrees of *merit which I eonceiye 
to attach to the answers giveir by each student to the questions placed 
before him (see Appendix* N.), are represented by the letters A, 
B, C. The first. A, indicating that no element was wanting to the 
completeness of the answer, and that nothing was incorrectly stated 
in it. The second, B, that something was wanting to the answer 
in one or both of these respects, but that a creditable knowledge 
of the subject was exhibited by it. The third, C, that the answer 
was in certain important particulars imperfect, but. that it showed 
some real knowledge of the subject. f 

1 am desirous, however^ that these should be received rather as 
the general principles by which I have been governed in recording 
my estimate of tin* merits of the exercises, than as rules to which 
I have strictly adhered. Tile* stringeht application of any rule 
under such circurnsjances- would often have involved a substantial 
injustice. 

Of the results contained in this table those of the following are 
a summafy. I have framed it as a record-of the existing efficiency 
of the institution, witfli which I may compare the results of my future 
examinations. The letters A, B, C, at the heads of the several 
column^, exhibit different degrees of attainment, not as before, 
with reference to the particular questions, but generally in respect 
to the subjects enumerated in the left-hand columns of the table. 
The numbers placed beneath these letters, in their respective 
columns, indicate the numbers per cent, of the students whose 
degrees of attainment in the corresponding subjects of examination 
have appeared to me to be those indicated by the letters. 


* These answer* were found to cover somewhat more than 3000 pages of large 
foolscap i uper. 

f To exhibit different higher degrees of merit in answers which 'satisfy these 
conditions, I have in some cases affixed asterisks to the letter A. 
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NuMiMm'per cant, of ^liulrnls whose Exorcixo. aflfonled eviileuro of tlio several 
* degrees of merit indicated by the Letters a, n, c.* 


. Subjects. ^ i A. 

• B. 

r 

1 Pet Out. 

Scripture* .... *. r ‘20 

Bible Lesson (art of teaching') . . • . 1 3 

Church History .1 30 

r Grammar, History, &c 1 Hi 

Arithmetic 17 

Algebra, Mensuration. Sic. ..... 1 11 

]Jkiamc$ .1 17 

I'Wmiral Philosophy . 8 

CL ography ^ 8 

-I : 

Per Cent. 
30 

51 

38 

2b 

20 

17 

23 

33 

23 

38 

Per Cent. 

41 

lb 

32 

53 

74 

hb 

bb 

50 

b7 

5T 


Spelling and Penmanship . — I Iiave noticed incorrect spelling in 
the exeipises of 22, and Dad writing in those of 13. As a general 
observation, lean, however, bear testimony to the fact that examina • 
tion papers, so neatly and clearly written, and so well arranged, have 
rarely come under my notice. t 

Composition . — In the composition of these exercises so far as 
they may be supposed to bear testimony to the literary tastes and 
acquirements of the students, irrespective of their knowledge of the 
particular subjects of examination, I was prepared, from the different 
stations they had filled in life and their different opportunities for 
instruction, to expect a great disparity. As a whole, I confess, 
horwev or, that the standard of literary attainment and mental culture, 
with which they appear to have entered the institution, is higher 
than from my previous experience I had been led to expect ; and 
whilst I am disposed to attribute this circumstance in a principal 
degree to the judicious application of that rufe by whiefy the fust 
three months of the residence of every student is made probationary, 
1 cannot but indulge a hope that in the improved character of the 
candidates for admission may be found the evidence af a higher 
appreciation than heretofore, of the office of a national schoolmaster, 
amongst those classes of persons whom it is most desirable to 
interest in the cause of elementary education. 

In tlie Table T. appended to this Report, I have indicated those 
students whose exercises appeared tg me to affoid the evidence of 

* In affixing the estimate indicated b) these letter* to the student’* knowledge of 
each subject, I have proceeded ad tollow*: -To each A in the last-mentioned table I 
lmve assigned the number 0, aud an additional 6 to each asterisk; to each B I have 
given 3, and to each C, 1. When in jespect to any subject the aggregi^e ot these 
numbers obtained by any student ^mounted to 30, the estimate I have tunned ot lus 
knowledge of that subject is indicated by the letter a. When it amounted to moie 
than 15, but less than 30, by 6, and when to less than ,15, by c. In the Authmetic 
Paper I have, howeveT, found it necessar) to make these limits 15 and 10, and in the 
Bible lessons, 0 and 3. 

> I have recorded these results in the first instance ill r l'able T. (see Apj endix'l ; and 
from that table I have collected the above. 
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an educated mind and some literary taste, by the letter A; they 
are 2 2 in number. * 

Of these exercises, there ar$ some ' which,, may lay claim to a 
considerable share of literary merit. They afford the evidence of 
a taste cultivated by reading*, an dimple diction/ and that facility 
in composition tvlnch is only to be acquijjej;! by a long-continued 
practice. 

Looking at these as acquisitions commonly founded upon an 
imperfect early education, and made often in the intervals of a 
laborious calling, under circumstances of great discouragement and 
difficulty, I cannot but consider them as indicative of very high 
qualifications for the office which these young men seek.0 An 
o|jportunity having been afforded me of conversing with each 
student apart from the rest, T have founded tfiis opinion, not less 
on the impression left on my mind by these interviews, than on my 
examination of their exercises. 

Reading . — I have recorded the estimate which/ 1 was led to 
form of the reading of bach of the students in the table appended 
1o this Report, to which reference has before been made. (See 
Appendix T.) I regret not to be able to express a favourable 
opinion of the success with which this important element in 
the course of instruction proper to a training school has been 
pursued. 

W here the period c^f instruction is so limited, and the knowledge 
to be acquired so ext on si \ e and so \aricd, but little leisure can he 
left for the acquisition of reading. Still I am disposed to think, 
that, at any sacrifice, the attention of the student should be directed, 
by a diort but systematic course, to correct utterance in reading, 
and to the study of a just emphas's and a pleasing expression. 

During the second week of my examination, an opportunity 
was afforded me of listening to a lesson delis ered by each of the 
students in attendance at the Model School. 

Those students are 26 in number. In the general table of 
the results of my examination appended to this Report (<;ce 
Appendix T.), I ha\e re corde^l the estimate which I have been 
induced to form of their acquired skill as teachers, so far as that 
may be judged of, from an opportunity so limited, and an effort 
made under circumstances so discouraging. 

As a general summary c rf the opinions I have been led to form 
of the efficiency of this institution, for the objects contemplated by 
the National Society in undertaking the management of it, — which 
I understand to be the education of masters duly qualified.w hen 
they shall leave it to undertake the charge of elementary schools, 
and particularly of those which are situated in manufacturing 
districts, — I may state, in respect, first, to the„class of persons who 
compose the present body of students, that it appears to me to he 
a class from which there may be drawn, by a careful and judicious 
selection, an efficient body ol* schoolmasters. 
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Men are to be found, amongst those employed in the manu- 
factures and skilled^ mechanical arts, in the lower walks of com- 
merce, and in some of the inferior occupations dependent upon the 
learned professions — brought up in the bosom of the Church, and 
possessed with a deep vener5kion for her institutions ; men of 
a religious character and a dedicated spirit, often humbled by 
a painful process of seff-instruction, pursued under circumstances 
of great discouragement and difficulty. As a class, such men 
ar%, from the nature of the case, teachable, painstaking, earnest 
and industrious, elements out of which the character of a 
schoolmaster may best be built up. These are hopeful students 
for ^training college. Much, however, remains — in respect to 
such men — for it to do. Their actual attainments are tor die 
most part superficial. A character of accuracy^ and precision 
must be given to them, foreign to* the process of self-instruction. 
Many new subjects of inst ruction must also be added ; and especially 
their attention will have to be directed to the study of each subject, 
with a reference to the best anti simplest ntcans of communicating 
it. to others. 

To any one who lias ever tried to teach children to think, to 
reason, and to understand, it must be obvious that there is a great 
art in it; and that all the primary elements of instruction admit 
of being studied with reference to that art. Arithmetic, for 
instance, may be presented to the minds of children under the form 
of a demonstrative science, so simple as to replace, in the 
discipline of their faculties of intelligence, the geometry of a 
higher grade of education ; or they may be made to acquire it as 
a mere exercise of the memory, and under the form of certain 
mechanical expertness in the combinations of number. Grammar 
may, in like manner, be taught them as an intellectual exercise, or 
as a compendium of rules. English history as a barren detail ol 
uninteresting events, or, — dealing only with those elements which 
lie within the boundaries of the intelligence of a child and the 
sphere of its sympathies, — as a vivid record of the progress of 
society, a means of establishing in the child’s mind a just sense of 
its relations to the Church, and a deeply-rooted veneration lor the 
institutions of the country. Geography may become a tiring of 
unintelligible definitions and -a catalogue of hard words, or, in 
the hands of a skilful teacher, a globing description of the earth, 
in all the variety of its adaptations to the animated beings who 
inhabit it, and to the modes and circumstances of their existence 
uporuit. 

It is this study of the best means of simplifying the elements of 
knowledge, and of conveying them to the minds of children — proper 
an&.peculiar to a training college — which I consider to be charac- 
teristic of the Battersea institution, in the degree of importance 
attached to it, and the attention given to it. As to its other object, 
of supplying such deficiencies as may be found in the knowledge 
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of the students themselves, it does not differ essentially from any 
other place of education ; except that the destinafion of its students, 
as elementary teachers , is throughout kept cleagly in view, and every 
other consideration held in subordination to this. It proposes to 
itself the double purpose of communicating to them that knowledge 
in which they are found to be deficient, and ^aching them to com- 
municate that knowledge under its simplest forms to others; and 
il concentrates all its efforts on that object. 

Other subjects than those which form its course of instruction 
during the few months the students spend in it, might be neces- 
sary to what is termed a liberal education ; but they are not so 
necessary to its students as teachers, and this idea has rulecKthe 
selection of them. With reference to another destination than this, 
it might he expedient much sgooner to leave behind the elements 
of these subjects ; but as elementary teachers, Jt is their business 
to go over these elements again and again. It is their mission to 
guide the feeble steps of children through them: every path is 
therefore to ho explored, *and every obstacle to be made familiar 
to them in the light in which it presents itself as a difficulty to 
the minds of children. If they were destined to some higher 
function than that of teaching poor children, and it. were expedient, 
with reference to that object, to obliterate in the mind and manners 
e\ery trace of a rude origin, and with it, much, possibly, of their 
sympathy with the classes amongst whom they are to labour, it 
might, he expedient to select their instructors from our Univer- 
sities, amongst men conversant with education under its highest 
for m only. But with reference to their destination as elementary 
teachers, it is obvious that all which they learn to venerate in 
their superiors should he associated in their minds with the 
character of an elementary teacher, and every other form of 
excellence with excellence in teaching. 

It is for this reason that I ha\e considered the Battersea 
Training School peculiarly happy in uniting the labours of tutors 
and lecturers, who, to eminent attainments in the several depart- 
ments of instruction intrusted, to them, add great experience 
and remarkable skill as elementary teachers. The \ ice- Principal, 
the llev.dolm Hunter, M.A., was for many years connected with 
the elementary instruction of Scotland, and is a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church of that country. Ilis lectures on the Doctrines 
and Criticism of Scripture, on Knglish Grammar, and General 
Literature, areas remarkable for clearness and felicity of exposition 

as for methodical arran^(»ment : and m the examination which he 

• © 

founds on every lecture, the students may study with ad\antage 
the art of analyzing a lesson and examining upon it. To the 
ability of Mr. Tate as a scientific lecturer I ha\ie much pleasure in 
adding my testimony to that of Mr. Allen. 11 is knowledge 
includes all the great departments of scientific investigation. He 
is alike happy in the selection of his subjects of instruction, and 
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in his manner of treating them ; and it is not without reason that, 
by his persevering labours and the ascendancy of his mind, a high 
reputation has been , conferred on the scientific department of the 
institution. Whilst it is the object of the Vice- Principal and of 
Mr. Tate to develop all their’Hnstructions under that, form which 
is best adapted to tli # e purposes of elementary instruction — to 
present all which they may teach in the double light of that which 
is to become an element of the student’s own knowledge, and that 
which he is to learn how most readily to make an element of the 
knowledge of a child — it is the special object of the lectures of 
Mr. M‘Leod to make the application of that which the students 
nave learned from other lecturers to the art of teaching . lie is 
himself a distinguished elementary teacher ; and, tilling the offee 
of master at the village school, tli^ students are accustomed to 
practise the art of teaching under kis eye. 

Every Monday lie devotes to a minute observation of the lessons 
delivered by each student; and, recording the results, he combines 
with his lecture of that evening the critical remarks they lia\c 
suggested to him. 

From the opportunities afforded me of forming a judgment, 
I cannot but think that the friends of the institution may rely 
with entire confidence on the ability of these gentlemen to 
accomplish, in their several departments, all that is to be hoped 
from it. 

Jt is a characteristic of the form of instruction adopted here 
that it is chiefly oral. The students do not acquire their knowledge 
irom books, but directly from their teachers. In this respect the 
institution is distinguished from every other which I have visited. 
There are various considerations which have given this preference 
to oral instruction. The time occupied by the course of instruction 
is so short, that great intellectual activity, the strongest excite- 
ments to emulation, and the most rapid modes of teaching, are 
indispensable to its success. 

By many of the students, on their admission, the use *of books 
ha» almost been forgotten, and habits of close application altogether 
lost. These return but slowly, and a large proportion of the time 
they spend here would, to all practical purposes, be lo^t, if they 
were not subjected to some more summary process than the learning 
of lessons. It is a further recommendation of the method o {oral 
instruction, in its application to the purposes of this institution, 
that it is the method of instruction which the students may hereafter 
apply with the greatest advantage in their own schools. It is 
by oral instruction alone that poor ignorant children can*be led 
on, for the first time, to think, to reason, and to understand. 

The lectures thus serve to familiarize the students with that 
expedient of instruction which is the most difficult of acquisition 
and the most valuable. In each they have an example of facile 
exposition, of methodical arrangement, and of studied sirnplilica- 
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tion. Their own efforts cannot but form themselves upon this 
model; and it is difficult perhaps to conceive any circumstances 
under which their skill in the art of teaching* could be cultivated, 
indirectly, witli^a greater prospect of success. 

It is, moreover, a consideration in this view of the matter, not 
without its weight, that oral instruction • k a means by which 
great moral ascendancy is giver! to the teacher over the minds of 
liis scholars. That one mind should teach to another the secret yf 
its strength — guide and support the first steps of the understanding, 
and minister to it from day to day all its food — is to exercise over 
il, by association and by habit, an all-powerful influence, and to 
bind it by the cords of a lasting obligation. It is the bringing of 
the Instructed into direct contact with the uninstructed mind, under 
circumstances of undisputed superiority. It is a quiet demonstra- 
tion of intellectual ascendancy, from which thefe is no escape, and 
of which the teacher may avail himself for higher and yet more 
important ends. * 

Notwithstanding the high value •which thus appears to me to 
attach to the method of oral instruction, I cannot but earnestly 
desire that another year added to the prescribed course should 
give leisure for more of the use of books. It is the defect of 
oral instruction that it does not make students; it neither gi\es 
the habit of self-instruction, nor the taste for it. The difficulties 
opposed to the acquisition of knowledge are in a lecture smoothed 
away ; the mind accustoms iNclf to lean upon the lecturer, and 
goes painfully and unwillingly alone. And thus it is to be feared 
lest, w hen the College course is over, the student, now become a 
schoolmaster — deprived, in a great measure, of that motive to 
the acquisition of knowledge which the desire for advancement had 
supplied, and wit If no other helps than the books which he has 
been unaccustomed to use — should cease to be a student at all. 

Tliis step once taken, he will soon cease to be a good school- 
master. His lessons will echo, day by day, more faintly the 
knowledge which with so much pains he had once acquired, and 
nothing but a name will in a few years remain to distinguish him 
from a class of teachers to whom the same advantages have never 
been afforded. 

In recording the high estimate which I have been led to form 
of the efficiency of the Battersea Training School, with reference 
to its peculiar and distinctive character as a place where the 
methods of elementary instruction are recognized as legitimate 
subjects, of research, and where teaching is studied as an art, I 
cannot but refer to the circumstances under which it received that 
cl in racter. 

It was founded in the year 1840, with the object of providing 
competent masters for the schools of pauper children. In the 
organization of it, its founders, Mr. Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. 
Carlcton Tufnell, were guided by information, acquired during a 
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tour made for that purpose on the Continent, of the methods 
adopted in those Countries — Holland, Prussia, and Switzerland* 
— where elementary education has been pursued under the most 
favourable circumstances, and with the greatest success. 

It was to carry into operation the system of instruction which 
from this infornmt ioij, Biey determined to adopt, that the teachers, 
to whose merits l have borne testimony, were selected by them. 

In the ^election of the locality, they were influenced by a desire 
to avail themselves of the co-operation of the Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Fdcn, the vicar of Battersea, to whose great experience 
in matters connected with elementary education, and his judgment, 
not less than to the countenance and the zealous support which 
he has extended to it, the institution owes the greatest obligations. 
They took upon themsphe* — aided by their private friends — the 
responsibility of maintaining it. ' 

That nothing might be wanting on their part to its success, one 
of them, Mr. Kav Shuttleworth, went to reside in it, adding to 
his duties, as your Lordships’ Secretary, the cares, die difficulties 
and the discomforts of a position in which, surrounded by ) onth-, 
but recently the inmates of workhouses, he sought 1o lay, in 
respect to the elementary education of this country, the foundation 
of a new and improved order of tilings. The institution has not 
lost the impression of these circumstances, 

St. M ark’s College and the Chester Diocesan Training School 
have since been established, and similar institutions have sprung up 
at York, at Durham, and elsewhere,*)' each of which lias its ciiaiac- 
teristic features of excellence ; but the Battersea Training School 
is still distinguished by the care which it bestows in forming its 
students as teachers. 

For some time before the institution was transferred to the 
hands of the National Society, Mr. Kay Shuttleworth had ceased 
to reside in. it ; and it bad long been felt by its best friends that 
the sanction of tile residence of a clergyman, charged with a 
responsible control over it, was indispensable to its success. It 
was, accordingly, intrusted by the National Society to the care of 
the Rev. Thomas Jackson, M.A., of St. Many’s Hall, Oxford, 
as Principal. In the selection of this gentleman, tile Society was 
influenced by the success wdiieh had attended his labours as a 
parochial clergyman in one of the largest of the suburban districts 
of the Metropolis, and particularly by the liberal and enlightened 
spirit in which he had devoted himself to the cause of education 
in that district. 

Of the talents and acquirements of Mr. Jackson, it would be 
presumption in me to *pcak ; having however been intimately 
acquainted with the institution before his appointment to the office 

* Minutes of the Committee of Council, 1842-3, p. 189. 

f For a list of the different training institutions since established, see the Repoit 
upon St. Mark's College. 
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of Principal, I cannot but bear testimony to the progress which it 
has made under hi$ auspices. • 

‘ In its religious aspect the ascendancy of # a clergyman of the 
Church of England is apparent, in a high standard of Christian 
doctrine, and a united and Christian*spirit.* In all its departments 
of secular instruction, the impulse is felt of jyi earnest character and 
an active mind. And in the cheerful subordination which pervades 
it, and the healthful tone of its discipline, it is not difficult to re- 
cognize the union of a firm purpose with a candid, affectionate, 
and cheerful disposition. 

In the routine of instruction, the part undertaken by the Principal 
is that which embraces the history, the doctrines, and the discipline 
of 4he Established Church. In his lectures, as well as in that 
friendly intercourse with the* students which he is accustomed to 
cultivate, it is his object to impress upon th^ir minds — together 
with a deep sense of the responsibility of their office — those 
sentiments of love to the Church, loyalty to the Sovereign, and 
reverence for the institutions of the country, whose operation, in 
the sphere of influence hereafter to be allotted to each, cannot but 
contribute its just proportion to the public welfare. 

The sanction of that great public body under whose auspices it 
is now placed, and the funds at its disposal, supply means for the 
efficient operation of the institution, which are beyond the resources 
of private influence and of private benevolence. . 

In consequence of the grant of 220 0£. from the Committee of 
Council on Education, previously alluded to, and other assistance 
from the National Society, there is an improvement in its materiel, 
and a corresponding increase in its domestic comforts. I am pre- 
pared, moreover, to bear testimony to something more of that 
cast of mind and -manners amongst the students which are proper 
to the literary character, but usually associated with a higher social 
position than theirs. 

Taking 1 into my view the existing standard of the attainments of 
the students on their admission, and the fact, that to that fulness of 
knowledge, which is the first requisite of a schoolmaster, there is to 
be added, during their residence, that practised skill in the exposition 
of it, which is not less necessary to his success — that, moreover, the 
proper organization of a school, and its moral control and govern- 
ment, are to be made the subjects of their careful study; and that 
a veneration for the institutions of the country in Church and State, 
and a deep and abiding sense of the dignity and the responsibility 
of the office of instructor, are to be impressed upon them, — 
considering also that these are influences not destined to a transitory 
operation, but to one commensurate with the discharge of their 
'■ ■ 1 : ~ 

* An evening lecture has been established in the parish church of Battersea, at 
which he officiates, and the influence of his public ministrations is scarcely less 
apparent, under the Divine blessing, in the institution itself than in the parish at 
huge. 
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functions; — I do not hesitate to express an opinion that the results 
anticipated in their Education, cannot he accomplished in the period 
assigned to it ; and thpt it irould he necessary for this object to fix ds 
the minimum period of residence tiro years instead of one. 

Notwithstanding that in this institution more care and attention 
is ghen to the study of Reaching as an art than in any other with 
which I am acquainted, yet the time allotted to it is inadequate — 
and although in all its departments the students appear to be sub- 
jected to the highest pressure of instruction attainable with safety 
— under teachers competent to ad\ance their knowledge far beyond 
the limits prescribed to it by the exigencies of the ca*e — yet it must 
be obvious that attainments in a great variety of subjects, to be 
begun and completed in one twelvemonth, cannot but be, in many 
respects, unsatisfactory in their chanvpter and evanescent. 

The reports of the teachers of writing,* drawing, aiul nm^ie, 
bear testimony to this fact in strong terms; and my own examina- 
tion, whilst it has afforded me the evidence of acquirements of rapid 
growth, and, considering the time in whifch they have boon made, 
of remarkable extent, has not shaken my conviction of it. 

It is but justice, however, to these young men to state, that I 
have found among them some whose knowledge was the ob\ ions 
result of a process of self-instruction commenced before they entered 
[he institution — men of considerable natural talents, long and as- 
siduously cultivated. 

Among the many advantages of that division of labour, which 
assigns to every teacher a distinct branch, not the least is a certain 
emulation of instruction in the several departments of the institution, 
which vindicates to each its legitimate share of attention, and to 
the whole system its just equipoise. 

I am thus prevented from distinguishing aiijr from the rest as 
entitled to that commendation of your Lordships which may, I 
believe, be extended with confidence to all. 

I see no imperfections in the course of instruction which do not 
necessarily arise out of the insufficiency of the period over which 
it extends, or which could not easily be remedied if that period 
were prolonged. 

Amongst these I -would mention defective reading. A clear ut- 
terance, a correct pronunciation, and a just emphasis in reading, 
arc rarely possessed by persons whose early education has bem 
neglected. They are acquired but slowly in mature years, and w ith 
great labour. 

That knowledge of language, too, winch is implied in the ready 
apprehension of the forms of expression in which men of cuftivated 
minds usually clothe their thoughts, and which are proper to books, 
is rarely possessed l)y sucli persons. 

To direct the attention of the students, by a special course of 


* See Appendix, Q., S # , R. 
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instruction, io the perusal of works of the highest class in oui* 
literature, with reference to the just Intelligence- of the subject-matter 
of them, would serve at once as a valuable instruction in language 
and an excellent mental discipline. It woifld have this further 
advantage, that it would bring th^ni to the knowledge of good 
authors and good books, and thus encourage a taste for literature * 
and give it a useful direction. * 

It is the constant experience of institutions of this class that some 
natural aptitude is necessary to the formation of the character ofi a 
skilful instructor. This remark, true in respect to that younger 
class'of students who seek by the preparation of years of study to 
qualify themselves for the office of the schoolmaster, is of yet more 
weight and authority in its application to persons of the class re- 
ceived into this institution — of maturer years, of fixed habits, and 
formed characters: 

If some such natural aptitude to teach, some love of knowledge, 
some power of self-instruction, do not from an early period 
manifest itself, and — considering t lie shortness of the prescribed 
time of residence — if something more than a respectable standard 
of attainment have not been reached, it is to be feared that, in re- 
spect to such students, the institution will fall shoit of the objects it 
is established to promote ; and that each such case will contribute 
rather an impediment to the progress of education than a means of 
its advancement. 

It is for these reasons that I cannot but attach a great importance 
to the validity of that test which is supplied, in this institution, by 
a period of probation, and by the examination which precedes it. 

That validity it will not, however, in my opinion, .acquire until 
the number of candidates for admission shall be largely augmented 
by a corresponding increase in the number of free exhibitions, or by 
the total abolition of the annual premium. 

The Battersea Village School. 

The Village School of Battersea was founded in the year 1*700, 
and endowed by Sir Walter St. John with certain lands (about 30 
acres), chiefly in the parishes of Camberwell and Peckham, for 
the instruct ion of 20 boys in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and with a sum of money amounting to 200/., of w hich the annual 
proceeds, when vested in lands, were to be appropriated to the ap- 
prenticing out of the boys to trades. 

This sum remains in the public funds, and has accumulated to 
<S00/., the interest having, but in few instances, been applied 
according to the will of the donor, until the incumbency of the 
present vicar. 

The trust-deed gives power to the master to take other scholars 
than the 20 whose education is provided for*by the endowment ; 
and the population having greatly increased, a girls’ school 1ms been 
added to the foundation ; and the number of boys has been aug- 
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mented to 130, who arc taught /ree of all other charge than the 
cost of books and sfationery. 

The school-house, repaired and enlarged in the year , 

contains a residence for the master, and supplies accommodation 
on the ground floor, for the feist ruction of 130 boys, and for as 
many girls, above. ltr has the appearance of a dwelling-house, 
converted, with difficulty, to its present use, lays no claim to archi- 
tectural merit in its external character or its internal arrangements, 
^troubled with an echo, and, being situated in the main street of 
the village, every carriage, as it passes under the windows, drown 
the voice of the teacher in the sound of its wheels. 

The children who frequent it differ in no respect from those 
who may be supposed to frequent any other parochial school* as 
to the condition in life of their parents or their opportunities of 
home education, Being collected from a limited population, and 
admitted without fee, there is not that selection from among those 
of the better classes of labourers or mechanics, which is frequently 
observable in model schools — a distinction in favour of this school 
to which I cannot but attach a due weight. 

Out of these elements the well-deserved reputation of the Bat- 
tersea school has been created. 

On entering the school-room, the attention of the visitor is at 
once attracted by its cheerful aspect. Accustomed to see poor 
children taught, rtamVmy , with a scrupulous regard to their sym- 
metrical distribution upon the school-room floor, and to associate 
these circumstances with a high state of discipline and mute 
attention, he is surprised to find the children of this >chool seated* 
in easy attitudes, at desks, — arranged with little regard to regu- 
larity — in groups three or four deep; each such little group of 
desks giv ing space to a class of about 20, intrusted to the charge 
of a single teacher. lie observes a variety of posture about 
these children, an independence of attitude, and a contented 
expression of countenance, which perhaps is associated in the 
estimate he forms of the school with indifference; he is, therefore 
astonished to learn, on the authority of all those persons who ha\e 
carefully examined it, and whose judgment is, on record, that the 
school is surpassed by no other of the same class in the progress 
which each child, from the lowest, makes in the technical branches 
of instruction (reading, writing, and arithmetic), or in t ho success 
with which those higher objects of education are pursued whose 
direction is to the formation of the religious character, and the 
development of t he faculties of intelligence and observation^ The 
fact is, that a certain amount of independent action — elbow-room 
and breathing-space for the individual character — is necessary to 
the healthful and ^vigorous activity of a school. And however 
unpleasant it may be to a person whose eye delights to contemplate 


* As probably he himself sat when a boy at school. 
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it, as a machine of imposing magnitude, having its parts disposed 
with a due regard to regularity, and awful in 'the sympathy of its 
numbers, or as a huge animal having a single volition — one great 
heart and one mighty pulse — the inspector who views it under a 
simpler aspect, as a means lor tteo education of each individual 
child , and who analyzes it with reference ^o that object, and judges 
of it by the degree in which that single object is accomplished, 
looks upon such matters with comparative indiflference. 

To children a state of nervous sensibility and restless muscular 
action is natural. The senses are with them in process of education, 
and all the physical as well as the intellectual elements of the future 
man in progress of development. They are perpetually stimulated 
to that exercise which is necessary to this process of development. 
Whoever holds lor a few i^inutes an infant in his arms will be 
conscious how soon the stimulus is applied; and whoever has 
watched its progress from infancy to childhood and maturity, 
will be aware how constant and how powerful is the influence 
which it exerts. To kc'ep children always under drill, to compel 
them to a mot iouless position and a simulated attention, is to oppose 
and to do violence to it. To be real , their attention must be plea- 
surable. The most unlavourable circumstances in which they can 
be placed in respect to their instruction are surely associated with 
that state of physical discomfort which takes away all interest from 
their lesson*.* • 

It is one thing for the teacher to win to himself the child’s fixed 
attention — to bring about that state in which all the elements of 
its physical being are absorbed in its intellectual activity — and it 
is another to compel the semblance of this attention. The one is 
the resource of an unskilful, and the other of a skilful, teacher. 

► The former put* down that vivacity of spirit which is proper to a 
certain stage in the growth of the mind; and when he has done 
violence to an instinct, and trampled out alight which Nature had 
kindled, he calls it discipline. To the other it is a resource ; lie 
turns the very joyousness of the children to his account — giving 
it that direction in which he most desires that their knowledge should 
fructify — ministering with it new lift; to their flagging attention, and 
winning their steps along the painful road by which it is his function 
to lead them. And that, restlessness, which is natural to the ex- 
panding mind not less thaft the growing body, he knows how to 
satisfy 5 permuting continually the elements of instruction, and shift- 
ing, through an endless succession of scenes, its sphere of observ atiou 
and its point of view. 

A man like this lives in the moral elements of his school, not 
less entirely than in the discharge of its technical duties, and soon 


* It is difficult to conceive on what grounds it should be deemed expedient to make 
the school experience of a poor child in this respect different from our own.. Nothing 
is needed to render the school distasteful to it. 
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learns to sway the miiuls of his children almost as readily, as he 
directs their school movements. 

For these reasons r I cannot but rejoice to find in the Battersea 
school the evidence of a due regard to the comfort of the children 
whilst under instruction, and' a desire to secure their pleasurable 
attention. I am not, .however, prepared to express an opinion 
that their freedom from restraint may not be carried too far. Whilst 
it has, perhaps, a little too much the appearance of independence, 
it never, however, runs into licence. I have visited no school in 
which I believe a more thorough and practical subordination to 
exist, as I have visited none characterized more remarkably by the 
healthful moral tone which appears to pervade it. 

It is the union of these moral elements with great intellectual 
activity which constitutes its distinguishing excellence. 

The business of the school commences at nine in the morning. 
The school-room doors are opened at 10 minutes before that time, 
and, the weather permitting, the children are. assembled in the play- 
ground, whence, falling into order at an appointed signal, they are 
marched each to his proper seat in the school-room. 

A signal is then given for perfect silence. This pause allows 
the children an opportunity to collect their thoughts for the duty 
of devotion on which they are about to enter. During its con- 
tinuance, attention is given to the posture of each child; its knees 
must be bent, its hands clasped, and its eyes shut. 

After prayers, the children are formed into two divisions to 
receive a Bible lesson. The arrangement of t he school-room 
favours this division. A partition separates it into equal parts through 
two-thirds of its length, and tin 1 groups of desks serve admirably 
the purpose of a gallery. 

Air. M‘Leod gives the Bible lesson to one «of these divisions* 
and intrusts the other to one of the pupils of the Training College. 

The method adopted by him in this Bible lesson is that of the 
Glasgow Normal Seminary, in which institution he was himself a 
student. According to that method, scriptural instruct ion is \iewed 
under the two distinct aspects of religious training and Bible reading, 
or religious knowledge. The former is usually the object of the 
morning Bible lesson. In the selection of the passage of Scripture 
which is to form the subject of this lesson, and in its. treatment, it 
is the purpose of the teacher to draw frvmi it, in language so simple 
as to he adapted to the capacities of the youngest of the children 
whom he addresses,* some useful practical application. 

« 

* As it never happens that all the children in any school are capable of reading the 
Bible, it necessarily follows that, unless some such method as this be adopted, a large 
proportion of them are deprived of all means of acquiiing scriptural knowledge — are 
never made acquainted, under any intelligible form, with the duties enjoined upon 
them in Scripture, with its admonitions or its warnings. To leave instruction like 
this in the hands of those children (of the average of 11 years) who in our schools 
fill the office of monitors, is practically to abandon it. 
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A wide range of Gospel truths is thus opened to him; and, by 
a systematic arrangement of his subjects, he is enabled, without 
losing sight of the practical object of the lesson, to unfold to the 
children, in succession, those narratives, doctrines, and precepts of 
Scripture which are most open to their comprehension, and best 
suited to their condition. % , 

After the Bible lesson, the children separate to their respective 
classes, each class occupying a group of desks, and the groups being 
arranged along one side of each of the two rooms into which the 
internal space is divided. In the unoccupied area in front of those: 
groups, the teachers stand, — each before his class. 

These teachers are all student* of the Training College. There' 
archiv e classes, and each of the two lowest haring a subdivision-, 
seven teachers are constantly Employed. I have appended to this 
Report a statement of the subjects of instruction, and of the tim ; 
allotted to each subject. (Appendix X.) 

From frequent examinations of the school, I am prepared to- 
express an opinion that this course of instruction is efficiently 
carried out. 

The children have a well-grounded knowledge of the technical 
branches of education ; and the course is successful in those de- 
partments of it, the object of which it is to teach them to reflect, 
to reason, and to understand; and to supply t hat lack of general 
and every-day knowledge which is proper to thi^r social position 
as distinguished from children of a higher grade. They are taught 
to read — mechanically— well,* although not, perhaps, with a duo' 
regard to an intelligent manner or a just expression in reading. 
They spell imperfectly, but, as compared with other elementary 
schools, remarkably well. In writing, the method of Muihuuser 
is used with success; and in the upper classes the children write 
from dictation with much more accuracy than the childrenof national, 
schools usually do. 

Anion** those features of excellence which are, however, most 
characteristic of the school, may be mentioned arithmetic, com- 
position, and mechanics. 

I have visited no elementary school in which the Knowledge of 
arithmetic appears to me so perfect ; and I doubt whether an equal 
measure of success is attained in many of our schools of a higher 
grade. ’ 

I speak mot of mere mechanical expertness in the use of figures, 
or dexterity in the solution of arithmetical problems, but of a 
knowledge of the elementary principles of arithmetic. Treated, 
not as the application of rules of computation, the reasons of which 
are beyond the intelligence of those who* use them, hut as a science 
capable of being brought within the compass of the reasoning eapa- 

* Fifty, being nearly one-halt’ of the whole number, read the Sciiptures withtoh-rablo 
ea>c! anil correct miss. The average of a gloat number of National Schools g.vos from 
onc-filth toone-sixth as having attained this degree of hkiil in reading. (See Repoit 

on the Schools* of the Midland Distiict.) 
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cities of a child, it supplies in elementary schools the place of 
geometry in a higher stage of education, and becomes the logic of 
the people. < 

That it is capable of being made to serve this purpose of 
education, if other proof were waiting, the experience or the Battersea 
school would be suftici^u* to show. 

The children there take every step in arithmetic, from the first, 
with an intelligence of the reason of that step ; and every Addition, 
Subtraction, or Multiplication sum, is to them a proposition subjected 
to a process of demonstration. Arithmetic thus becomes a course 
of mental discipline, in its first steps exceedingly elementary, but 
increasing in difficulty by a measured progression with the child’s 
knowledge and intelligence. * 

It is thus that the understanding is cultivated from the time 
when the child first enters the school ; and that in the higher classes 
results are obtained, which, by any process loss constant in its operation 
or less systematic, would l>e impracticable. 

Many and numerous as are the rules "of arithmetic, they may 
all be resolved into a lew principles — a fusion which is readily 
and at once made by the mind, when it sees the relations of number 
in tlie light of a demonstrative science. 

Rules then become useless; they are sources of perplexity mul 
embarrassment, and it discards them ;* fetters, and it throws them 
off. 

The excellent little treatise of Mr. Tate on the principles of arith- 
metic, f and the first part of the exercises of Mr. M‘Leod, contain 
a full exposition of the-e principles. I have great pleasure in 
hearing testimony to the high estimate I have formed of the merits 
of these works. 

Another department of the course in which it lias been eminently 
Miccessful, is that of elementary mechanics. I* have appended to 
this Report a few of the examples on this subject, which the hoys 
are in the habit of solving. (See Appendix Z.) The practical cha- 


* As an illustration of this principle, let us see how a Battersea boy would treat 
the following questions in the Rule ot Three , — “ If seven yards of cloth cost 28.s\, what 
will nine cost He is told by the rule, that if he arrange these three numbers in ,i 
certain older, and then multiply the second of them and the thud together, and 
divide their product by the first, then (by a process which seems to him little short of 
natural magic) he will arnve at the tiue result. But the hoy places the rule out of 
his veiw of the question, and he reasons thus, <£ Since seven yards cost 28*., every 
yard must cost 4*., and therefoie the nine yards must cost 36*. ;' 5 e\ery step in which 
piocess of reasoning he has thoroughly understood, a. d is at a loss to conceive why 
any rule should ha\e been deyised for the solution of so simple a question.* If the 
number of shillings had not been thus devisible by the number of yards, if, for in- 
stance/ 29 instead of 28 yards had cost 7*., then he would have reasoned that every 
yard must ha\e cost 1*. and 1 -7th , and therefore that the nine yards cost 30*. and 
*'-7ths, or 3 7s. and 2-7flhs. Or perhaps he would thus have avoided the use of 
fractions (in which nevertheless, from an early period, he had been instructed)*: 
if seven yards cost 9*., the price of nine times seven yards must have been nine times 
29*., or ‘261s. ; but nine times one yard would only cost 1 -7th of the price of nine 
times seven yards, therefore nine yards would cost l-7th of 26 U. 
f Longman and Co., 1846, 
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racter of thoir instruction will be judged of from these examples ; and 
to persons conversant with the subject, it will be r obvious that many 
useful applications of the principles employe^! in the solution of 
tlwm would probably be suggested to the mind of an intelligent 
workman by the ordinary processes # of the mechanincal * arts and 
the maufactures. * * # 

It is a recommendation to that form of elementary instruction 
which admits of being applied to pursuits of the after-life of the 
child, that it will not be thrown away with his school-books, or cease 
to occupy his thoughts when his school-days are passed ; but being 
suggested again by his daily occupations, and by till that he sees 
going on around him, will continue to exercise the same functions 
in the discipline ot his mind in mature years as it did when specially 
directed to that object in his youth. In that union of skill with 
his labour which cannot but result from it, he* will moreover be 
put in possession of that to which a commercial value is attached 
and a high price. 

There is a class of exercises, called Exercises in Composition, 
which I have also thought creditable to the school. In these ex- 
ercises each boy records his recollections of some passage which 
the class has been reading, or oral instruction which has been ad- 
dressed to it. Any person who has had the opportunity of judging 
how severe a test this is of the powers of attention in children, of 
their memories, and of their resources of language, will appreciate 
highly a very moderate share of success in it. Giving its due weight 
to this consideration, I was exceedingly gratified by the recollections 
of a Bible lesson thus recorded by the boys of the first class at my 
request. 

Having on several occasions been present when they have received 
instruction in subjects then for the first time brought under their 
notice, I have remarked their power of attention and the ready 
apprehension they have exhibited of the subject-matter of the lesson, 
and the facility with which they have gathered from it and appro- 
priated, the chief topics of instruction it was intended to convey. 
This power to hang upon the lips of a speaker, to follow him in a 
train of argument, and to profit by it, is not the least valuable of 
the fruits of oral instruction. 

• I have now to record the ages of the children in respect to whom 
these results are accomplished. On t lie day of my last visit to the 
school, 1 14+ children were present. Of the 20 who composed the 
first class, the average age was from 12 to 13; 7 of them were 
undor 12, none were above 15, and two only above 14 years of 
age. More than half the children in the school w ere under 10 years 

* Mr. Tate has recently published a little work on this subject, peculiarly adapted 
to the use of elementary schools. 

The number is limited to 130. It is rarely that the children present form so 
small a proportion of this number as 114, and to be accounted for in this instance by 
the fact that the measles were very prevalent in the parish. 
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of age; the average of the whole being from 9 to 10 years-* The 
greater number leave the school before they attaiu the age of 12 
years. Young as arc the children in this school, their average age 
exceeds by a year at least that of the children generally attending 
the schools of my district. ( Sefc Report on Schools in the Midland 
Districts.) • 

.A feature which distinguishes them yet more remarkably from 
those of other schools, is the regularity of their attendance. v Of the 
whole number of 130, it is seldom that more than two or three are 
absent, and the whole are not unfrequently assembled. Any vacancy 
which occurs in the numbers is readily filled up. There are, indeed, 
always candidates who cannot be admitted to th<^school. In these 
circumstances I find additional evidence of the met, confirmed by 
my whole experience of schools, 'tha„ the labouring classes may be 
led to appreciate a really good education , and to make some sacrifices 
to obtain it for their children. To every one acquainted with the 
circumstances on which the prosperity of a parochial school depends, 
it must be evident that the Battersea school could not have attained 
its present state of efficiency, or have acquired, to the extent it has, 
the confidence of the labouring classes, unless, to the other ad- 
vantages it possesses, the cordial support and the active supervision 
of the parochial clergy were super added. It is, in point of fact, 
to the practical knowledge of elementary education of the vicar 
of Battersea, the Hon. and Rev. Robert Eden, and to his unwearied 
zeal in the promotion of it in the parish of Battersea, most efficiently 
seconded by the labours of his curate, Mr. Mitchell, that the suece>3 
of the school is, in a great measure, to be attributed. 

Sacrifices made by the clergyman, in an enlightened spirit, in 
behalf of his school, I ha\e never found to be without fruit. There 
is, accordingly, in the parish of Battersea, evidence of an im- 
provement produced through the means of the village school in the 
religious character of the labouring population. A great increase 
is apparent in the attendance on the public services of the Church, 
an orderly and peaceable demeanour of the people hitherto unknown 
to the parish, and a marked improvement in their manners and 
morals. It could, indeed, scarcely be otherwise. Every child 
who leaves tiie school, and penetrates, in search of its home, the 
obscure alleys and lanes of the parish, is a missionary of civilization* 
The day has not probably passed ov^er without some mark of the 
clergyman’s personal interest in that child — the schoolmaster’s 
utmost efforts have been directed to its welfare, and all the edu- 
cational resources of the school brought to bear upon its instruction. 
The labouring man knows where for these benefits the debt of his 
gratitude is due ; and thus the child silently pleads with him the 
cause of the Church, and with it the cause of morality* and v of public 
order. ^ 

* J have appended to this Report a statement of the ages of the children composing 
the seveial classes. (See Appendix Z.) 
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Whilst the clergyman founds upon the labours of the school his 
hopes for a future generation, he thus finds them* under the blessing 
of God, not without fruit in the present. 

In that favourable opinion which I have expressed of the Battersea 
school, I am desirous to ffe understood as speaking of it in its cha- 
racter as a. parochial or village school, and not as a model school. 

If a model school be, simply, one, the results attained in which 
are held out as desirable to be attained, and, with adequate resources, 
attainable in others, then is this school fully entitled to the de- 
signation. 

It is not with reference to that which is practicable in elementary 
education, but that which is actually accomplished , that I consider 
the # results attained in it remarkable — on the contrary, I think 
that much more might be done in it ; and I found this opinion as 
well upon my knowledge of the ^blility of the piaster as of the 
educational resources placed at his disposal. If that influence is 
to be exercised upon the religious and moral condition of the 
masses of our population* to which the friends of elementary edu- 
cation look forward, and if to this it be a necessary condition that 
the hearts of the people should be won to it, then it is necessary that 
in every parish there should be established a school at least as 
efficient as the Battersea school. And I see no reason why this 
result should not be accomplished, if the cause were as fortunate 
in the union of its friends as it is in the goodwill of.the Government 
and the support of the nation. 

But if the Battersea school is put forward as a model school, in 
the sense that its organization and the manner of conducting it are 
to serve as types on which # the organization and management of 
other schools are to be formed, then I cannot but think it a term 
very improperly ajrplied to it. 

Seven teachers are constantly employed in the task of instructing 
the children of the seven classes which compose it, under the 
supervision of a head- master, whose duty is rather to see that the 
functions of these teachers are efficiently performed than himself 
to teach. 

The student of the training pollege, to whose mind this school 
presents itself, therefore, as a model, when at length he takes the 
task of organizing and conducting a school upon himself, seeks also 
seven teachers and seven classes, and adopts the Battersea course 
of instruction. 

The teachers at Battersea are of mature years, and however 
inexperienced in teaching, they are possessed, themselves, of the 
knowledge they are called upon to communicate to others, and 
they have every motive to earnestness and assiduity in the perform- 
ance of their functions. The national schoolrpaster has, on the 
other hand, to select his teachers from amongst children ,* who 

* Of the average a^o of 10 or 11 years. 
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have had little instruction but that which they have received from 
other children no older than themselves, and yho have no motive 
whatever to devote to teaching any feeble ability t.Q teach which 
they mav be supposed to possess, — who are, in f?ict, indisposed to 
do so. £ e, 

Thus, taking the Battersea school as his model, and placing 
himself in the same relation to his monitors in which Mr. M‘Leod 
formerly stood to him, he constructs a school obnGxious to all 
the vices of the monitorial system; and, pointing to the disparity 
of his teachers and those at Battersea, sits down in despair of ac- 
complishing .any similar result. 

If, however, he has been instructed, as will probably be the case, 
that, under different circumstances, he is to adopt a different or- 
ganization from that of the Battersea school, then that school 
ceases to be his model, and this admitted, a model school becomes, 
ob\iously. a desideratum. Nothing is indeed, in my opinion, 
more needed to the efficiency of the training college than a true 
model school ; a school conducted in some locality not far distant 
from it, upon the same plan on which the student himself is to 
conduct the school of which he is to be placed in charge, and whose 
results are achieved under the same difficulties with which he will 
have to contend ; — a school having no other educational resources 
than such as the promoters of other schools might be encouraged, 
aided by public grants, to provide : — the results of which the master 
might, without 0 injustice to himself, be led to compare with the 
fruits of his own labours^ and the success of which he might without 
presumption seek to emulate. 

I have gathered from my com muaicat ions with the founders 
of this institution, that their general views in the organization 
of the Village School were as follows : — This School was adopted 
not simply as a means of instructing the pftpil of the 1 raining 
school in the art of teaching, but as embodying the idea that, for 
success in elementary instruction, a certain proportion of skilled 
masters or assistants, to the number of children taught, is in- 
dispensable. This organization supposes that the master should 
be assisted by apprenticed pupil-teachers in different stages of 
maturity, and in the proportion of one apprentice to every 30 or 40 
children. The head-master at Battersea necessarily holds a relation 
to that school (as the teacher of didactics), somewhat different 
from that which he would hold in a village school, not connected 
with a Normal School, but in which he had the aid of apprenticed 
pupil-teachers. In the latter case, he would, during every hour 
in the day, be engaged in the practical business of instructing 
the scholars. The Battersea Village School received its present 
organization from the conviction that the education of the children 
of the poor canndt be rendered efficient by the monitorial system ; 
and that the apprenticeship of the most proficient and skilful 
pupils of elementary schools affords the readiest practicable means 
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of rearing in these schools a body of assistant masters, who may 
become candidates for admission into the Nbrmal Schools, and 
thus complete a course of training in the art of school-keeping, 
steadily pursued through years of useful experience. That organ- 
ization is also* a sign that the founders of this institution were not 
disposed to be satisfied with any system of instruction in this country, 
the machinery of which should in any respect be less efficient 
than that which the poor of other countries enjoy, either from 
the munificence of individuals or from the providence of the Go- 
vernment. In order to carry into execution so great and beneficial 
a change in the organization of our parochial schools, the assistance 
of the Government would be required in aid of the local funds. 

# In a former part of my Report on this school, I have borne 
testimony to the very inadequate character of the accommodation 
supplied by the school-buildings. The whole sy stem of the school 
obviously suffers from the confined dimensions of the school-room, — 
from an echo which it has been found impossible to silence, and 
from the intolerable noise of the high-road which runs close under 
its windows. ’"When it is borne in mind how many teachers are 
annually distributed oyer the country, who^e practical skill in the 
art of teaching is acquired by their efforts iti it, any cause tending 
in any degree to impair the success of those efforts rises into an evil 
of no ordinary magnitude. For these reasons, I cannot but think 
it desirable that new school buildings should bo erected in some 
more favourable locality for the use of the Village School. 

It is worthy, also, of consideration that, by reason of the reputation 
which this school has acquired, it is frequented by the clergy, and 
by other persons from different parts, of the country, desirous to be- 
nefit the cause of education in their own districts. That opportunity 
to form a judgment on the merits of the school by a careful ex- 
amination of it not being afforded to them, which is supplied to 
the Inspector, they are left to such impressions as they may derive 
from a cursory observation, often, I doubt not, influenced by those 
unfavourable circumstances under which, in respect to its school- 
buildings, it is conducted. 

I have, &e., # 

. Henry Moseley. 

To the Right Honourable the* Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council on Education. 
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Mr . Moseley's Report on the 


Appendix (B). 


List of TR\CHErfs that have beeiT Trained at the I3 attrrska Training School 
. ''With their present Localities. 


N ajne of Schoolmaster. 

School. 

Patrons. 

Mr. William Bragg • 

SherilYhales . . . .'j 


Uilbv . . . 

John Diggens. • 

Ketley 1 

Tittensor (Trentbam) • . ( 

The Duke of Sutherland. 

William Diggens . 

Lille3lia.ll > 


Alfred Diggens 

Sims .... 

Copesfhorne . • . . i 
Marton . . 0 . . . / 

Edward D. Davenport, Esq. 

George Kent . • 

Stamner 

The Earl of Chichester. 

Christie • . • 

Milton Abbott . 

The Duke of Bedford. 

Bryan .... 

Motcomb 

The Karl of Grosvenor. 

Forss .... 

Coleshill 

The Earl of Radnor. 

Mitchell • 

Penryn. . . . m . 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bt., M.P. 

Hand . . . . ) 

Packett . . . ) 

Caine 

Rev. J. Guthrie, M. A. 

Wvver. 

Stoweiton 

Sir George Philips, Bart. 

Pringle 

Holland Farm. • 

The Hon. Caroline Fox. 

George .... 

New bold Verdun and Eal-'i 

. 

Rol>ert Blakeston .1 
Ephraim Brown . j 

ing Grove . . • • ( 

Partially tiained and likely ( 
to return to the school . J 

The Lady Noel Byron. 

Alcock .... 

Burv 

Edmund Grundy, Esq. 

Sawer .... 

Partially trained . 

Rev. J. Wilkinson. 

Smith . • • . 1 

Harry Wood* . . j 

Read 

Richard Fort, Esq. 

Brainj .... 

Richard Green . • 

Edward Lovey 
Daniel Broughton 
Henry Carvill . 

Kingswood 

Taoalneston . *. . • 

Hyde 

Broughton ..... 
Dulwicli village school • 

T. S. Alcock, Esq. 

Sir John Bui lean, Bart. 

The Rev. H. James Legge. 
Rev. G. Frost.' 

Jdfin Allen, Esq., late Mas- 

ter of Dulwich College. 

William Hammond 

Swindon 

Directors of the Great 



Western Railway. 

William Evans 

Old Sw inford Hospital . 

The Hon. — J'oley. 

Rice .... 

Milford 

Anthony & Edward Strutt, 

and Mrs. Wilkinson 

Walkden Moor (very re- 
cently). 

Esqs. 

LorJflrancis Egcrton. 

‘ John Goodall . . 1 
Tilleard . . . j 

Gawthorpe 

J • P. Kay Shultleworth, Esq. 

Ferdinand Jnglott • 

Malta 

The Maltese Government. 

Marshall D’Avray. 

Mauritius 

The Governor. 

Alcorn . . . . 1 
Wilkins . . .j 

Parkhurst Prison . • • 

The Visitor. 

Farncomb • 

Norwood School of Industry 

1 The Poor Law Commis- 



sioners. , 

William Rush. 

, 5 

} f 

Henry Popef . 

if 

t f 

Thomas Brown 

(Partially tiained at Bat- 

The Marchioness of Lans- 

( 

tersea, and the rest at 
Norwood), Bowood. 

downe. 


* Since removed^ *f No# at the parochial school of Christ C hurcli, Chelecii. 
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List of Teachers that have been Trained at the Battersea Training School, &c. — 

continued. t 


Name of School master. I School. 


William Ockendon 
Charles Castle 
Charles Castle 
Alexander Braid • 
Heniy Carvill 
Alfred Goffin 
James Hunter 
George Broughton . 
William Hacking. 
William Joyner . 
James Longson 
•Henry Krinks . 
James Tilleard . 
Bobeit Giimson . 
Samuel Sharpe • 
William Thomas • 

John Tregenza • 
Henry Nicholls 
Matthew Hirst 
William Holmes . 
John Linn . 

Amos Faisons . • 

Chailes Tonkin • 


Kingston Union Wtirhhousei The Board of Guardians. 


Parochial school, Chelsea. • 
Swindon, Wiltshire . • 

South Molton, Devon • 
Tattershall, Lincoln . 
Chelsea ..... 

Oakenshaw, Lancashire • 
Caine, Wiltshire . 
Capesthorne, Cheshire. . 

Hofwyl, Switzerland • 
.CUevington, Alnwick . . 

Chenies, Bucks 
Wheal-Friendsliip, Tavi- 
stock. 

C2ui*kye, Redruth. . • 

j Dowlais, Merthyr Tydvil. 

I 

I Tonbridge Wells . 

Sancreed, Cornwall . • 

I Returned home in ill-health. 
Dead. 


I The Rev. Thomas Ball. 

{ Birectors of the Great 
Western Railway. 

Earl Fortescue. 

Viscount Ebrington. 

Rev. W. H. Howard. 

Richard Fort, Esq. 

Rev. J. Guthrie. 

E. D. Davenport, Esq. 

De Fellenberg’s School. 
LoriFHowick. 

Rev. Lord Wriothesley 
Russell . 

R. Taylor, Esq. 

Sir C. Lemon. 

Sir John Guest. 

Rev. J. Pearson. 

S. Tremenheere, Esq. 






Names of the Students who have left the College, from the period when it was transferred to the National Society, including particulars concerning 
.the Progress and Present State of the Schools under their Charge, and the Number of Months they were in Residence. 
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Number of Children I 
m the School I 




5 a. u.— Rise, Wash, Dress, aud Make Beds. 14 p.m. — Dinner. j 6i p. M.—Supper. 

S a. m. — Prayers. 2 p. m. — second Division of Teachers go to the Village 9 p. m. — PrayeTS. 

SI A.h, — Breakfast School. 10 p. m. — Retire to rest. 

9 a. m. — First Division ofTeachers go to the VillageSchool 4 or 5 p. m. — Ditto ditto return from Village 1 ^ 

12 Noox.— Ditto ditto return from Village School. School. * “ 
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Appendix (D). 


The National Society's i Training Institution , Rat ter sea, IS 45. 

The National Society has been induced, by the “offer of contributions 
to be specially appropriated in aid of one or other of its Training 
Institution^, to establish subsidiary funds for their special benefit.’* 

In conformity with this resolution, I beg leave to address you most 
respectfully and earnestly in behalf of the Battersea College. 

It was instituted, some years ago, by Mr. Kay Shuttle wort hfcind Mr. 
Tufnell, and having been much enlarged, it was transferred to the National 
Society at the close of the year 1843. 

The main features of the system on which it is conducted are fully 
described in the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education for 
1842 and 1843. The only modification it has received, under the 
present management, is in the departments of ecclesiastical and liturgical 
history, and in the study of the English language. The time occupied in 
these subjects has been increased. 

The masters it has sent out are now at work in various parts of the 
country, especially the manufacturing and mining districts ; and the 
strongest testimonials are constantly received of their efficiency and 
usefulness. 

It has been found that many of the most eligible candidates for admis- 
sion are utterly unable to contribute any sum towards their own training, 
and are destitute of books and school apparatus. 

Others have exhausted their little funds in paying for their training, 
clothes, washing, &c., and are equally without means when they receive 
an appointment to a school. 

The expenses of the institution are necessarily large, and make 
corresponding demand on the special fund of the parent society. 

Upon these considerations (and many more nvght be added), T respect- 
fully appeal to you for aid towards the following objects : — 

1. The foundation of exhibitions of 15/. and 10/. each towards the ex- 
penses of deserving students. 

2. The enlargement of the institution library, and the.presentation to 
such schools as may receive masters from the Battersea Institution, of 
text-books, black-boards, and other apparatus, required for efficient 
elementary instruction, according to the methods employed in the Model 
School. 

3. The development of the scientific, musical, and industrial depart- 
ments of the institution, e. g. y the enlargement of the workshops, purchase 
of a printing press,* piano-forte, organ, a second seraphine, electrical 
apparatus,']' telescope, microscope, some optical instruments, a galvanic 
battery, a thermometer, chemical furnaces, a barometer, &c., and the 
formation of a botanical garden. 

* Through the kindness of a few friends, a new printing-office has been erected, 
materials for bookbinding and printing purchased — and lour exhibitions, one of 5/., 
two of 10/. and one of 15/., given to deserving students. 4 

f In consequence of the circulation of a proof-sheet of this appeal, the Rev. Tullie 
Cornthwaite has ju*t presented an excellent electrical apparatus to the institution, 
besides a donation in money. 
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4. The erection of a dormitory for students from tfie colonies and 

dependencies of Great Britain, whose expenses will be paid by the 
Government ; a most important feature in the prospects of the insti- 
tution. # 

5. The erection of a large class-room, capable of holding 120 students, 

to serve as a chapel and examination hall. * 

6. The purchase of standard works on education, maps, models, 
diagrams, plans of school-buildings, &c., as specimens of method in 
elementary instruction, from all parts of Europe. 

Such are some of the purposes to which donations and subscriptions 
will be appropriated, under the direction of the Society’s Committee. 

It is not designed, by this appeal, to interfere with any of the ordinary 
channels which furnish contributions to the National Society ; but it is 
believed # that there are many persons who feel a peculiar interest in the 
efficient training of schoolmasters, and would cheerfully aid in so im- 
portant an object. • 

I beg in conclusion to state, that I and my able fellow-tutors have but 
one end in view, namely, the improvement of elementary instruction, 
according to the tolerant and •moderate principles of the Established 
Church. 

I have, &c., 

Thomas Jackson, A.M., Principal . 


* Donations already Received : — \ £, 

It. It. Wood, Esq., Fulham . . . 5# 0 

Ti utnan, H anbury, and Co. . . . . 25 0 

A. Slade, Esq., Battersea • . . . 20 0 

Itev. John Iioole, Walthamstow . . . 10 0 

Alms at Brompton Church, August, 17, 1845 . 20 0 

H. S. Thornton, Esq., Batteisea Rise . . 10 0 

Rev. Tullie Cornthwaite ... • # 50 

Benjamin Kdgington, Esq. .... 55 

William Cotton, jfisq., Leytonstone . . . 10 0 

W. Price, Ks(p, Reigate ..... J 0 

Thomas Martin, Esq., Reigate • • • . 50 

Mrs. Wix, Battersea ..... 50 

T. R. Jeflerson, Esq., Battersea . . . 5 0 

Anonymous ....... 50 

R. Fownes, Esq. ...... 55 

11. Brooks, Esq., Paddington .... 2 2 

Joshua Stanger, Esq., Keswick . . . 10 0 

G. Field, Esq., Clapham .... 5 

Collection at Streatham . .... 22 0 

Rev. R. Joynes, Gravesend .... 2 0 

Mr. Ikin, Fulham . . •. . . . 10 

Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. . . . . 10 0 
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AppE&bfx (E). 

Training Institution, Battersea , March %bth, 1844. , 

The Battersea T#raihing Institution is intended to prepare young men 
as national schoolmasters, chiefly for the manufacturing and mining 
districts. They are to continue as students one year, or thereabouts. 
After the expiration of this period, if they have conducted themselves well* 
and made suitable improvement in their learning, they Mrill be consider- 
ed eligible for schools in union with the National Society. 

It is desirable that none should apply for admission who are under 
twenty or over thirty-six years of age ; and they are earnestly requested 
to consider beforehand the conditions and regulations contained in this 
document, in order that they may (feme duly prepared to fulfil them. 

The reverend the clergy and other members of the Church, who ftiay 
be desired to give certificates and sign or countersign testimonials, are 
respectfully requested to do so cautiously and considerately ; remembering 
the serious harm which they may occasion, by recommending persons 
for admission into training, of whose good character they have not full 
personal knowledge. 

Applicants for admission must produce a certificate, signed by the 
clergyman of the parish or district where they have last resided. They 
must also forward testimonials of their moral conduct and Christian de- 
portment, from three respectable householders, to whom they have been 
known for the space of one \ ear at the least; these testimonials to be 
entirely in the handwriting of the persons who sign them, and counter- 
signed by the clergyman of the parish in which the several householders 
reside. The points on which testimony is required are such as the follow- 
ing : — Age; situation in life; family and connexions; how educated; 
how subsequently employed ; where lately residing, and how long; 
moral habits and character; personal appearance and general health; 
temper and disposition, particularly as to children ; whether fond of 
them; whether accustomed to manage or to teach them; whether a 
regular attendant at church; whether a communicant; whether ever 
employed in a Sunday-school. . 

The applicants must also personally answer the questions marked 
“No. II.” in this paper, and write a letter to the Principal, stating their 
views concerning education generally, and more particularly the duties 
required of a National Schoolmaster. 

Thev will then, before admission, be examined us to their knowledge 
of the Bible and the Book of Comirton Prayer, sacred history and geo- 
graphy, and in reading, writing, spelling, grammar, and arithmetic. 
They must read fluently, spell correctly from dictation, write a good, bold 
hand, be well practised in arithmetic, as far as the Rule of Three, in- 
clusive, and above all, have a competent knowledge of the •Holy Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer. It will also be desirable for them to 
have studied carefully the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England. " * « 

If resident in the country, the applicants need not come to London 
to be examined. Assuming their testimonials to be satisfactory, Ex- 
amination Papers [Form “ No, I. 5 ’] will be forwarded, under cover, to 
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the clergyman of the parish or district in which thejlive, or to some other 
competent person whom he may appoint ; and the applicants will be 
desired to fill up these papers without assistance of kind whatever. 
A written pledge to this effect will be required before the papers can be 
received. • 

If these are approved, the candidate will be admitted a Probationer 
for three months, on his paying, or giving adequate security for the pay- 
ment of the sum of 8/. 3s. to the Society, for the quarter’s hoard and 
washing; the instruction he may receive being gratituous. But in c^ise 
it is found, before the end of this period, that he discovers no fitness for 
the office of a teacher, or is otherwise incompetent, he will be called upon 
to withdraw, and will be charged only for the number of the weeks he 
may have resided in the Institution, at the rate of 32/. 12.v. a-year. 

The establishment consists of the Rev. Thomas Jackson, M.A., Prin- 
cipal ; the Rev. John Hunter, Vice-Principal ; ^ Mr. Thomas Tate, 
Mathematical Master; Mr. M‘Leod, Master of the Battersea Model 
School, and of the Art of Teaching, or Method ; and Mr. Linn, Industrial 
Master. Lectures on Geography will he given statedly by Mr. Hughes; 
on Music, by Mr. Ilullah mid his Assistants ; on Gymnastics, by Mr. 
Cousins ; and on Writing, by Mr. Zurhorst. 

Under these gentlemen, the pupils will be employed in studying, — as 
far as may be practicable and expedient in a twelve-months’ course, — the 
Doctrines, &c., of the Bible, as expounded by the Church of England ; 
General Church History; History of the English Church and Liturgy: 
— Etymology; English Grammar; Commercial Arithmetic; English, 
Roman, and Greek History; Mechanics; Mathenfaties ; Pestalozzian 
Arithmetic; Chemistry; Land Surveying; the Mulhauser Method of 
Writing; the Phonic Method of Reading; and especially the Art of 
Teaching. For this last most important purpose, the Village School of 
Battersea is allowed by the Honourable and Reverend Robert Eden, to 
continue, as formerly, the Model School of the Institution ; and the Pupil- 
Teachers will devote some hours a-day, during the last four months of 
their term, to attendance at that school, having classes there assigned 
them under the superintendence of Mr. M‘Leod. They will also be 
required to assist in gardening and household work, under the direction 
of Mr. Li.ii n. 

Thomas Jackson, M.A., Principal. 

*** Donations of books for the library, and specimens of manufacture, 
fossifs, &c., for the museum, will be most thankfully received. 


No. 1. 

Questions to he answered personally by every Candidate for admis- 
sion as a Probationer into the Battersea Training Institution. 

Scripture . 

Give some account of the life of # 

What does Scripture tell us respecting 
Explain the doctrine 

Show from Scrripture that we are bound to 
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' Liturgy . 

Give some historical account of 

How does the Rubric direct concerning 

Show that the Liturgy recognises the doctrine of 

What is stated in the XXXJX Articles concerning 

History . 

Mention some remarkable event in the reign of 
At what period occurred 
Give some account of , 

English Grammar . 

Define a * 

Write a sentence containing 

Name, as parts of speech, the words 1 

What rules of Syntax arc exemplified in the sentence 

* 

Arithmetic. 

Multiply 

Divide 

Represent in the denomination of 

What cost at per 

If ' cost what will 

If men perform a work in days, how soon will 

men do it ? 

If men in days of hours long, build a wall 

feet long, feet high, and feet thick; how many 

men in days of hours long can build a wall feet 

long feet high, and feet thick ? * 

Compute the simple interest of for at per cent, 

per annum. Add the fractions 


No. II. 

Paper to he filled up by every Candidate for admission as'a Proba- 
tioner into the Battersea Training Institution. 

Being desirous of obtaining admission as a Probationer into the 
National Society’s Institution, at Battersea, I d Q hereby declare, viz. : — 

(1) That the answers to the following questions are given truly and 
w ithout reserve. 

(2) That in case of my being admitted into the Institution, I will 
conduct mjself orderly and respectfully. 

(3) That in the event of my obtaining an appointment to a school 
through the influence of the National Society, I will serve iny 
employers faithfully and diligently, endeavouring to carry the 
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Society’s principles into effect to the best of my power ; and 
to promote the moral and religious welfare of the children 
intrusted to my care. 

N.B* — An answer must be given to every question. 

1. — Where and when were you born and baptised? * 

2. — Where and when were you confirmed? 

3. — By whom were you examined for confirmation?) 

— and, by what Bishop were you confirmed ? j 

4. — Are you in the habit of attending the lord’s) 

Supper ? | 

5. — How long have you been a regular commu-i 

nicant ? j 

6. — Are you single or married ? ..... 

(If married the certificate of marriage must be 
produced.) 

7. — If you have any children, state thenamesand 

ages of every one of them ...... 

8. — To what trade or calling were you brought 

lip ? How long have you left it ? Were jou 
apprenticed to the trade 

9. — How have jou been employed for the last) 

four years ? — with whom ? — and where ? . . j 

10. — Where are you living at this present time ? — 1 

IIow long have you lived theie ? . • . 

11. — Have jou any debts or pecuniary incuni-) 

brances of any kind ? J 

12. — Have you means of paying the thirty-two 

pounds twelve shillings which are charged by 
the Society for your maintenance at the Insti- 
tution without incurring any debt ? . 


Appendix (F). 


J For It done hg the Students . 

1. A model map of Europe and part of Asia, exhibiting a comparative 
view of its surface ; the mountains, &c. being all done to a scale. 

2. A model map of the Holy Land, comprising a representation of the 
external physical features of that country as explored by recent 
authorities. 

3. A working model of section of the steam-engine, executed for ‘the 
purpose of illustrating lectures upon that subject. 

4. On two zinc plates, the solar system of Ptolemy and that of Copernicus; 
the latter being so arranged as to show the relutive magnitude of the 
sun in comparison with the planets. 

A brick provision-house, near the piggery. 

Foui rustic garden-seats. 

Summer-house. 

Over one of the walks of the garden has been erected a Chinese 
pagoda, in trellis-work, for creeping plants. 

9. The hot-house has been enclosed by an ornamented fence. 

10. In the paint-house such alterations have been effected as to admit 
of fruit being deposited there for preservation. 
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11. Outlines of the map of Asia, Europe, England, Ac., hate been drawn 
on black boards. 

12. A portion of the garden-ground has been appropriated to the rearing 

of botanical specimens. # 

13. An “ Attwood’s Machine” r for measuring the velocity of falling 

bodies. c * 

14. A large model of Jerusalem and the environs; the buildings in cork. 
The elevation of the surrounding country shown on an accurate 

f scale; the measurements according to Dr. Robinson, &c. 

15. A bec-housc. 
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Daily Routine of Industrial Occupations. 


Nit mint of 
Students em- 
ploy ed m 
each occupa- 
tion. 

t) 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
a 

0 
2 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

8 


Printers. 

Clean knives and forks. 

Pomp water. 

Prepare vegetables. 

Librarian. 

Modellers. 

Attend to master’s rooms. 

Open and close windows in the old building. 

Dust and take account of knives and forks. 

Attend to gas and close shutters. 

Attend to tool-house. 

Letter-carrier. 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 

Sweep lower landing and stairs in new building. 

Recorder, /. r. take account of students, late or absent, from any lesson, 
&c. & c. 

Sweep upper landing and stairs in new building. 

,, ,, , , old building, 

' Light fire in lower class-room. 

Sweep lower class-room. 

1 Light fire in laboratory, 

i , , dining-hall. 

, , upper class-room. 

I Sweep lobby and passage. 

I , , yard and covered way. 
t Clean mastic surfaces. 

I Clean and put away drawing-slate*. 

Clean dining-hall windows. 

Attend to basins in lavatory. 

,, covered way. 

Clean laboratory windows. 

,, lower class-rc >m windows. 

Attend t8 gymnastics, &c. 

Clean upper class-room windows. 

Superintendents and waiters, 
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Appendix (ft). 

t 


Dfetary. 


Days. 

Hrenkfa-st. 

» 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Sunday 

Coflee ami tea, with 
bread and butter. 

Cold boiled. beef, potatoes, 
beet, and bread. 

Tea, with bread 
and bAtter. 

Monday 

Coffee and tea, with 
bread and butter. 

Roiled mutton, suet- puddings, 

1 vegetables, bread, and beer. 

Tea, with bread 
and butter. 

^Tuesday 

Coffee and tea, with 
hte.nUund butter. 

Roast tnutton, vegetables, 
bread, and beer. 

Tea, with biead 
and butter. 

Wednesday 

Coftee and tea, with 
bie.rd and butter. 

. Soup, plum-puddings, bread, 
beer, and vegetables. 

Tea, with bread 
and butter. 

Thursday . 

Coffee arid tea, with 
bread aru^ butter. 

Roast mutton, vegetables, 
biead, and beer. 

Tea, with bread 
and butter. 

Friday . 

Coffee and tea, with 
bread and butter. 

! Meat-puddings, vegetables, 
bread, and beer. 

Tea, with bread 
and butter. 

Saturday . 

Coffee and tea, with 
bread and butter. 

Roast beef, vegetables, bread, 
and beer. 

Tea, with bread 
and butter. 


N.R. — The meals are laid out by eight of (he students, "selected weekly, consisting 
of four of the senior members of the establishment, acting as superintendents, and four 
of the junior students serving in the capacity of waiters. 


Half the allowance of meat allowed on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


Appendix (I). 


S v l l a IK’S. — Lectures by the Her. the Principal. 

The following courses of lectures have been delivered by the Piincipal 
during the last year : — * 

1. The history of the Church of Christ, from the Ascension of our blessed 

Redeemer until the Council of Nice, including sketches of the here- 
sies, heretics, propagation of the Gospel, lives of eminent men, 
councils, annals of thtfcJews, persecutions, &c., during that period. 

2. The history of the progress and propagation of Christianity in 

England, from the earliest times till the Norman Conquest. 

3. The points of the foregoing history most proper for children. 

4. The use of the categories in elementary teaching. 

5. Upon a certain kind of picturesque description proper for illustrating 

history to children. 

6. The elementary education of Holland. • 

7. The defects and advantages of the simultaneous and monitorial 

systems. 

8. The connexion between history and geography. The races of 
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mankind. The Ass* rian and Babylonian Empires. Their respect- 
ive boundaries. Their conquests. Tyre; its commerce, govern- 
ment, and colonies. A parallel between Tyre and more modern 
cities. The city of iJabylon. Persepolis. The Persian empire; 
its rise, progress, and decay. Auia Minor. Indians. 
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Syllabus. — Course of Instruction by the Rev . the Vice- Principal. 

1. Scripture. — Under this head the amount of regular instruction, 
has been — • 

(</) The history contained in the books of Genesis, Exodus, and 
Numbers. 

( b ) The four Gospels. 

(c) The principal Old Testament prophecies concerning the 
Messiah. 

( d ) The principal doctrines of Scripture. 

2. English Grammar. — This subject has been taught without the 

employment of any text-book, except a small published collection 
of parsing exircises. Instruction has been given on the nature of 
the sexeral parts of speech, their inflections, and the syntactical 
rules to which they conform; and that instruction has been com- 
municated, for the most part, in immediate connexion with the 
practice of parsing. But it is designed that the students of the 
senior division shall, towards the close of each year, finish their 
grammatical course with the reading and explanation of a formal 
text-book on the. principles of English grammar. 

3. History of England. — No. 1. of the historical series published 

by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has been em- 
ployed as a class-book ; and the portions of it which have been read* 
are the successive reigns from Henry VIII. to Charles I., inclusive, 
and those from George III. to Victoria, 

4. Etymology. — This branch has been taught by the aid of Ross’s 

Outlines of Etymology, none of the students now in training having 
advanced beyond the \ocabIes under the letter Q. 

5. Descriptive Geography. — This branch of instruction having been 

intrusted to the_Yice- Principal, about th? beginning of August last, 
has not been taught beyond a geneial survey of the map of the 
world and an outline of the geography of Europe 
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Syllabus. — Course of % Instruction hg Mr. Tate. 

Arithmetic. — Demonstrations of all fiic#iiost useful rules, afier t lie 
methods followed in Mr. Tate’s work on the “ First Principles of Aiith- 
metic;” construction of questions for the use of teachers in large 
schools. „ • 

Algebra. — Simple equations; text-book, Introduction to Algebra, 
by the Christian Knowledge Society. 

Proportion. — Quadratic equations ; text-book, Hub’s Algebra, first 
«80 questions. Quadratic equations of two unknown quantities ; text- 
book, Hall’s Algebra, first* 20 questions. Arithmetic and geometric 
progressions. A few simple. cases of the application of algebra to 
geometry. 

Mensuration.* — A selection of the most useful rules commonly 
given. Calculation of* railway cuttings, the more difficult cases by 
Professor Moseley’s formula. Excavation and transfer of material by 
means of waggons, as well as by barrows. 

Geometry. — The 47th proposition of Euclid, with the propositions 
upon which it necessarily depends. Illustration of the doctrine of 
similar triangles. 

Trigonometry. — Fundamental theorem. Easty questions on heights 
and distances. Given two sides and the included angle, to find the 
area of the triangle. Simple cases of surveying with the chain and the 
theodolite. Levelling with the theodolite. 

Globes and Mathematical Geogr\phy. — Outlines of astronomy. 
Lines upon the globe, with problems. Construction of a map of 
England. # 

Mechanics. —Work. Various problems on work. Accumulated 
work. Equality of moments. Constructive mechanics. Mechanical 
powers investigated oil the principle of work. 

SteXm-Engine. — Descriptive history of the steam-engine. Work of 
Gleam-engine, with the steam acting at a mean pressure as well as ex- 
pansively • Work of an engine calculated from the quantity of water 
evaporated. 

Natural Philosophy. — Fluids. Bramah's press. Pressure on 
flood-gates. Pressure on •embankments. Specific gravity. Floating 
bodies. Deptli a barge will sink with a given load. The atmosphere. 
Mechanical properties of the air, barometer, syphon, reciprocating 
springs, air pump, Marriotte’s and Guy Lussac’s laws, common pump, 
force-pump, plunger-pump, fire-engine. 

Chemistry. — The essential substances in the atmosphere. Oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, carbonic acid gas. Properties # of each. The presence 
of carbonic acid gas not accidental. The constitution of the atmo- 
sphere a striking proof of the wisdom and goodness of God. 

Agricultural Chemistry. — The organic part of plants is composed 
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of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. Food of plants; the way 
in which it enters the pfent. The way in which carhbnic acid gas enters 
into the body of the plant. The form in which nitrogen enters the 
plant. Functions and structure of plants. Inorganic part of plants. 

Soils . — lo determine the relative quantity of organic matter ; to 
determine the relative proportion of Time ; physical properties of soils; 
means of improving land -1st. Mechanical means. Draining, plough- 
ing, sub-ploughing, and deep ploughing. 2nd. Chemical means. 
Manures of two kinds, vegetable and animal ; digested and undigested 
manuies ; mineral manures. 


Appendix (M). 


Syllabus. — Course of Instruction by Mr. MLeod. 

Mr. M‘Leod’s course of instructioncom prises the following sub- 
jects: — 

The Church Catechism ; Scripture Geography ; Demonstrative 
Arithmetic, or the Theory and Practice of Arithmetic according to 
the method of Pestalozzi ; and Critical Remarks on the faults which 
the teachers in training may have committed while conducting the 
classes assigned them in the Model School. 

The Critical Remarks may be reduced to the following heads: — 

1. Little skill shown in the analysis of the lesson. 

2 Bible lessons not properly sketched put, and the application not 
sufficiently practical. 

3. The questions proposed not such as to require thought on the part 

of the pupil. 

4. Explanation of terms not sufficiently simple. % 

5. Errors laught in the communication of knowledge. 

6. Geographical lesson not systematically arranged. 

7. Want of quickness in the solution of arithmetical questions on thp 

black-board. 

8. Answers reached from only a few children, and these too often 

allowed to answer simultaneously . 

9. Errors in grammar and pronunciation. 

10. The teacher’s manner, whether dull or animated, &c. 

11. The tone of the voice, w hether harsh or shrill, &c. 

12. Distance from the class, and the proper posture of the body not 

attended to. 

13. Dictation and composition lessons pot carefully examined and 

corrected. 

14. Children allowed to make the figures on their slates in a cafeless 

mahner. 

15. Children permittee^ to read too fast, the stops passed over, and 

little skill shown in examining on what has been read. 

16. The order of the class not maintained, and the plans for securing 

quietness not observed. 
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17. Children not properly superintended in the playiground. 

18. Proper motives for the regulation of conduct not appealed to. 

19. Habits of kindness, respect, &c., not cultivated. 

39. No attempt made to arouse and enlighten th| conscience. 

• * 

Besides the Critical Remarks , LeAures lyive been given on the 
following subjects : — • 

1. Duties to be observed on opening the schoo ; prayers, by whom 

they should be read. • 

2. On givingBible lessons according to the simultaneous and elliptical 

method. 

3. Various methods of teaching reading. 

4. Rules to be observed in teaching reading. 

5. On spelling, dictation, and composition. 

6. The monitorial, simultaneous and mixed methods of instruction. 

7- Method of teaching geography? 

8. On school government. 

9. On school organization, the classification of children, and the pre- 

paration of time tables* 

10. The duties of teachers in reference to clergymen, committees, and 

parents. 

11. Moral qualities important in a teacher. 

12. Formation of habits in children. 

Geography . 

Since the beginning of August, Scripture geography has been added 
to the list of subjects to be taught by me. The geographical course 
will embrace the following countries: — Asia Minor, Palestine, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Chaldea. 

The arrangement that has been adopted in teaching the geography 
of Asia Minor is as follows: — 

1. The name of the'eountry. 2. Boundaries. 3. Astronomical posi- 
tion, length, &c. 4. Mountains, plains, valleys. 5. Rivers, lak^s. 

o. Minerals. 7. Climate. 8. Animals and vegetables. 9. People, 
manners and customs, religion and government. 10. Commerce. 
11. Divisions, towns, &c. 12. Islands. 

Arithmetic . — Text Boohs. 

Tate’s Arithmetic. McLeod’s Arithmetical Questions. 

The Church Ca4echism . — Text Books. 

Archdeacon Sinclair’s Catechism. The Oxford Catechism. 
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Appendix (N). 

Questions Proposed to the Students of the Battersea. Training 
^Schools, iv October, 1S45, by the Inspector. 

Scriptural Knowledge — {Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and the 

Gospels). 

1. Give an analysis of the Book of Numbers? 

2. What events recorded in the Book of Exodus arc typical ? 

3. Relate the circumstances attendant upon the death of Aaron. 

4. What Prophecies of the Old Testament refer to t lie Messiah m his 
* olliccs of “ a Teacher,” “ a Mediator,” and “ a Saviour?” 

5. What are the Parables recorded in the 13th Chapter of St. Matthew? 

0. Give texts of Scripture illustrative of the following Christian Graces ” 

— “Humility,” “ Meekness,” 44 Temperance,” “ Diligence, “Con- 
tentment,” “ Self-denial,” “ Meditation,” “Watchfulness.” 

*7. What Elements of the Christian Character are illustrated in Scripture 
bv the following symbols? — 44 A Light,” “ Incense,” “ a Lamp,” 
“ Salt,” “ Palms,” “ a Sword,” “ a Girdle.” 

8. What is meant by the Feast upon a Sacrifice? — In what respect 
is the federal character of the sacrifices of the Levitical Law apparent ? 
— Explain the following passages : — 

“ With all thine offerings thou shalt offer Salt.” — “The Salt of 
the Covenant of thy God.” — Lev. 2 — 13. 

“Christ, our Passover, is sacrificed for us; therefore let us keep 
the Feast.” — 1 Cor. 5 — 7,8. 

“ This is the new Testament in my blood.” — Luke 22 — 20. 

9. Describe the rites observed in the Celebration of the Jewish Passover, 
and apply them to illustrate the account given hy the Evangelists 
of the Last Supper of our Lord. 

10. What was the Covenant of Works, and what the Covenant of Grace? 
— Who were the parties to these Covenants respectively ? — What 
their Conditions, their Seals, their Privileges, and their Penalties? 

Church History. 

1. What are the principal events recorded in the History of the Church 

during the first year of its existence? 

2. Give texts of Scripture showing the prominence assigned in the 

preaching of the Apostles to “ the Resurrection of Christ from the 
Dead?” 

3. What is the history of the dispute concerning the' observance of the 

Mosaic Law by Gentile Converts, and what was the decision of the 
first Council at Jerusalem in respect to it? 

4. What proof is there of the submission of the Church to the authority 

of that Council? J 

5. What circumstances are recorded of St. Paul’s visit to Athens? 

6. What were the principal tenets of the Epicureans and the Stoics? • 

7. Give some account of the Life of St. John. 
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8. Give Borne particulars in respect to the Assemblils of the Christians 

of the Apostolic Age, and to their manner of conducting Public 
Worship and administering the Holy Eucharist. 

9. Relate some particulars as to the Lives of tlfc following eminent 

Men: — Origen, Chrysostom, Pelagius, Augustine, Bede. . 

« 

Natural Philosophy and Agricultural Chemistry . 

1. Describe the barometer, and account for the suspension of the 

barometric column. * 

2. Describe and explain the common suction-pump. 

3. Explain the formation of dew ; and account for the deposition or 

it in different quantities on different substances. — Why are the 
clearest nights of summer the coldest ? 

4. Enumerate the compounds oxygen and nitrogen, and express, 

under symbolical forms, the proportions in which these elements 
unite, severally, to form them. 

5. Give a method by which atmospheric air may be analyzed, and show 

in what respects the wisdom and goodness of God are apparent in 
its chemical constitution! 

6. What is the food of plants? by what organs do they receive it, 

and into what substances do they convert it? 

7. On what general causes does the efficacy of manure depend? 

8. Describe the different forms of animal manure, and their effects. 

9. Describe, in like manner, the different forms of mineral manure. 

The Art of Teaching. 

1. Give a general account of the different methods which have been 

proposed for organizing an elementary school. 

2. What different methods have been proposed for teaching children 

to read, and on what principles have they respectively been 
founded ? 

3. How would you organize a school of 150 children, supposing that 

you had an assistant master and a class-room ? What arranger 
meut of desks, forms, &c., would you recommend for such a 
school, and what apparatus should you require? 

4. Give a tune table for such a school, supposing it situated in a 

manufacturing district, and specify particularly the part you would 
yourself take in the course of instruction, and that which you 
would assign to your assistant. 

5. Give an outline of the course of instruction in mechanics which 

you would address to a clas^in your school. 

6. Give some account of the character of Queen Elizabeth, and of the 

principal events in her reign, in the words in .which you would 
address a lesson to a class in your school. 

• 

English History * and English Grammar. 

1. Give some account of Lady Jane Grey, and of tfie attempt made 
• to place her on the throne of England. 


* From Henry VIII. to Kliiabeth, and^from Charles I. to Victoria. 
II. • is 
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2. Give an amiUs s of the reign of Charles I. 

3. What are the names of the most eminent literary men of the time 

of Queen Elizabeth, and of their Works? — What are the charac- 
teristics of thediterature of that period? 

4. Give the names of the Statesmen who were successively at the head 

of the Government during the reign of George III., and enumerate 
in their proper order the great naval engagements of that period. 

. Relate the principal events of the Peninsular War. 

. Write a paraphrase of the following passage; parse the words 
printed in italics, and give the derivations of those words, the 
etymology of which you are acquainted with. 

Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Da tf, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 

But cloud instead, and eveV' during dark 
Surround me — from the Cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, — and, for the book of knowledge fair, 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature’s works — to me expunged and rased — 

And wisdom , at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather, Thou, celestial Lights 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate; there plant eyes ; all mist fron*thence 
Purge aud disperse ; that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Geography — Historical and Descriptive . 

1. Give some account of the history of China. 

2. Give an outline of the course of instruction in the geography of the 

Holy Land which you would address to a class in your school. 

3. Describe the mountain ranges and the river system of Asia Minor, 

aud give some account of the following towns — Trebizonde, 
Pergamos, Thyatira, Nice, Sardis, Ephesus. 

4. Write down the names of the independent states of Northern 

Italy, and draw a map exhibiting- their relative position. — What are 
the territories of the King of Sardinia? 

5. How is the length of a degree on the earth’s surface measured ? 

6. What is the cause of the tides, and of the daily change in the time 

and height of high water? 

7. What is the population of Great Britain, and what the extent and 

general conformation of its surface? 

8. Draw a map of Great Britain, showing the positions of the principal 

coal fields, and the great manufacturing towns dependent upon 
them. And state what are the chief articles of manufacture at the 
following places — Dundee, Paisley, Derby, Wolverhanqpton, Wal- 
sall, Barnsley, Iledditch, Tiverton. 

9. What are the causes of the trade winds and the Gulf stream? — 

Give a particular account of the course and velocity of the Gulf 
stream. * 
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Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Mensuration . 

1. Show that *a bx -f a cx — 2 ax rz (b + c — 2) ax, and prove 

the rule for the change of signs in subtraction 

2. Prove that ~ and that ? X # — and reduce to its 

b be b d bd \ 


1 


X — \ X 

— -r 

x - 5 

Solve the equations* 

— , 
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4 . A number of persons hire a boat for £.a to convey them b miles : 

after they have completed c miles, they take in d additional 
passengers, and the cost being equitably divided, each of those 
who have made the whole voyage, pays £e as his share of the ex- 
pense — how many were there ? 

5. Show that parallelograms upon equal bases, and between the same 

parallels, are equal. 

6 . Two towers, one of which is 40 feet higher than the other, are 50 

feet asunder; and it is observed, that when the extremities of their 
shadows coincide, the shadow of the less is 100 ieet long — what 
are the heights of the towers? 

7. What is the weight of the air in a room 25 ft. 6 - in. long, 14 ft. 10 

in. wide, and 9 ft. 7 in. high. The sp. g. of the air being *001228. 

Sin. A. 

8 . Define the sine of an angle — show that tan A. = 77 7 , and 

i^>os m A. 

prove that the sides of a triangle are to one another as the sines 
of their opposite angles. 

9. At a distance of 58 miles the summit of Mount Etna was observed 

to have an angular elevation of 1° 17 7 ' — what is the height of the 
mountain ? 

10 . A horizontal road 40 feet wide, and having slopes of 3 to 1 , is to 
be cut through an eminence, the heights of different points on 
whose surface, above the level of the road, taken at equal distances 
of 20 fe’et, are as follows — 0 , 7, 13, 17, 25,36, 20, 6 , 0*— how 
many cubic fe^J, of earth will be taken from the excavation ? 

11 . What number of workmen "must be employed to complete the 
excavation in the last example in 20 days, and to convey the material 
ISO feet; 2pickmen being required to each 3 shovellers, and each 
shoveller throwing out 450 c. f. of earth daily. 

Arithmetic . 

1 . Construct an Addition, a Short Multiplication, and. a Long Division 
• sum, so that the answer to each may readily be verified by 
inspection, and work each under the form you think most likely 
to render the different steps of the operation intelligible to a class in 
your school. 


1? 9 
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2. In what terms would you explain the nature of fractional quantities, 
and how would you prove that the value of a fraction is not altered 
when its numerator and denominator are multiplied by the same 
number, and that to divid<» one fraction by another, the divisor must 
be inverted, and thf two tfien multiplied together. 

•3-t Find the valu^' of 12 qrs. 3 bush. 3 pks. of wheat, at £2 2 s. 8 d. 

per quarter, by the Rule of Practice. 

•4. If the sixpenny loaf weighs 3 lbs. when wheat is 36s. per load, 
* what is wheat a load when it weighs 21bs. 8oz. Bdwts. ? 

•5# If beer, which is brewed with 3 bushels of malt to the barrel, 
cost 1 j?. 3r/. per gallon when malt is 62 s. Sd. per quarter, how much 
will that cost per gallon which is brewed with 5 bushels of malt to 
the barrel when malt costs 5Cb. per quarter. « 


Aitendix (O). 

Syllabus. — Lectures in Geography , by Mr. Iluyhes . 

The geographical instruction at Battersea during the last few months 
has consisted, with the first class, of the subjects arranged under the 
following heads : — 

1. The principles of geography in relation to mathematics, embracing 

the figure ?nd dimensions of the earth, its motions, &c. ; the theory 
of latitude and longitude ; the nature of maps, with the theory of 
the various projections used for planispheres ; the theory and use of 
Mercator’s projection. 

2. The principles of physical geography, embracing the features of 

the land — highlands, mountains, deserts, &c. ; the division and 
properties of the ocean, with the nature of currents and tides; the 
distribution of lakes, rivers, &c. ; the properties of the atmosphere 
relative to geography ; the trade winds, monsoons, &c. ; climate, and 
the causes productive of its varieties. Isothermal lines : — the 
changes produced on the earth’s surface by the agency of water ; the 
nature of deltas, &c. ; distribution of volcanoes, and their effects ; 
earthquakes, &c. 

3. The geography of Palestine, with reference particularly to its physical 

features, principal natural productions, and the Scriptural sites it 
contains, with their past and present condition, &c. ' 

The second class have been engaged with the following subjects: — 

1. The figure and dimensions of the earth ; definition and use of parallels, 
meridians, and other lines, drawn on it; meaning of latitude and 
longitude ; the zones ; general featureo of the earth’s surface, with 
definitions (as continents, islands, peninsulas, &c.) ; distribution 
of highlands, mountains, lowlands, deserts, &c. ; divisions of the 
ocean ; the principal inland seas, gulfs, lakes, rivers, &c., belonging 
to each continent. 

— — — 

* The solutions of the example* marked with an asterisk are to be written out 
under such forms as would make them intelligible to a class in your school. 

■f The examples marked with an asterisk are to be so worked as to render 
apparent the reason of each step, in the operation. 
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2. The geography of ‘Great Britain and Ireland : tlijs has at present not 
advanced farther than the physical description of Great Britain, 
embracing its surface, thewountains and hills in Scotland, England, 
and Wales, with their relative elevations ; the lakes, rivers ; and 
distribution ef useful metals and minerals (coll, iron, &c.). 

The time allotted for geographical instruction is only two hours per 
week for the second , and three or the first class. 
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Report on the Musical Attainments of the Students , hy TV. Sferndale 
. Harnett, 7:.vy., Rrojcssor in the Royal Academy of Music . 

• * 

15, Kussell Place, Fitzioy Square, 

My dear Sir, * Nov. 10, 18^15. 

In compliance with your request, I visited the “Training School’* 
at Battersea, on the 29th of^Oct. last, for the purpose of examining the 
singing classes as taught under the s\stem of Wilhelm. 

Betore giving you my opinion as to t he progress evinced by the pupils 
in this branch ol their studies, I beg to extract a few words from Mr. 
May’s statement, which you forw aided to me; and as it discloses all 
the disadvantages experienced by him as instructor, must equally prove 
the difficulty an examiner has in his endeavour to come at a correct 
conclusion upon the matter. • 

Mr. May says — “ It will be difficult to specify with exactness the 
amount of proficiency attained by the pupils, as, from the circumstance 
of admission occurring at no stated period, the organization of classes, 
which shall consist of members who have received an equal amount 
of instruction, becomes impracticable.” 

Taking the substance of the foregoing extract into consideration, I 
must expicss myself Ivell satisfied with the result of my examination. 

I took the opportunity to test the capabilities of each class, and satisfied 
myself that progress had been made according to the advantages received. 

It would be of great service to the students of this institution if they 
could have ‘the advantage of joining in Jour-part music; and could any 
arrangement he effected by which soprano and alto voices might be 
introduced into their classes, they would then learn the exact position 
of men’s voices in a score, and thus acquire a broader and clearer view 
of music in'general. I am aware of the limited stay of these young men 
at Battersea; and this makes me the more anxious that an outline of 
the whole s\stem of Mr. Hullah # ehould, if possible, be contrived for them, 
in order that, when leaving the institution, they may be enabled to impart 
it to those coming under their care in their future walks in life. 

« I remain, &c.» 

William Sterndalk Bennett. 
The Rev. H. Moseley , Inspector of Schools . # 
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Report of the Writing Master, 'Training Institution, Battersea . 

Rev. Sir, , December 9, 1845. 

I am much olea' ed at being called upon to make a report to 
you of whathasbeen done in the writing classes of this institution during 
the past year. 

The students, according to their proficiency, have been divided into 
fnree classes: the first attending one lesson in four (once u-fortnight) ; 
the second one in two; and the third every lesson. By this arrangement 
I am enabled to pay more attention to each student individually : my 
hours of attendance are from a quarter-past seven till nine on the evenings 
of Monday and Thursday. * 

The first two classes have been receiving instruction in letter-writing, 
an acquisition so essential to the man of business : the style 1 have adopted 
is that pursued in the first mercantile houses in the city. This course 
has, I think, been attended with great advantage to the students ; and if 
carried out in the schools to which they may be appointed, will, I consider, 
add a new and pleasing feature to the routine of studies. Another im- 
portant benefit that may arise from their attention being directed to this 
subject is, that in the intercourse and correspondence which they are 
likely to have with inspectors of schools, clergymen, and others interested 
in education, the masters will be enabled to make their communications, 
whether in the shape of letters or reports, with greater neatness, con- 
ciseness, and accuracy. 

I must not omit to mention, that in giving lessons (once a-fortnight) 
on Mulhaiiser’s method of teaching writing to children, considering that 
the slope adopted by that ingenious teacher little suits the English 
style of writing, however well adapted it may be to the German, I have 
caused books to be ruled after the pattern enclosed, the increased inclina- 
tion of the lines being more likely to insure rapidity and elegance, when 
the children are sufficiently advanced to learn what is commonly called 
“ running hand. 1 ’ 

As a disciplinarian of twenty years* standing, I may perhaps be excused 
for observing upon the ready and cheerful obedience which I have at 
all times met with from the students; whilst their orderly and respectful 
demeanour has ever been such as to demand from me the highest eulogiums : 
to this cause, in fact, I attribute in a very great measure that success at- 
tending my labours of which the Rev. Professor Moseley, during his late 
inspection, was pleased to express so favourable an opinion. Exercises 
in the first principles of writing, it will bo readily acknowledged, present 
but little that is interesting to grown-uf> ]>ersons. 1 have been delighted, 
however, to observe the patience and assiduity which the students have 
manifested in their endeavours to improve themselves, and at the same 
time to acquire, by this somewhat irksome path, the method of imparting 
to children a knowledge of that very necessary art which I ffiave been 
engaged in teaching them. 

Al l ow me to subscribe myself, Rev. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Cornelius Felix Zurhorst. 

Rev • T. Jackson , M,A*> 
fyc, Sfc. 
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Report of the Dr airing Masfr^. 

Rkv. Sir, * South gea House, Nov. 14, 1845. 

With reference to your request, I proceeu to furnish you with 
a brief statement of what has been clone by the pupils in the drawing* 
classes since I had the honour of being appointed teacher at your 
Institution. I may, however, first be permitted to remind you that 
the practical exercises being presented to the classes according to a 
synthetical progression, the entry of new pupils at all stages of progress 
greatly impedes our advancement ; also the limited time devoted to 
drawieig, not amounting, I conceive, to more than a clear three-quarters 
of an hour for each class, together with the regular and occasional 
holidays and half holidays, prevent. the possibility of our producing so 
many drawings as could be desired. And here I may mention that, 
in all the drawing classes formed by Mr. Butler Williams, no persons 
were permitted to enter afterphe first two or three lessons. The class 
having been once formed, proceeded regularly to the close of the course 
without interruption, which, of course, greatly facilitated their progress ; 
and unless the same facilities are afforded at your Institution, you 
will not, I feel assured, look for similar results. 

Under existing circumstances, taking the total number of pupils 
at 60, giving about 30 to each class, I could not, under the most 
favourable supposition, give more than one minute and a half to each 
pupil. But when it is remembered how very unequally they are 
classed together, it will, I apprehend, be admitted that the teacher is 
under the necessity of devoting more time to % some> and it therefore not 
unfrequently happens that he is scarcely able to go once round the class. 

With these preliminary observations, I beg to hand you a list of the 
wire models which have been drawn from above, below, and on a level 
with the eye, togethe* w ith a list of the solid models which have been 
drawn on tinted paper. 

Wire models : — 

The straight line. 

Right tingle. 

Two straight lines bisecting each other at right angles. 

Right angled triangle. 

Equilateral triangle. 

Square. 

Pentagon. 

Hexagon. 

Octagon. 

Circle. 

Ellipse. 

List of solid models drawn on tinted paper : — 

Cube. 

Quadrangular pyramid. 

Cube and pyramid combined. 

Hexago al prism. 

Square frame (the bars flat). 
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Two square lurs meeting at right angles. 

Square frame (the bars square). 

The pupils of the first class are commencing the last-named solid 
model. . 

The pupils of thesecond class are drawing the wire model of the 
octagon in a vertical position, &bove, below, and on a level with the eye. 
* I am, &c., 

•The JRei\ Thomas Jachson , J. Tickell Viner. 

§c. fyc. 


Appendix (S). 

Gym nasties. 

This course includes the instruction of the students in those physical 
exercises to which the term g)mnastics is usually applied, and the drill. 
Mr. Cousins, the master, states the object of the drill to be, first, to give 
arr erect and proper carriage to the pupil, and to enable the master to 
direct his school without trouble or confusion ; to alter the direction of 
the march of the children when proceeding out either for exercise or 
otherwise, and to maintain order and regularity in all their movements. 

Gymnastics, Elementary. — The students practise eight motions 
for the purpose of suppling and expanding the muscles of the superior 
extremities. 

The same, combined with the lunging motions, for the lower ex- 
tremities ; and as the former eight admit of 18 varieties, there are about 
26 motions ; probably quite sufficient for the purpose, but decidedly 
as many as the pupils will be able to recollect and carry into practice. 

These two sets of motions for the upper and lower extremities are 
taught and practised separately for the con\enience of exercising the 
children in the school-room during wet v^ather, when the noise from 
the movement of the feet might not be desirable.* 

After due attention to elementary exercises, 44 we proceed,” sa)s 
Mr. Cousins, “ to gymnastics proper:” — 

44 1. Climbing ropes and poles. 

44 2. Horizontal bars; they are practised in 16 different motions 
on these as they progress in strength. 

44 3. Parallel bars ; 10 different motions on these. 

44 The muscular development from the above exercises appear to me 
to have been satisfactory, so far as time admits of their being cariied 
out, and hearing in mind the (lather advanced) age of the students 
of this establishment for beginning such exercises. Their ages will, 
I think, be found between 17 and 40, and it will be seen that the greatest 
caution is necessaiy in exercising them. From the strain upon the 
muscles of the chest and abdomen, serious consequences might arise 
fiorq aiming at too much with pupils of that age.” # 

Mr. Cousins proceeds to state, tint due precautions having been taken, 
the health of the students has been found to improve not less than 
their personal carriage. lie recommends the erection of a 44 flying 
course,” rendered more necessary by the recent increase in the number 
of students, and encloses an estimate. 
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the Battkrsra National Schools. 
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ArrBNDix (Y). 


Apes of the Ciittdrpn present in the Battersea Viiiage Scnooi, Feb. 18, 1846. 
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ArrENDix (Z). 

Questions in Mechanics, Mensuration, &rc., solved by the Boys of 
the Battersea Village School. 

1. A winding engine is observed to raise a weight of 13 cwt. from a 
depth of 120 fathoms in 3 minutes. Required the woikiug horse- 
power of the engine? 

2. How many cwt. of coals wculd a winding engine of 9-horse power 
raise up a shaft ot 120 fathoms in 4 minutes? r 

3. A locomotive engine travels at the rate of 30 miles an hour, drawing 

a train whose gross weight is 70 tons. What is the horse-power 
of the engine, the resistance on the level being bibs, person? 

4. What must be the working horse-power of the pumping engine of a 
water-woiks to supply 170 gallons of water per day, to each family 
of a town containing 2000 houses, all the water being raised to a 
level of 82 feet above the level ot the stream which supplies it? 

5. What would be the cost of transporting an embankment, 30 feet long, 
24 feet broad, and 18 feet deep, supposing it to be of a rectangular 
shape, when the excavation of the material required 3 pickmen to 
every shoveller ; the distance to which it is to be removed being 360 
feet, and the wages of each man 3s. per day? 

6. The diameter of the piston of a steam-engine is 80 inches, the 

• length of the stroke 10 feet, the number of strokes made per minute 

is 9. What is the horse-power of the engine? and how many cubic 
feet of water will it raise per minute from a depth of 100 fathoms? 

7. What must be the horse-power of an engine to work a sledge- 
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hammer weighing 1 ton, and having a lift of 2 feet, at the rate of 15 
lifts per minute ? 

8. The breadth of a stream is G feet, depth 4 feet, the mean velocity 
of the watfcr is 12 feet per minu(£, the heiglt of the fall is equal to 
20 feet. Required the horse-power of «the| water- wheel, which due'. 
Wths of the work of the water ? 

9. Required the area of a square table, whose side measures 8 feet 6 
inches? 

10. The base of a triangle is 72*8 yards, and the perpendicular height 
357 yards. What is its area? 

11. A door measures 6 feet 3 inches by 4 feet G inches. Required its 
• cost at 2s. 6d. per square foot ? 

12. What is the area of the triangle ABC, the si3c A B measuring 35, 
A C 25, and B C 20 chains i 

13. Required the solidity of a cubical piece of marble, whose side measures 

3 feet 6 inches ? 
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Report on Schools in the Northern District , *by the 
A ex s Frederick Watkins . 

i 

My Lords, 

In presenting to you a second Report on schools situate 
in -die Noil hern District of England, it seems desireable in the 
first place to make a few general remarks on the state and pros- 
pects of education in that important part of our island. The most 
striking feature in that great and populous district is the insuffi- 
ciency of pecuniary means — not only to supply the educational 
wants of the people, day by day moro deeply felt, and day by day 
more urgently expressed, — but also to support those schools which 
lia\e already been erected, and which, it grieves me to say, are 
in many instances existing rather than flourishing, — tending to 
decay rather than full of energy and life, c 

This deficiency of pecuniary means is visible almost everywhere 
in agricultural and manufacturing places — in populous and thinly- 
inhabited districts — in villages and towns — in schools where, as is 
not unfrequently the ca<e, the whole burden falls upon the poor 
and hea\ fly-burdened clergymen, — and in schools, where a zealous 
and active committee of laymen share with him the duties and 
responsibilities of educating the children of the poor. I shall lay 
belore your Lordships in the body of this Report, a table of the 
incomes and expenditure of 150 schools in the north of England, 
which will fully bear out my statement, that the most striking, 
and at the same time the most common feature in the educational 
circumstances of the Northern District, is a deficiency of pecuniary 
means for the support of our school^. And from this, as from a 
copious and unfailing source, arise other great and grievous defi- 
ciencies in the education of the poor — a deficiency of able and 
righth -trained Teacher* — of useful books, especially books of secular 
reading — of necessary apparatus, although your Lonlships’ liberal 
grants for this purpose have. done something to lessen this defi- 
ciency — of separate rooms, where a class maybe instructed and 
examined apart from the noise and business of the school — of 
suitable exercbe grounds with their gymnastic apparatus, where 
not only the bodily health of the children may be cared for, 
but their moral training successfully forwauk d — of school libraries, 
which are powerful means of directing the minds of the young, and 
deterrpining their bias — of annual meetings of scholars, by* which 
the managers and teachers of schools may keep up a healthy inter- 
course, and exerciser a wholesome influence over young people after 
they are removed Irom their immediate care, — and, 1 must add, 
the deficiency, not arising directly from the former, but connected 
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vvitli it, and rcmoveable if it were removed — o^time at school, from 
the poor child’s first entrance into it, to his final departure from it. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of these 
deficiencies. JLt is useless to expect any sc|and and decided im- 
provement in the education of tlfb poor* ultil they be remedied. 
The present state of the Northern District i! good evidence of this 
truth. It is not without signs of improvement, but they are 
few. It is almost doubtful whether they are not counterbalanced 
by signs of failure and decay. 

I obtain the following results from 90 schools visited in 1844, and 
again in 1845 : — 


Number on the Books. 

Average Attendance. 

* Present at Inspection. 

18 U 1845 

1811* 

IS 45 

Is4i l”) 4 5 

13399 I 150G7 

10617 , 

• 

10948 

1 

1 9660 10.%; 

Increase. 

Increase. 

i 1 

i Increase. 

1168 

341 

i 705 


Of 90 schools — 

34 have increased in numbers. • 
32 have decreased. 

24 remain stationary. 


90 

Of 34 which have increased, 21 have improved also in discipline 
• and progress. 

32 which have decreased, G only have improved. 

24 stationary, 13 have improved. 

90 • 40 

So that it appears, that of 90 schools inspected for the second time, 
only 40, that is, not one-half, have improved in discipline and 
progress V 

It should be remembered that the year 1845 was one of great 
commercial prosperity, and consequently of constant employment 
for the labour of the poorer classes. In such a year we should 
therefore expect to find this result in our schools : that the 
attendance of children at them would be less in number, but more 
regulaV, and with more evident effects in their improvement. Such, 
however, does not appear to be the case from the testimony given 
above. • 

Before I state to your Lordships the results of my inspection 
in the Northern District during the past year, it will be necessary 
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to inform you, that, owing to the size of the district, and the number 
of places (419) on the list, with which I was furnished by your 
Lordships’ secretary, I have been unable to visit them all. For 
nearly ten months I vtos constantly and actively employed in inspec- 
tion, and yet hardly completed more than two-thirds of my 
appointed work. The greater part of the populous and important 
county of Lancaster, with the exception of its Northern and South 
Eastern extremities, was not inspected during the past year. 

It may perhaps be well to mention in this place that, owing 
to the continual and steady increase of new schools on your 
Lordships’ lists, as well as to the frequent applications for insjK'c- 
tion from the managers of those schools which have not received 
any pecuniary help from Her Majesty’s Government, the number 
to be inspected in the Northern district is far greater than is. 
consistent with a constant and efficient inspection. These schools, 
reckoned singly, amount already to above 65G, not taking into 
consideration the number which will be added to the inspector’s 
list for the year 1846. According to the scheme of inspection laid 
down in your Lordships’ minutes, this number of schools would 
require 93 weeks of constant labour. But to this period of time 
must also be added 16 weeks for necessary relaxation and prepara- 
tion of annual Reports, so that more than two years is now required 
for the inspection of the Northern District. To this term must 
also be added the time requisite for the inspection of those schools 
which have now to be placed on the list. This number I have 
not yet ascertained; but it may, I think, be fairly concluded, 
that for the annual inspection of all these schools, more than two 
inspectors, or, if I may so express it, two inspectors and a quarter, 
are absolutely necessary. # I may further add that, in the best 
and most important schools, half-yearly inspection is generally 
desired according to the plan proposed by your Lordships’ secretary, 
and entered upon your minutes during the past year. 

My occupation was as follows : — » 

Places visited 313 containing 472 schools. 

IJot at work at 26 containing 31 schools. 

Inspected 287 containing 441 schools. 

Of 26 places, wh.*re the schools w&re not at work — 

4 were Sunday-schools only. 

1 mistake of name. 

5 not }et ready for children. 

6 closed for accidental holidays. * 

3 „ from illness or death of master. 

1 from want of funds. 

6 for regular vacation. 


26 
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At 287 places, containing 441 schools, there were — 

Number on Books, Average Attendance, Present, 

43,533. 33,188. 28,553. 

jgivirig an average to each school — * 

Number on Books, Average ittendafrce, I Present, 

99 nearly. 7 5 above. 65 nearly 

Of 441 schools, were — 

136 ofboysonly. 

144 girls only. 

108 of boys and girls together. 

47 of infants. 

6 of girls and infants together. 

441 

In comparing the number of children on the books with their 
average attendance at school, it appears that the number in attend- 
ance is far less than it ought to be throughout the Northern 
District. 

This number does not amount to more than than £ths of the 
whole number on the books, whereas it should be at the least 
f r ths. I observe that in the central school in the Sanctuary, 
Westminster, the attendance of children is almost invariably j ‘/ths 
of the whole number on the books, whilst in the farge schools, in 
the Northern District, the result is as follows: — 


Hull, St. Stephen’s, is ... 

• iV'is. 

Leeds, St. Saviour’s, about. 

• 'J ths. 

Sunderland 

• i 7 .. ths. 

Nowcast 1^, St. Andrew’s . . * . 

. ^-ths. 

Manchester, St Michael’s . 

. -Jths. 

Leeds, St. James’s 

.. | Jths. 

Sheffield, St Mary’s, nearly 

. 4 s ths. 

^Bradford, Stot. 11 ill, not • 

. .Jrds. 

’Sheffield, St Paul’s, about . 

. ,1 ths. 

Manchester, St. Anne’s, nearly 

. £ths. 

Salford, St. Bartholomew’s 

. $ ids. 

• ,, St. Matthias’s 

. y tlis. 

Carlisle, Christ Church 

. £ths. 

,, Trinity, ab^ut 

. -jrds. 


It may not be uninteresting to remark, after this comparison of 
our English schools, that in the Report made by Mr. Mann, of the 
schools iw Massachusetts, the attendance of the children there during 
the summer months is only half of the whole number on the 
books ! f 

It is difficult to account for the considerable difference between 
the number given above in actual attendance at 441 schools (33,188) 

II. F 
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ani the number actually present at inspection (28,553), making 
allowance* for returns (at 11 schools) made under the former head, 
and not under the latter, it would seem that there is a difference 
of about one-eighth between these quantities. % 

In some cases, gdherallv oHuferior and badly managed schools, 
the teachers have suited to me, that V the children were afraid to 
or that “ their parents had kept them away.” 

I am not inclined to think, from the generally cheerful behaviour 
( st‘ the children when under inspection, that this is often the true state 
of the ease. I believe that the difference remarked above arises 
chietly from inaccurate return*, from calculations hastily made, and 
averages loosely taken; and I would venture to urge on those who 
make these and other returns, in answer to our printed questions, 
the expediency of making them vv itli such care and fulness as the 
magnitude of the subject and bs daily increasing importance to 
the best interests of our country require at their hands. 

Your Lordships are aware that the schools which were inspected 
during the year 1 845 by Her Majesty ^ Inspectors, were of 3 classes. 
1st, Such as had received grants from the Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury previous to the existence of your Lordships’ Committee. 
2dly, Such as had obtained giants from your Committee subse- 
quent to the year 1839; and 3rdly, Such as not having had any 
giants of public money, desired periodical inspection. As tin* 
objects of inspection in the 1st and 2nd classes were not directly 
tile same, I have thought it better to return. separate Reports of 
them in these particulars. I should state here that 40 schools 
of the 1st class, having either received further grants from vour 
Lordships’ Committee, or, at the request of their managers, ap- 
pear also in the- 2nd cla<-s, as schools liable to examination of Tier 
Majesty’s Inspector^. ? will speak now of the first-mentioned 
class. 

Schools aided hy Grants from the Lords of Her Majesty's 
Treasury. 

The schools oil this list being those which received grants from the 
Lords of H. M. Treasury — pre\iously td the creation pfthe Com- 
mittee of Council on Education in the year 1839 — were visited in 
consequence of a letter from yoiq* Lordships’ secretary, dated 
Dect ruber 16th, 184*4, and addressed to Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of School*. In it they were instructed to visit these schools for the 
following purposes : — To ascertain whether the buildings had been 
originally erected in a satisfactory and workmanlike^ rtiannep— 
whether they were then in good repair — whether there were proper 
conveniences forjthq children in suitable situations— whether the 
site w r as enclosed wi*h a durable fence — whether the draiuage 
was sufficient — -the warming apparatus and ventilation satisfactory 
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— whether the property was legally secured for educational pur- 
poses and conveyed to trustees — either individuals or a corporate 
body — and further to audit the building account^ and inspect the 
vouchers of th$ expenditure. 

As some of these schools receded thfir rrants 12 years ago, 
it wfc perhaps hardly to be .expected that hi l the required infor- 
mation concerning them could he obtained from their present 
managers. In several instances, owing to the death or change of 
incumbents, the removal of trustees, or, in one or two cases* to 
the failure of contractors employed in erecting the schools, it was 
impossible to procure accurate accounts of the expenses of the 
building. In general, however, the accounts have been carefully 
kept, and the vouchers of expenditure preserved with them. I 
have below given a tabular statement of the present condition of 
these schools. I will here state briefly those results which appear 
worthy of observation. 

The number of schools on this list \isited in the Northern Dis- 
trict during the year 1845 was 114, or to speak more correctly, 
186 schools at 1 14 places, viz : — 


Boys and girls mixed 

. . 53 

Boys only . 

. . 45 

Girls only .... 

. . 47 

Infants only. 

. . 14 

Girls and Infants 

. . 5 

Sundays only 

. . 4 

1G8 


But as the direct object of my visit was to places rather than 
to persons, it may be more convenieht to speak of them as 1 1 1 
in number. 

Of this number 110 may be said to have been erected in a 
satisfactory and workman-like manner. Often tasteless in point 
of architecture, not un frequently faulty and inconvenient in arrange- 
ments, they may, with 3 or 4 exceptions, be called substantial 
buildings. In several cases little attention seems to have been 
paid to tl*e situations in which they are erected. At Meltham 
the school-room is the basement story of the church. This is also 
the case at St. Luke’s, Leed«, and Bedford- Leigh. At Carlton in 
Coverliam, and Far-Sawrey the school is a part of the chapel. At 
Burton-Agnes and Corbridge, it is situate in the churchyard. At 
Martindale, it is placed on the open fell. At Yeddingham, 
Frizington, Fingland, and some other places, it is unenclosed on the 
waste. In some of the large towns, perhaps from necessity, it is 
to be found in a narrow alley, or ill- ventilated *yard. This is the 
case at the Castle Garth School, Newcastle, at Sunderland and 
St. Mary’s Hull. The girls’ •school at Sculeoates is situate in a 
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narrow street, and has an oil-mill just opposite to it, tho crushing 
apparatus of which actually shakes the room, and renders it almost 
untenable as a place of instruction. This is however an evil which 
has arisen since the erection of the school. r 

Of 111 schools, 84Par? built n of stone; of these 82 arc slated 
and 2 tiled ; 30 others are of brick, 23 being slated and 7 tiltd. 

Under this head there appear to be — 

In good repair . ...» 80 

Tolerable 23 

Bad ........ 1 1 

114 

• 

Those which are here called “{plerable/* are places where 
there is some slight and easily remediable disrepair, such as a 
tile or slate off the roof, a hole in the floor. See. 

The “ bad” are such as have either some original fault in their 
construction, or have been so much neglected as to require imme- 
diate and more expensive repair. They are — 

In Yorkshire , Hedon. 

Keyingliam. 

Milne Bridge. 

Wilsden 

*- Kirby Misperton. 

Thorp Hesley. 

Sculcoates. 

Hutton Rfulby. 

In Durham , Scab am Harbour. 

Eggescliffe. 

In Cumberland , Melkridge. 

Proper Con eon i cnees. 

Of these, at 114 places, there are, — 


Sufficient . 

. . . 63 

Deficient . 

. . . 19 

Very bad . 

. . . 25 

None at all. 

. . . 7 


114 


It is necessary to state that on this point little attention appears 
formerly to have been paid by the managers of schools. No one 
who is unacquainted with the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, or the coal-fields of Durham and Northunfberland 
can easily conceive the filthy, indecent condition of their school 
out-buildings. It oeems from the return given above that 51 out of 
1 14 schools are insufficiently provided in this respect. The greater 
part of these have only one yard for the children of both sexes — 
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in some instances, though not frequently amongst the boys -of the 
age of 14 and 15 years! It is impossible to speak too strongly 
oi the great indecency and the probable mischief of such an* 
arrangement. From observation in many schools, I am firmly 
convinced that no mischief arisen from the intermixture of boys 
and girls in the same school during school’ hours. I am lather 
inclined to think that such intercourse is beneficial to them both. 
But in the play-ground, where all restraint is thrown off, the can* 
is different. , 

The enclosure of the school property with a durable fence has 
also often been neglected. It seems that of 114 places there 
are — 

* Enclosed on all sides . . (L> 

Partly enclosed . . . .17 

Not at all 32 

114 

Some of these are situated in streets, attached to other houses, 
where there is neither space nor necessity for enclosuie. But if 
there be no enclosure, and therefore no private play-ground for 
the children — besides the injury often done to the school-property in 
broken windows, spouts cut, doors disfigured, See . — one great part 
of the child’s education, viz., observation and direction of his con- 
duct when unrestrained amongst his playfellows, must be given 
up. It is interesting to mark the improvement of tone where the 
master is a teacher in the play-ground as well as in the school, 
where the child is learning a lesson not the less important because 
it is called play, and the powers of its body, as well as the facul- 
ties of its mind, are pleasurably and healthily exercised. 

Drainage . 

Under this head it appears that the numbers stand thus : there 
are, — # 

Sufficiently drained. . . 83 

Imperfectly 22 

Badly . ' 9 

114 

• 

It may be observed that, if schools appear better circumstanced 
as to their drainage than in other respects, this is more owing to 
accident than design. Vbry little care seems to have been taken in 
the ejection of a building, whether it should be dry or damp. In 
several instances no provision at all has been made. At Yedding- 
ham the school, a small unventilated brick bidding, stands on the 
waste, without any enclosure or out-building of any kind. A brook 
runs at the back, which at times overflows its banks and fills the 
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little room with more rapidity than do its usual tenants. At 
Barnby in the Marsh, Failsworth, and Chur,ch- Fenton, there is 
much want of better drainage. And in general, where the school 
is situate on the side of a hill, no provision has been made to carry 
off the surface water, j/hich lodges against the upper wall. 

Warming Apparatus . 

Of 1 14 schools the returns are as follows 
Warmed by fire places . 

By stoves 

By hot-air pipes .... 

By hot water 

By fire-place and stove . 

« 

114 

In the great majority of cases the rooms may be said to be 
sufficiently warmed, but not economically. It is notorious that 
three-fourths of the heat, from a common fire-place, passes into 
the chimney and not into the room. About two-thirds of our 
schools are warmed by fire-places. I speak here of all the schools 
which come under my observation, and not those only which received 
grants from the LorcU of Her Majesty's Treasury. It. is perhaps 
too much to say, as I have done above — that they are sufficiently 
warmed. It would be more true to say that some parts of them — 
those near to the fire-places — are so warmed ; the others are fre- 
quently too cold, with draughts of chilly air from the doors and 
windows. Even in the comparatively mild weather of last autumn 
and the early part of winter, I remember children unable to write 
on their slates, from the numbness of their hands whilst in school. 

I have at times seen the little ones crying, from the same cause, 
though they are generally, in such rooms, placed close to the fire 
and crowding round it, with the chance of burning their clothes, and 
the certainty of attending little to the instruction which they come 
there to receive. At the same time, it must be confessed that other 
methods of warming our school-rooms are equally unsatisfactory. 
Out of the comparatively small number of those which are warmed 
by hot water, I have found several, where the apparatus has been 
laid at great expense (£70 and £80), and the rooms remain 
intolerably cold. This is the case at St. Barnabas, Manchester, 
St. Bartholomew’s, Salford; Hunslet; Christchurch, Leeds; &c. 
It is important in the manufacturing districts that tile temperature 
of thQ school should net be a chilling contrast to the temperature 
of the mill; whilst the ventilation may be far better. But this 
important point has £een hitherto little regarded. 

Perhaps some difference of opinion may efcist as to what is good 
ventilation. But as I fully agree with Dr. Fleming (Report of 


72 

27 

2 

4 

9 
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Health of Towns Commission, 1844, that ventilation must depend 
neither on doors nor windows, but must be a gradual constant 
change of air from other sources, the returns which I have to make 

on this head are these : — 

* • 

With sufficient ventilation . • . jf . 39 

Imperfect 21 

Bad (5 of which have none) ... 54 

114 

Thus very nearly two-thirds of these schools seem to be deficient 
in this most important point ; and I have no doubt that nearly 
the#same proportion holds in the lemainder of the schools on my 
list. Much attention has o^ late been dravvn^o this subject, es- 
pecially in the minutes of your Lordships’ Committee and in the 
valuable Reports of* the Health of Towns Commission. But 
still the evil remains : the windows and doors of the school-room 
are still, in many instance^, the only means of introducing fresh air 
into it. The natural consequence, almost necessary in cold weather, 
is, that doors and windows remain closed, and the air which -the 
children breathe is in a state of great impurity. I have found 
it difficult to stay an schools in which the children have been for 
some little time previous to my arrival. And, to say the truth, 
the remedy in such cases is almost as bad as the evil. The window > 
are opened, “a thorough draught” is obtained; the boys’ bare 
heads and the girls’ uncovered necks are exposed to it, in all its 
freshness. Thence ensue colds, catarrhs, and, it may be, the firs! 
seeds of consumption. But, in such schools, this is an event 
which rarely occurs ; the teacher-*, accustomed to the close, heated 
atmosphere; are chilly and unable to bear the fresh air of heaven. 
It is curious, as it is painful, to see to what an extent these un- 
healthy feelings will sometimes carry them. At a school in Cum- 
berland, on a bright, warm day in September, I found the doors 
and windows closed; a large, red fire in the grate; the children — 
eighteen hea\y boys and tw T o girls — almost melting under the 
combined influence of fire and sun; whilst the master seemed 
perfectly .unconscious of the temperature in which he liv eel, with 
his coat ^buttoned up, a shawl round his throat, a thick cloth cap 
on his head, and clogs out Jiis shoes. In answer to my questiun 
w hether he did not feel the room very warm, he said, 44 No,” 
that he was not very well ! 

I have sometimes seen the steam covering the windows, and per- 
spiration streaming down the childrens faces, without (apparently) 
a suspicion on the part of the teacher that the room was insufferably 
and unhealthily hot and close. . % 

In several cases I have observed the air grates, recommended 
in your Lordships’ minutes, stopped up—* 4 because they let in 
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too much air.” It is mischievously true that fresh air is often an 
unwelcome visitant to the sedentary man, and that the .school- 
master, and still more frequently the school-mistress, exercise their 
authority to exclude it from the school. , 

t • ' 

Trust Deeds . 

From the returns furnished to me by 1 14 schools, it appears there 
were with — - 

Deeds of Conveyance • 86 

Without any deed 28 

144 

Of the 86 schools which have Deeds, it must be observed further, 
that 21 have not enrolled them in Her Majesty’s Court ol Chancery” 
within the appointed time, and that they are consequently null; 
so that 49 may be considered as not having the school property^ 
sufficiently secured for the education of the poor. In many cases 
where the deficiency has been pointed out, the managers of the 
schools have taken immediate steps to remedy the evil, by executing 
new deeds. Not rarely, as I had occasion to remark in my 
last Report, ha\e lawyers come forward cheerfully and readily 
to offer their gratuitous services for the benefit of the. school. 

Of 86 deeds which I have inspected, in 13 the property is con-, 
veyed to a corporation; in 73 to individual trustees. In some of 
these latter cases no provision is made for the renewal of the trust. 
In 3 or 4 the trustees are dead or removed to other places. In 
2 the property intended for the public education of poor children 

had fallen into the hands of individuals, who immediately, when 
aware of their position, conveyed it to proper trustees for its original 
purposes. 


Building Accounts. 

Of 114 schools, 73 have made accurate returns of the expense 
of their erection ; 41 have made no returns. 

Of these there are previously audited . . . * . . 21 

Accounts not ready, from absence of managers or other 

temporary cause 5 

Nothing known of accounts . . . . . . . 15 

41 

A’ statement of the accounts is given below. - In auditing them • 
I have generally hpd reason to think that the managers or com- 
mittee conducted their business with great attention to economy, 
and in a wise consideration of the purposes for which their funds 
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were collected. In a few cases there are charges which appeal 
extravagant, and accounts loosely ptft together. 

£. s. <t. 

In one the lawyer’s bill is .•••*• 126 4 6 

Architect . . . . $ . . • . . • . ; j . 136 8 0 

In another account, “ Various other items” . 93 4 10 

But these are rare exceptions to the general rule of moderation 
in the charges and ca^*e in drawing up the accounts of the schools^. 


The whole amount of public money granted by the Lords 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury 

To 114 schools is £12,907 

• To 41 (whose returns are not given here). , . 3,688 


In giants to 73 schools . . 9,219 

The whole cost of their erection is £37,720 Is. 6^. So that the 
sum of £28,501 Is. 6^d. was contributed from local resources to 
meet the public grants. • 


Buildings. 

It may be well in Conclusion to speak of the school-buildings them- 
selves, ot what they consist, as well as their state of repair. 

At 63 places there is only a single school-room. 

At 6 others l room with class-room. 

At 45 two or more rooms with class-room9. 

114 

At 26 only there are teachers’ houses. Some of the school- 
buildings, especially* those of an earlier date, are of humble preten- 
sions, without any beauty in appearance or convenience of internal 
arrangements. They are situate in small agricultural villages, 
where the desire for education and the means of providing it were 
equally scanty. Some I have found without inclosure, without 
offices, with no floor but the hardened earth; no windows that 
could be opened ; the fuel, a heap of coal it might be, or small stack 
of peat, in one corner; the master’s dog, or hen and chickens in 
another. No books but a few torn Testaments and “spellers;” 
po furniture but the master’s desk, and a few low wooden benches ; 
no apparatus but the one or two broken slates, on which the few 
“ counters ” do their ie Rule of Three.” Happily there are not 
many so-called schools. But amongst those which have beci# 
aided by # grants from the Lords of the Treasury, there are several 
of excellent appearance and convenient arrangements. It may 
be sufficient to mention Wood house (Huddersfield), St. Peter’s, 
Oldham, Gateshead, St. Saviour’s (Leeds), North Allerton, 
North Shields, Harbottle, Stanwix, Keighley, Wadsley, Pitt’s- 
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Moor (Sheffield), Huddersfield (St. Peter’s), Hqlbeck (Leeds), and 
Whiston, as instances, both in town and village, where considerable 
taste and skill have been displayed in erecting suitable schools, 
and arranging them for the reception of the scholars. 

I have hitherto sjiok/m of the outward circumstances, and as it 
were, the frame-work of these schools. The diredt object of my 
visit to them was, as I have said above, to remark and report upon 
these points. Their internal arrangements, the discipline of the 
school, the conduct and progress of the scholars did not necessarily 
come under my inspection. But of the number 1 14 — 

40 had already been placed on your Lordships’ list. 

45 desired examination of their childien. 

6 were small infant schools. 

4 schools open only on Sundays. 

8 were not open at the time of my visit. 

2 had only few present on account of fair day. 

9 only did not desire examination. 

114 

The results of the examination of these schools w ill appear with those 
in jour Lordships’ lists, in the appendix to my Report. 

General Remarks on Treasury Schools. 

A few remarks on their position and circumstances may not be 
deemed out of place here. Those schools, for the most part, have 
been without any other than local supervision. They were built 
and have been supported by the exertions of a few zealous men. 
In many cases' the clergyman of the parish has been the chief 
agent, and has born the heaviest part of fhe burden, both in 
expense and responsibility. Under such circumstances, we should 
expect to find that slight mistakes have been made, deficiencies 
overlooked, opportunities of improvement neglected, liabilities in- 
curred, and prejudices indulged, which would hardly be the case 
in a wider sphere of action, where there would be more eyes to 
observe, more ears to hear, more tongues to speak, and more hands 
to act. 

In furnishing my Report of these schools, I am more struck with 
all that lias been done than that which has been left undone. Con- 
sidering the little knowledge which so lately prevailed on all the 
practical parts of our National Education, I am surprised at not 
> finding greater traces of ignorance or error. If, in some cases, 
the buildings are unsightly, • and their interiors ill-arranged — if 
the necessity of suitable offices has been overlooked — if the ad- 
vantage of play-grounds and the importance of private inclosures 
have been undervalued — if the drainage has been little considered — 
if the warming and ventilation of the rooms are not on a satisfactory 
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and economical method — if thist-deeds have not been duly prepared 
and enrolled, nor the expenses of building the school accurately 
ascertained after the lapse of some ye&rs, though it be a cause of 
regret, it cannot justify any censure on those who have done so 
much with such small and uncertain rfleans, #nd often in circum- 
stances of difficulty and against great opposition, I feel bound 
to mention here, that in auditing the building-accounts of these 
schools, and examining the subscriptions towards their erection, I 
have constantly had reason to remark that the clergy have con- 
tributed more than their fair share to them — far more, according 
to their means, than the wealthy manufacturer, or the chief land- 
owner of the*parish. 

I subjoin two tabular statements of thecondition*of these schools, 
with short remarks on each. • 
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Schools sidld by Grant* from the Lords of the T<«A«n 


Name of School. 


Date of Visit. 

|.. . 

( Amount and Date of Grant. 

Cost of 
Erection. 

Build- 
> n K Ai 
count. 

Site. 

Barnby in the Marsh 


York 

18d5 £ 

Fj»bru£fy 24th ♦ 33 

December Gth, 1934 . 

jfe\ «. 

X 

d. 

0 

X 

Hedon .... 



’’ 

” 

25th 

1 90 

December 23rtl, 1837 • 

X 


Yes 

X 

Keyingham • • 



,, 

‘ f f 

26th 

35 

August 29th, f835 • 

96 0 

0 

Yes 

X 

Sculcoates . . . 



>, 

March 

1 

( 100 

June 28th, 1834 . . 

447 11 

6 

Yes 

327 sq. yard 

Hull, St. Man’s . 



3, 

’ ’ 

4 th 

1 187 

December 29th, 1838 . 

X 


O 

X 

Cottingham . . 



3. 

” 

4th 

! 100 

March 30th, 1836 . . 

447 16 

0 

Yes 

400 sq. yard 

Church Fenton 





10 th 

r 40 

Scptemlter 23rd, 1840 

140 13 

10 

Yes 

1 rood 

Castleford . . * 



»» 

3« 

10 th 

39 

January 19th, 1839 . 

X 


0 

X 

Leeds, Qua n Ilil; 
Mar}’s. 

/ St, 


33 

14th 

120 

January 23rd, 1840 . 

438 0 

4 

Yes 

593 sq. van 

Holbeck . . . 



>f 

, 3 

Kth 

250 

Octoler 9th, 1841 . . 

798 15 

3 

Yes 

1231 sq. jan 

Wortley . . . 



>3 

33 

18th 

55 

j January 5 th, 1836 . . 

113 12 

81 

Yes 

. 

572 9q. jare 

Morley*, Town End 



3. 


19 th 

75 

1 September 20th, 1937 

251 0 

0 

Yes 

X 

Cleckheaton . . 



” 


23th 

| 200 

March 7 til, 1835 . • 

518 4 

5 

Yes 

6524 sq. yan 

Gildersome . . 




' 

2.3th 

73 

Mav 20 th, 1840 . . 

X 


O 


Little Loudon . . 



- 


26th 

75 

August 2Uh, 1937 

368 0 

0 

Ye* 

390 sq. yard 

liirkenshaw . . 




33 

27th 

120 

September 16th, 1842 

562 4 

71 

Yes 

#16 sq. yard 

Dewsbury Moor . 



,, 

,3 

27 th 

110 

February 2 nd, 1839 , 

438 4 

7 

Yes 

546 sq. yard 

I Huddersfield, St. Petei’ 

a 

1 

April 

3rd 

170 

January 23rd, 1840 . 

1498 17 

9 

Yes i 

365 sq. yard 

Lockwood . . . 



” 


3rd 

69 

February 13th, 1839 . 

202 5 

1 

V,, 


Meltlum . . . 



, , 


9th 

j 52 

August 23rd, 1836 . 

L’nder the 

nortl 

1 transept of the churc 

Milne-Bndge . 



3 3 1 

3, 

10 th 

1 100 

| February 10th, 1838 . 


1 

i 

0 


New -Mill . • • 



3, 

•3 

10 th 

1 95 1 

November 28th, 1838 

282 2 

3 1 

Yes 

24 perches 

Oldfield .... 



1 


14th 

64 

Julv 27th, 1839 . . 

! 143 0 

0 

Yes 

139 sq. sard< 

BrockUoles . . 



33 

33 

11th 

64 

July 27th, 1839 . . 

I3tj 0 

0 

\eg 

226 sq. yard 

Chophards . . . 



33 

3, 

15th 

80 

January loth, 1840 . 

372 15 

1 

Yes 

364 sq. yabl 

South CrossUnds . 



,3 


16th 

113 

January 27th, 1836 . 

344 5 

0 

Yes 

. . 

Rrighouse . . . 



’ ’ | 


21st 1 

1 150 

December 24th, 1836 . 

5“2 9 

0 

Yes 

900 sq. yard 

Southowram . . 



1 

»» 1 

, , 

2 1st 

1 123 

September 218^1839 . 

810 17 

0 

Yes 

400 sq. yard" 

Sowerby Bridge . 



” 1 

” 

23rd 

245 

Si arch 3rd, ldSjK . 

1188 16 

0 

Yes 

967 sq. yard" 

Halifax, St. James's 



, , t 

, , 

25th 

300 

January 18th, 1840 . 

1258 19 

8 

Yes 

• 

525 sq. yards 

Horton • . 



33 

3 3 

28 th 

101 

September 26th, 1838 

554 14 

0 

Yos 

6 >8 sq. yaid" 

Wilsden .* . . 




May 

y y 

2nd 

60 

July 28th, 1838 . . 

X 


O 

14 i sq. yard" 

Keighley » . • 

Silsden .... 



,! i 

2nd 

650 

March 4, 1838 . . . 

1749 9 

31 

Yes 

lOOOf rq. yar< 
I5y*q. vard" 

l*' : 



3 ( 

y , 

5th 

50 

February Gth, 1836 . 

98 14 

0 

Yes 

Burley ... . . 



| 

>» 

5th 

100 

February 6th, 1839 . 

• • 


• • 

GuLeley . . * 



” 1 

3> 

Gth 

160 

December 15th, 1841 . 

628 3 11 

Yes 


Low Harrogate 



” 1 


71,1 

j) 

June 7th, 1837 . , . 

X 


O 
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the creation of the Committeeiof Council on Education. 


Edifice. 

Materials. 

Means of 
Warming. 

Ventilation. 

Drainage. 

Proper Con- 
veniences. * 

Enclosed. 

Repair. 

^ school . . 

-Brick, and red 
tiles. 

• 

1 flre*place 

Only from 
windows. 

Nope . . 

(Jnlyl. . 

On 2 sides . 

Good. 

is ... . 

Brick, faced 
with stone, 
roc} tiles. 

2 fire-places 

ditto | 

| 

Tolerable 

Sufficient . 

Brick walls . 

Bad. 


i . . • . 

Brick, & blue 

1 fire-place 

Insufficient 

Tolerable 

ditto 

On two aid***, 

Ditto. 

1 

slate. 




quick fence. 


. . . . 

Brick, with 

1 fire-place 

Sufficient . 

Sufficient 

ditto 

Open to the 

Ditto. 


blue slate. 




street. 


JS ... i 

Brick, blue 

2 fire-places 

Sufficient . 

ditto 

Tolerable . 

Not . . . 

Tolerable. • 


slate. 

* 





, divided by 

ditto 

2 fire-places 

Only from 

ditto 

2 small and 

ditto 

.Good. 

tion. 


windows. 


bad. 



s . . . . 

ditto 

1 lire-ptace 

Insufficient 

Bad . . 

Sufficient . 

Not enclosed 

Ditto. 

is, master's 

•Brick, tiles . 

1 fire-place 

ditto 

Sufficient 

ditto 9 

In street, open 

Moderate 

e. 

' 

in each. 




(roof). 

a, girls above 

Stone, grey 

2 fire places 

Bad .• . 

ditto 

Dirty . . 

With stone 

Good. 

slate. 

in each 
room, in- 
sufficient. 



walls. 




V 


, divided 1 )J’ 

ditto 

Bv 2 stoves, 

ditto 

ditto 

Clean . . 

Not . . . 

Ditto. 

on. 


sufficient. 






.... 

Stone, blue 
slate. 

1 stove . . 

Tolerable . 

ditto 

Dirty . . 

Stonewall . 

Ditto. 

.... 

Stone & grey 

1 stove . . 

Good . 

ditto 

Tolerable . 

Stone walls . 

Ditto. 


slate. 








ditto 

2 fire-places 

ditto 

ditto 

Verv filthy 

With stone 

Ditto. 



and hot air, 
sufficient. 



wall*. 



. 

ditto 

X 

Sufficient . 

ditto 

Tolerable . 

Stone walls . 

Ditto. 

• . • • 

ditto 

1 stove . . 

Good . 

ditto 

Sufficient . 

s tonc wall and 

Ditto. 







iron rails. 


al-roem and 

ditto 

1 fire-place 

ditto « 

ditto 

2 sufficient 

1 Open to the 

Ditto. 

aom. 


and hot air. 




* road. 


s . . . . 

ditto 

2 fire-places, 

ditto 

ditto 

2 clean 

ditto 

Ditto. 



sufficient. 

• 


I 


i 

1 Ditto. 

mistress's 

Stone, blue 

1 stove . . 

ditto 

Insufficient 

ditto j 

ditto 


slate. 




' 


| 

.... 

ditto 

| 1 stove and 

Bad . . 

Sufficient 

2 dirty 

ditto 

j Ditto. 

. 


1 fire-place 
in each ’ 







room. 





| 

. . . . 

X 

Stove . . 

ditto 

ditto 

1 Sufficient . 

Sunk wall . 

Moderate. 


Stone, grey 

• 

1 stove . . 

^ ditto 

Bad, verv 

| Bad . . 

Stone walls . 

i Bad. 


slate. 


| 




. 

i, master’s 

ditto 

2 fire places 
and 1 sto\r 

Good . 

Sufficient 

Dirtv . . 

Except in front 

Good. 

divided by 

ditto 

1 stove . . 

Insufficient 

ditto 

Sufficient . 

1 Stone wall . 

1 Moderate. 

ditto 

2 fire-places 

None . . 

ditto 

ditto 

j Not . . . 

1 Room very 

>n. 

* 






J dirtv. 

. . . . 

ditto 

2 fire-places 

Tolerable . 

ditto 

2 tolerable 

With stone 

Good. 

midress’4 




! 

wall. 


Stone, blue 
slate. 

2 lire places 

Bad . . 

ditto 

2 small . 

Stone wall . 

, Ditto. 



ditto . 

2 fire-places 

Insufficient 

ditto 

Sufficient . 

Stone walls, 

Ditto. 







iron rails. 


. • » . 

Stone, grey 

Hot water . 

Sufficient . 

ditto 

2 clean 

Stone walls . 

1 Ditto. 


slate. 




i 


.... 

ditto 

2 fire-places 

dittfi 

ditto 

1 1 dirty . . 

ditto 

Ditto. 



in each 





, 

room. 



i 

| 


.... 

Stone, blue 

2 stoves . 

Good . . 

ditto 

1 3 rather 

i Stone walls, 

Ditto. 


slate. 




1 small 

' ironYails. 

. . • . 

Stone, grey 
slate. 

Stoves . 

Sufficient . 

|Bad . . 

2 tolerable 

j ditto 

| Ditto. 

nd house . 

ditto 

1 stove 

j None . . 

Tolerable 

Only 1 

No . . . 

1 Bad- 

ditto 

Hot water 

! Good . . 

Sufficient 

Sufficient . 

i Stone wall . 

1 Good. 

id small 2 nd 

ditto 

2 stoves , 

| Bad . . 

Tolerable Only 1 . dark ditto 

i Moderate. 

> • • • • 

ditto 

1 fire-place, 

1 ditto 

Sufficient 

Onlvl.dtrk ditto 

‘ Good. 

• 


1 stove. 






. . . . 

Stone, blue 
sl&tt 1 * 

2 fin* places Good . . 

Bad . . 

1 Filthy, dark Ndt in front . 

1 Ditto. 

. . . . 

ditto 

1 fire pi ice 

' ditto 

Sufficient 

Tolerajblo . 

1 

Stonewall . 

Ditto. 

1 



94 : Mr. Watkins's Report 

School* aided by Grant* from the Lord* of the Treason 


Name of School. 

Date of Visit. 

Amount and Date of Grant. 

Cqst of 
Erection. 

Build* 
Ing Ac- 
count. 

Site. 

Grewelthorpe . . 



1815. 

1 £. 


£. s. 

rf. 




. York 


9th j» 36 

October 21st, 1837 . 

147 12 

4 

Yes 

1 rd.21 perdu 

Ripon (Trinity) . 


• 

,, 

12th 

147 

October 21st, 1837 . 

, . 


O 

0 

6*443 sq. yds 

Wigginton . . , 


• 

,, 

13th 

40 

January 9th, 1836 . . 

. . 


O 

1 rd. 8 perdu 

York (Micklegate) 


• ,> 

,, 

15th 

125 

September 3rd, 1836 .* 

X 


O 

103 by 40 fet 

Hurt on Agnes . . 

t 

• 

,, 

16th 

48 

January 3rd, 1835 . . 

! 


O 

0 

Kirby Misperton . 


• 

, , 

22 nd 

50 

March 4th, 1835 . . 

X 


O 


Yeddingham . . 


• 


22nd 

1 

12 

September 21st, 1836 

31 5 

*4 


30 sq yards. 

Allerston . . . 


•• 

,, 

2 Jrd 

20 

January 13th, 1838 . 

29 14 

4 

k Yes 

, . 

Scarborough . . 


• ,, 

,, 

26th 

! 83 

^September 26th, 1838 

420 2 

1 

Yes 

, . 

Hutton Rudby . 


* > > 

,, 

30th 

80 

December 14th, 1836 . 

X 


O 


Husthwaite . . 


• 

June 

3rd 

40 

January 30th, 1839 . 

X 


O 

148 sq. yards 

Barnoldswick . . 



>> 

11th 

1 130 

November 4th, 1837 . 

257 15 

4 

Yes 

395 sq. vardi 

Grindleton . . . 


• „ 

■■ 

12 th 

30 

June 6th, 1838 . . 

118 10 

0 

O 


Thorpe-Hesley 


* » , 


20th 

i 

,47 

January 18th, 1830 .' 

X 


O 

* 

Ecclesall . . . 


* M 


27th 

100 

August 2nd, 1834 . . 

318 1 

8 

Yes 

422 sq. yards 

Darnall .... 




30th 

144, 

April Tth, 1841 . . 



Yes 

, . 

Wadsley . . . 


• » 1 

July 

1st 

152 

September 18th, 1839 

1146 10 

21 

Yes 

Half an acre 

Pitts-Moor . . . 


• » 


1st 

140 

July 5th, 1837 . . . 

597 15 

0 

Yes 

1094 sq. yards 

Raw marsh . . . 


• * »» 


7th 

54 

A pri 127th, 1842 . . 

317 4 

1 

Yes 

, , 

Winston . . . 



»» 

7th 

75 

January 2nd, 1839 

472 16 

8 

Yes 

16i perches 

Adwick-le-Stieet . 


• 

,, 

10th | 

60 

June 13th, 1835 . . 

X 


O 


Egglesclifle • . . 


Durham 

»* 

14th ! 

40 

August 7th, 1839* . . 

256 0 

0 

Yes 

234 sq. yards 

Wolviston . . , 


• > * 

>, 

15th | 

49 

March 21, 1838 . . 

187 6 

1 

Yes 

# # 

Greathara . . . 


• ,, 

t. 

15th | 

30 

November 12th, 1836 

115 5 

1 

Yes 

15 poles 

Iletron-le-Hole 


• > » 


28th 

110 

February 26th, 1810 . 

240 0 

0 

Yes 


Sealianft Harbour . 



,, 

29th 

40 

January 18th, 1837 . 

f m 


O 


Sunderland . . 


• 


30th 1 

90 

May 25th, 1836 . . 

X 


O 


South wick . . 



.. 

31st 

130 

July 1st, 1837 . . . 

5& 19 

0 

Yes 

453 sq. yards 

South-IIylton . . 


• >, 


31st 

110 

April 22nd, 1837 . . 

430 17 

9 

Yes 

198 sq. yards 

He worth . . . 


• t • 

August 

5th 

58 

November 8th, 1837 . 

X 


Yes 


Newcastle {Castle 



8th 

150 

January 1st, 1840 . . 

« 900 6 

0? 

O 

* * 

Garth) . . Nurthnmberhr.d 


# 




North Shields . . 


- 1 

»» 

11th 

300 

January 4th, 1840 

685 8 

2 

Yes 


South Shields . . . Durham | 

Sugley Field * . Northumberland. 

y y 

nth 

12th 

200 

100 

November 18th, 1837 
December 19th, 1838 . 

576 13s 
365 16 

8 

2 

Yes 

Yes 

486 nearly 

Newcastle, St. Andrews 

» 


12 th 

166 

September 7th, 1839 . 

659 2 

4 

Yes 

(■ 





13th < 

335 

December 19th, 1838 . 




J 




»» 



Yes 

mrx , 

Clnllingh'i 

• 

* > 

” 

lfeth | 

45 

November 27th, 1835 . 

X 


Yes 
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3 the creation of the Committee of Council on Education— continued. 


Edifice. 

Materials. 

Means of 
Warming. 

Ventilation. 

Drainage. 

Proper Con 
venienccs. 

Enclosed. 

Repair. 

m . . . . 

• 

Stone, blue 
slat'*. 

1 fire-place 

Had . . 

Sufficient 

Filthy. . 

Stone wall . 

Good. 

• 

m, and master’s 

Hrick, blue 
slate. 

Stoves . . 

Sufficient . 

ditto 

Sufficient . 

Stone wall, 
iron rail 

Tin* wood work 
is not good. 

m . . . . 

Brick, red 
tiles. 

1 lire- pi ace, 
insufficient. 

Tolerable . 

Insufficient 

Tolerable . 

Quirk s< t 
fen cp. 

Moderate. 

m * . . . 

thick, blue 
slate. ^ 

2 fire-places, 

Hood . . 

Sufficient 

Sufficient . 

Brick walls . 

Good. 

ira, and small 
s room. 

ditto 

1 stove 

ditto 

2 sufficient 

ditto 

No, m church 
sard. 

Ditto. 

ms ... . 

Hrick, red 
tiles. 

1 fire-place 

Bad . . 

Tolerable 

Moderate . 

Quick-, i*t 
ft nee. 

Bad. 

m . . . . 

ditto 

1 fire-place 

ditto 

Bad . 

Nolle ' 

No . . . 

Moderate. 

m . . . t 

Stone, red tiles 

1 fire-place, 

] stose. 

None . . 

Tolerabl" 

None ! f . 

No . . . 

Ditto, 

nt\ ... . 

lhick, blue 
slate. 

1 fire pluce 

Bnd *. . 

SifficU nt 

One, filthy 

Stone walls, 
iron rails. 

Good. 

ins . . . . 

Stone, blue 
s! it*-. 

Hot air 

ditto 

ditto 

Sufficient . 

Quick lenee . 

Not good 
(roof ;. 

n . . . . 

lhick, blue 

si ite. 

1 fire-place' 

ditto 

ditto 

Only 1 . . 

Brick wall . 

Good. 

ms, girls above 
'S. 

Stone, grey 
slate. 

Stos e ami ^ 
fire-place. 

9 ditto 

dilto 

2 sufficient 

Not yet . . 

Ditto. 

« 

ms ... . 

Stone, blue 
slate. 

Sto\e and 
fire plan*. 

ditto 

ditto 

0 

No . . . 

Ditto. 

ns, and master's 

ditto 

3 lire- places 

Sufficient . 

ditto 

Sufficient . 

Stone wall . 

Ditto. 

ns, and master’s 
so. 

ditto 

2 fire-places, 
insufficient. 

Had . . 

2 sufficient 


Wooden rail- 
ings. 

Bad. 

n . . . . 

ditto 

2 fire-places 

Insufficient 

Sufficient 

Bad and 
filthv. 

Stone walls 
and railing. 

Good (except 
prnie»). 

im, master’s 

ditto 

2 fire-places 

Moderate . 

ditto 

Sufficient 

Stonewall . 

Good. 

ns, house for 
er and mistress. 

ditto 

2 fire-places 

Good . . 

ditto 

j 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto, 

n, with small 
room. 

ditto 

2 lire- places 1 

ditto 

ditto 

2 sufficient, 
dirt) . 

ditto 

1 Ditto. 

ji . , . . 

ditto 

1 fire-place | 

Hid . . 

ditto 

Filth) . . 

Stone wall .and 1 Ditto, 
wooden palin;:' 

m, with good 
er’s house. 

ditto 1 

2 fire-places 

ditto 

ditto 

Sufficient, 2 
clean. 

Mono walls . 

Ditto. 

i, and master’s 

ditto 1 

1 1 fire-place 

• 

ditto 

ditto 

Inconvenient 
1, and wet. 

Not enclosed 

Moderate. 

l . . . . 

! Hrick, blue 

1 fire-place 

#tto 

Insufficient 

2 inconve- 

Wooden pa- 

Building not 


slate. 



• 

nient. 

lings. 

substantial. 

om, master’s 

Hrick and tiles 

2 fire-places 

ditto 

Sufficient 

2 sufficient 

Enclosed 

Good. 

a . . . . 

Hrick, glazed 
slate^ 

1 fire-place 

Sufficient . 

Bad . . 

Bad . . 

Wooden rails 

Ditto. 

is, and master's 

Stone* blue 
slate. 

1 Stoves . . 

Had . . 


Sufficient . 

Stonewalls , 

Ditto. 

is , 

Hrick and blue 
si an*. 

2 fire-places 

Had . . 

Sufficient 

Sufficient . 

Built open to 
street. 

Bad. 

is, and master’s 

ditto 

Stove . . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Brick w alls . 

Good. 

is ... . 

Stone and blue 
slate. 

I 

1 lire place 

ditto 

1 

ditto 

ditto 

No . . . 

Ditto. 

ns, mistress’s 

ditto 

} ditto 

ditto 

• 

Bad . . 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto. 

as ... 

ditto 

2* fire-places 

ditlo 

‘sufficient 

Dark . . 

ditto 

Tolerable. 

is, and master’s 

Stone and 
brick. 

ditto 

ditto 

Bad . . 

Small and 
dark. 

ditto 

t Ditto. 

\ ... . 

Stone and blue 
slate. 

ditto 

1 

Good . . 

2, sufficient 

Sufficient . 

S^one walls 
and paling-.. 

1 Good. 

\ ... . 

• ditto 

| ditto 

Bad , . . 

Sufficient 

ditto 

Stone walls . 

1 Dilto. 

\ ... . 

ditto 

ditto 

Goo(f . . 

ditto 

O 

The w oo<l ' ! 

ditto 

Dit'o. 

is, 2 for mis- 
md 1 master. 

Hrick and bbie 
slate. 

Stoves . . 

Bad . . 

Imperfect 

Dark . . 

• 

Only on 2 
sides. 

Ditto. 

P . . . . 

Smiie and blue 
slat#. 

1 Hot water . 

Deficient . 

Sufficient 

Tolerable . 

No ... 

Dntv, ^ win- 
dows broken. 

, and master's 

ditto- 

| 1 fire-place 

1 

ditto 

ditto 

Suffic'ent * 

Ston*» wall . 

Good. 


Mr. Watkins's Report 

Schools aided by Grants from the Lords of the Treasury 


Name of School. 

1 

1 Date of Visit. 

! Amount and Date of Giant. 

. Cost of 
Lrection. 

Build- 
ing Ac- 
count. 

Site. 

Belford . , Northumberland 

1845- 

August 18th 

£. 

¥ 

October 14th, 1837 . 

£. «. 


Yes 

900 sq. yards 

Cornhill .... , , 


22nd 

40 

June 30th, 1639 . . 

88 12 

0 

Yes 

265 aq. yards 

Harbottle .... , , 

>> 

20th 

3b 

June 1st, 1836 . . . 

240 17 

31 

Yes 

1167 sq. yards 

Elsdon ,i 


26th 

35 

July 2nd, 1836 . . 

X 


O 


Corbridge . . . C’umberland 


27th 

45 

September 16th, ‘ 1835 

107 7 

0 

Yes 


Melkridge , 


C9th 

30 

August 16th, 1937 . 

135 2 

8 

Yes 

83 sq. sards 

Dniraburgh ... , , 

Sept. 

2nd 

45 

April 5th, 1836 . . 

121 10 

0 

Y « 

1 rood 

Fingland .... , , 


2nd 

30 

June 23rd, 1838 . . 

138 2 

6 

Yes 


Stanwix ,, 

M 

3rd 

00 

April 3rd, 1839 . . 

274 1 

64 

Yes 


Whitehaven . . • ,» 

,, 

5th 

200 

March ht, 1837 . . 

X 

' 

* 

883 aq. yards 

Frmngtdti .... ,i 


5th 

25 

June 2.3rd, 1839 . . 

90 1 

11 

Yes 

14 perches 

Dvrre >i 

9 % 

St It 

40 

December 1 -4th, 1836 . 

129 17 

2 

Yes 

236 s^t -yards 

Martmdalc . . Westmoreland 


Sth 

2K 9 ) 

Dicemlier 1 9th, 183,5 . 



\es 

Middleton, TeastUle . Duruam 

I. 

loth 

45 

Octolier 9th, 1841 . . 

164 9 

10 

5 es 

509 sq. yards 

K jrb\- Stephen . Westmoreland 

1, 

12th 

45 

June 2^th, 18.34 . . 

X 


0 


Lmdale in Cartmel . Lancashire 


isth 

50 

Mas 16th, 1*33 . . 

. . 


5 es 

. • 

Llverstone .... , , 

,| 

23rd 

150 

August 2nd, 1834 . . 

653 12 

10 

5 es 


Sam rev . . . Westmoreland 


24th 

60 

December 9th, 1835 . 

185 1 

o 

Yes 

035 sq. vards 

Manchester, Coll. Ch Lmcastnro 

Nov 

27th 

400 

August 2ith, 1836 

2509 9 11 

5 es 

Not spen tied 

Hulme. Trinity . . ,, 

Dec. 

1st 

UH 

December 9th, 1846 . 

X 


0 

. . 

Vncoats , , 

,, 

1st 

300 

August ‘Jth, 1837 . . 

13s0 0 

0 

x 

684 sq. yards 

Gorton , , J 

,, 

2nd 


K<. binary 9th, 1939 . 

475 12 

10 

Yes 

300 sq yards 

l]therle\ .... Durham | 

July 

24th 

40 

October 10th, 1834 

1 

230 5 

o 

Yes 


Wjndy-NdoK ... ,, J 

\llgUst 

5th 

S5 

1 

August 4th, 1838 . . 

278 3 

0 

Yes 

. . 

F.uLworth . . . Lancashire 

Dec. 

16th 

270 

December 16th, 18^7 . 

1081 16 10 

Yes 

. . 

Oldham, St. James’s . , , 

,, 

J9th 1 

^ 165 

Jnly^th, 3837 . . . 

. . 


\ej 


IIollniMood ... , , 

i, 

11th ' 

' 180 

October 27th, 1838 . 

712 10 

0 

Yes 


Oldham, St . IV era . ,, 

” 

Hth 

58S 

Octolx-r 1st, 1836 . . 1 

19-5 9 

94 

\es 

Half acre 

Wooler . . .Northumberland 

August 

25th j 

70 

November 2lM, 1933 . 

1 j 



X 


Oirlton in Cowrham Yorkshire 

June 

9th 1 

55 

March 2nd, 1836 . . 1 



No 

1 

Dalton , , 

,, 

5th 1 

37 

January 29th, lb’40 . ^ 

. . 


X 


ll-isington .... , , 

May 

1 

2 w th 

28 ! 

Decemlier bth, 1834 . 

. . 


X 

75 aq. ) aids 

High Harrogate . . ,, 

,, 

7th i 

100 j 

July 22nd, 1837 . . ' 

341 0 

0 

Yes , 


Kilnhurst .... , , 

June 

19th , 

50 

April 20th, lc36 . . ' 



X 

| 

Knaresborough 

May 

19th 1 

135 

April 5th, 1838 , . ^ 

. . 


X 


Woodhouse * 

A pnl 

7 th [ 

150 

I 

Decemlier 3rd, 1836 . 


• 

X 


Gateshead .... Durham 

August 

nth s 

i!0 

September 30th, 1837 ’ 



X 


Slnldon 

» July 

24 th 

55 

Dei emlwr 30th, 1937 j 

210 0 

0 

Yes 


Leeds, Saviour’s . . \ork 

Nov. 

14th ' 

408 

May 20tl», 181U . . 1 

2102 8 11 

5es 


Northallerton 

June 

2nd 

73 

October 17 th, 1838 . ^ 

I 

Cl 


Yes 

j 
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'Ars- 


Edifice, 

MiSrikU. 

Means of 
Warming. 

i i 

Ventilation. 

Drainage. 

Proper Con- 
veniences 

Enclosed. 

Repair. 

om, and matter 1 * 

5W. ' 

noni * ' * . . 

#1 



• i 




Stone «id blue 
slat# 
ditto 

1 fire-place 

ditto 

Sufficient . 

Bad . . 

Sufficient 

ditto 

Sufficient . 

2 sufficient 

Stone wall , 

0 

Good. 

Ditto. 

oms, aud matter s 

ditto 

2 fire-places 

ditto 

ditto 

Only l for 

Stonewalls . 

Ditto. 

use. 

ditto 



l>oys& girls. 


Ditto. 

X>!Uf .... 

1 fire-place 

Insufficient 

ditto 

Clean and 

Stone walls 





good. 



om . . . « 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Clean and 

No . . . 

Tolerable. 






small 



om ... . 

ditto 

ditto 

Rad . . 

ditto 

O 

ditto 

Incomplete. 

am ... . 

ditto 

ditto, insuf- 

ditto 

'I olerablc 

1, clean 

Not in front , 

Good. 



ficient. 






ain . . . . 

ditto 

ditto ditto 

Tolerable . 

Sufficient 

ditto 

Sufficient . 

No . . . 

Ditto. 

ooms, mast trip 

Brick and blue 

Stoves (r) . 

Good . 

ditto 

Brick walls . 

Ditto. 

180. 

slate 






Dins .... 

ditto 

1 fire place 

Well* . , 

ditto 

Very filthy 

Stono walls . 

Good, except 
offices. 

)tn» . . . . 

ditto 

ditto 

0 

Tolerable 

0 

No . . . 

Toll rable. 

>m . . . , 

ditto 

ditto 

0 

ditto 

1 clean 

ditto 

Good. 

>in .... 

ditto 

ditto 

Bad . . 

ditto 

hilthy 

ditto 

Ditto. 

>m . , , . 

ditto 

2 fire places 

Sufficient . 

ditto 

1 only, clean 

Stone walls 

Ditto. 

ms, boys above 

ditto 

ditto 

Ihul . . 

ditto 

Clean . . 

and palings. 
No . . . 

Ditto. 

m , , , . 

Stone and blue 

Stove . . 

Sufficient . 

Sufitctent 

Less clean 

W itli stone , 

Tolerable. 


slate. 







m», girls above 

ditto 

Fire place 

Hood . . 

Tolerable 

Clean . . 

Stone wallxfic 

Good. 

3. 


and stove. 




iron walls 

Tolerable. 

m . . . . 

ditto 

1 fire place 

Sufficient . 

Sufficient 

0 

Stone walls . 

oms, master’s 

Stone, brick, 

Stove and 

Bad . . 

ditto 

Less clean 

No . . . 

Ditto. 

«*, girls above 
;ita. 

ms ... . 

blue slate. 

hot air. 






Brick and blue 

Stoves . . 

ditto 

Modtrate 

• 

Dark and 

ditto 

Good. 


slate. 




damp. 



ns, class room 

ditto 

2 fire places 

ditto 

To’crable 

o , , 

No . . . 

Ditto. 



m each. 






n, with small 

ditto 

2 »tov es . 

Imperfect » 

ditto 

2 ... 

Wooden rails 

Ditto. 

room. 

' 






i . . . . 

Stone and blue 

1 fire place 

ditto 

Sufficient 1 

Sufficient . 

No . . . 

Tolerable, 


slate. 





many panes of 
glass broken. 


is, ami master a 

ditto 

1 fire-place 

ditto 

ditto 

2 . . . 

On 3 sides 

Good. 



infach. 




stone wills. 


n divided by 

Brick and blue 

1 stove and 2 

Sufficient . 

Bad . . 

2 . . . 

Brickwork and 

Gocyl the floor 

en partition. 

slate. 

fire-places 




iron rails 

wants mending 

is • . . . 

Stone and blue 

2 fire-places 

Bad . . 

Sufficient 

2, very small 

With stone 

Good. 


slate. 

in each. 



wall 


• • • . 

Brick and blue 

2 fire-places 

Imperfect . 

ditto 

I 2 , . . 

Open rail to 

Good. 


slate. 



road 


s, class room, 

Brick,* faced 

Hot water . 

Sufficient , 

ditto 

2 . . • 

Brick walls . 

Ditto. 

library, mas- 

with stone, 







10080, 

blue slate. 







i, master's 

Stone and blue 

1 stove and 

Imperfect . 

ditto 

2 • . , 

Stone walls , 

Ditto. 

half of it used 
tiapel 

attached to 

slate. 

Stone and grey 
slate. 

Stone and blue 

1 fire-place. 
Fire-place 

Bad . . 

ditto 

1 

1 . . . 

Stone wall . 

Tolerable, 

Stove . . 

ditto 

ditto 

1, bad . . 

0 

Ditto run beats 


1 slate. 






in at west end. 

. . . . 

, Stone and grev 
I slate. * 

2 fire-places 

ditto 

ditto 

2, badly 
placed. 

0 

Tolerable* 

, and small 

Stone and bluo 

Fire-place . 

Sufficient . 

ditto 

o r 

Stone walls . 

Good. 

x>m . . . 

1 slate 






and master’s 

( ditto 

2 fire-places 

Good . . 

ditto 

1, wood . 

Not in flront . 

Ditto. 

. . . . 

I ditto 

Stoves . , 

Bad . . 

ditto 

Sufficient . 

No, in castle 

Ditto. 







>ard. 


and master's 

ditto 

Stove and 

Good . . 

ditto 

2 . . . 

Stone walls . 

Ditto. 



hot air. 



2, aufficilnt 



• » . • 

ditto 

Stove • . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditt i * 

«... 

I ditto 

2 fire-places 

Bad . , 

ditto 

-S, verv dirtj 

, ditto 

Tolerable. 

, and class 

ditto 

Fire-place . 

Good . . 

ditto 

Very dirty 

Stone, with 
iron rails 
Brick walls . 

Good. > 

. . . . 

Brick and blue 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Sufficient . 

, Ditto. 


, dm „ , 
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Schools aided by Grants from tlio L nls of the Treasury before (lie croalion of the Committee of Council on Education— conhnutd. 
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Schools aided by Grants from the Committee of Council on 
I Education . 

t 

I now proceed to the secoiTd class of schools on the Inspector’s 
list for the year 1845. They are such as have received aid from 
your Lordships’ Committee. Amongst them are also 40 which 
have already been spoken of, as to their outward circumstances, 
in the class of Treasury Schools. And there are further added to 
them such schools of the third class as furnished full reports in 
answer to the circular which 1 addressed to them announcing my in- 
tended visit. I ha\e arranged below tabular statements of all these 
schools, of their incomes and expenditure; of their general intelli- 
gence and moral tone ; of the gqjiorjd state of knowledge in the chief 
subjects taught in them ; of their condition in the principal points 
of religious and mot al training ; of their discipline; of some of 
their external and internal circumstances, and some (necessarily) 
brief remarks on their most striking features. 

To the tables of income and expenditure of schools I have also 
appended two others. One showing the date oi erection of DO 
schools ; the material of which they arc built ; the accommodation 
which they afford ; their whole cost and the cost per head for each 
child. The other, taking the average expense for educating a 
child throughout the Northern Districts, shows the actual expense 
at 43 places of various character in different parts of it; in manu- 
facturing towns ; in country villages : in purely agricultural schools ; 
in mining places ; some of the largest and some of the smallest 
schools in the whole district. 

These tables are interesting, as affording some, if only a very 
imperfect idea of the value of such tables, accurately prepared for 
every school in the kingdom. It is, my Lords, a subject of con- 
tinual regret with Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools that they 
are able in their reports to furnish so iittle valuable statistical infor- 
mation. They are continually reminded by the circumstances of 
their mission, that their statements can only be guesses at truth, 
or a few scattered truths gleaned here and there, with much labour, 
in the wide field of national education. They never-see the whole 
of that great field. They visit only portions of it, lying often far 
apart., without order and connexion. They report faithfully on 
what they observe ; but it must not be forgotten, that a great 
measure of the wide surface never comes under their observation. 
Much is therefore left unknown and unrecorded. But how valu- 
able it would be if we were able to state with some certhinty what 
the cost of a school building should be in a particular district; 
how much per Child to be educated in it; what additional expense 
a teacher’s residence would cause ; what local circumstances should 
be considered ; the value of site ; facility of drainage ; advan- 
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tages of enclosure, & c. ! Again, what the annual expenses of the 
school should be ; the stipends of teachers ; allowances for repairs 
and alterations ; cost of books ; furniture and apparatus ; of fuel, 
varying very rnuah in different parts of the kingdom ; of lighting 
and cleaning the school ; with other incidental expenses. It is easy 
to see how the best and most economical methods would be 
practised, when the best and most economical methods were 
generally known, and recommended. At present little is generally 
known on these points, and therefore comparatively little improve- 
ment is made. „ 

I have also drawn up summaries of the other tables, that the 
state of the schools, in other respects, may, as far as is possible, be 
seen eft a single glance ; and I have appended to them such 
remarks as arise naturally from*i review of their condition. 

The first subject under consideration, as to the schools which 
have received grants from your Lordships' Committee, is that of 
their pecuniary means ; the ability or deficiency of their funds to 
prov ide sound, religious, and secular education forthe children who 
enter into them. This is, I believe, the most important point to 
be considered. If there be any weakness here it cannot fail to 
extend itself and enfeeble every part of our educational system. 
I give a list here of those schools from which, owing to some 
accident or mistake, no returns of the income and expenditure have 
been received. 

Schools from which no returns have been made of income and 
expenditure : — 


Gawthorp®. 

Halifax, St. James. 

Bradford, Daisy Hill. 

Morley Town End. 

Gilder8ome ; only open on Sundays. 

Horbury ] 

* Mossley >Not at work for a year. 

KirkstallJ 

Dungworth 1 Hill}^ ose< * ^ orwaut f un< ls. 

Incomes and Expenditure of Schools. 

On this head I have received returns from 1 50 places. They 
are not in all cases so full as is desirable, but they are more than 
sufficient to prove the grievous deficiency of pecuniary means in 
, the northern district for the support of elementary schools. They 
are arranged in two tables (A and B) ; the first, of the different 
items which make up the income, and form the annual expenditure 


Knottingley. 
Leeds, St. Saviour 
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of the schools; the second, of the whole amount of the income and 
expcnces, and also of the excess of one or of the other. 

From these tables it appears that there are — 

, i ' Places. 

With income greater than expenditure . . .45 

„ Income equal to expenditure . . . . 16 

„ Income less than expenditure . , • . 89 

* 150 

But this general statement gives little idea of the pecuniary diffi- 
culties of our schools. In the list of those from which the returns 
are made, 2G were last year (in part) supported by grants from 
the National or some Diocesan Society. Of these are seven schools 
which I have reckoned above with incomes greater than or equal 
to their expenditure.” As the grants are uncertain and some have 
been withdrawn this year, these schools must also be added to the 
number 89 which have incomes less than their expense ; i . c. 89 
+ 7 or 96. 

But moreover, in the expenses given in the table, 34 places have 
made no returns beyond the stipends of their teachers; 23 of these 
are of the number reckoned with incomes greater than or equal to 
their expenditure. If the returns had been fully made and the 
necessary expences of the schools, such as repairs, furniture, books, 
fuel and candles, cleaning, &c., had been given, they would also 
have been placed amongst those which have incomes less than their 
expenditure. 

So that the number of these schools is 96 + 23 or 119. Or, 
generally, at 150 places, the schools of 119 may be called insolvent, 
31 may be called solvent, or four-fifths of the schools in the Nor- 
thern District are unable to support themselves ! 

I would remark here that in the Report, which I had the honour 
to present to your Lordships last year, the number of schools out. 
of 150 which could then be called insolvent was only 77 (Report 
p. 297), or about half of the whole number. It. is now, as 1 have 
shown, fou r- fifths ! 

Some schools were, during last year, supported (in part) by aid 
from the Special Fund of the National Society, from which that 
aid has now necessarily been withdrawn. 

It should be observed that the difference between the income 
and expenditure of our elementary schools is not, in general, of 
any great amount ; yet it is not small when compared with the 
whole income of the school, and its burden, whatever it be, gene- 
rally falls qpomone who is little able to bear it; — I mean the 
clergyman, who has already contributed according to bis means to 
the funds of the school. But, in order to observe more fully the 
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pecuniary deficiencies of our schools, it appears from the returns 
given in the tables that — 

• £. s. d. 

The Income of 150 places is . . 10,745 9 8 

Or an average to each place ? • % 71 1 5 11 

Whilst the expenditure of 150 . • 12,011 14 1£ 

Or an average to each • 80 1 6} 

It must however be remembered that the difference (8/. 5s. 7\d .) 
between these two averages does not accurately represent the average 
deficiency of each school ; the deficient returns in expenditure of 
34 places must be- taken into account, which will raise the average 
deficiency of income to each place to about 10/. 1 0s. This 
averagh will be further increased to about 12/. 5s. when we con- 
sider that the 31 ‘‘solvent schoSls” are not to be reckoned in the 
number for which the average is taken. So that the conclusion is 
that nearly one-sixth of the sum necessary to support our ele- 
mentary schools in the Northern District is wanting ! 

But thij general statement gives no idea of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in some localities in raising funds for the education of the 
poor. And it must not be forgotten that the number of teachers 
(whose stipends form the chief item of expenditure in our schools) 
is altogether insufficient. Further, the stipends now paid to those 
employed are also, in general, too small. I assume that the 
lowest stip end paid to a good master should be 60/., to a mistress 
40/. That they should, in addition, have a comfortable residence, 
rent free. But what is the actual state of the case? 

In taking 30 schools (town and country) I obtain the following 


result : - 

£. s. d . 

Total income of* 30 masters .... 1296 0 0 

Aveiage income 43 12 0 

Of these 10 only have houses rent free. 

Total income of thirty mistresses . . , 967 0 0 

Average income 32 4 8 


Of these nine only have houses rent free. 

These numbers are not selected but taken at hazard from any 
part of the Northern District. 

It appears further that there arc only eight places in the whole 
of this district where the masters stipend equals, or is above, 80/., 
and 13 others where it equals, or is above, 70/. 

In only two of these places is there a residence for the master, 
rent free. 

It is true that the best teachers do not look only, nor chiefly to 
a pecuniary recompence for their services. They have felt their 
% eall, and undertaken their great work, with a larger view and in a 
different spirit. They have determined to devote themselves to 
what is at the best a most laborious, and generally a thankless 
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office, one that is equally under- valued and under-paid. In training 
Christian children, they look in faith to Him who has promised 
that the least service done to His little ones shall not be without 
its reward. 

But it is sad to reflect tha* many of those who would be our 
best National School Teachers are deterred from undertaking such 
duties by inability to support themselves and their families in such 
a position. 

Until the stipends of our elementary schoolmasters .shall equal 
the salaries of respectable clerks in banking houses, merchants' and 
lawyers’ offices, we shall lose the services of many of those who 
would be our most enlightened and efficient masters. 

On the other hand; also, we must look to this deficiency of 
proper stipends as the chief, if not f the only cause, of the not incon- 
siderable number of inefficient and unworthy teachers in our 
elementary schools. 

It may not be out of place here to enter more fully into this 
subject. 

Teachers. 

Perhaps the greatest practical evil in our elementary Schools 
is the want of well-qualified, properly-trained, earnest, and religious 
Teachers. Their number is, I am thankful to say, increasing; 
but the supply is as yet by no means equal to the demand. 
During the last year, I have been continually applied to for assist- 
ance on this point. In very few instances have I been able to 
recommend persons duly qualified for the situations. And this 
deficiency is two-fold ; first, of Teachers in our schools, arising 
from inability* on the part of the managers to pay them sufficient 
stipends ; secondly, of persons fit for the work. We have neither 
means to secure the services of such persons, nor, if we could offer 
them the wealth of Croesus, is there a sufficient number of persons 
for the service of our schools. The testimony which the Northern 
District offers on this head is as follows : — 

In 441 schools which I visited during the year 1845, having on 
their books 43,533 children, with an average attendance of 33,188, 
there are only 495 Teachers of any kind — good, indifferent, and 
bad. Under the term Teacher, I do not here include any sewing 
mistress who comes only for the afternoon, and teaches nothing 
but needlework. 

This number would give an average of 88 children to each 
Teacher if the number on the books be considered, or of 67 if the 
average attendance be taken. 

It is my firm and increasing conviction that no Teacher, what- 
ever his excellence may be, can truly educate above 59 children — 
can instruct them in school and watch over them during the hours 
of recreation — can inform their minds and influence their hearts; 
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in short, can, as far as human means are available to such an 
important end, train up in time creatures made for Eternity. 

Even then, on the broad average given above, these Teachers, 
if my view be correct, have more children under their care than 
they can really educate. And it must be remembered that, in a 
majority of cases in the families of the poor, there is no home- 
education, there is nothing — with few and bright exceptions — in 
the poor man’s u home,” — in the unthrift of a scanty subsistence, 
or the indecency of an over-crowded bed-room ,* to impress on 
children’s minds the lessons which they have learned at school — 
to give a deeper and more lasting touch to the impressions which 
they have received from the hands of the master, and to convince 
lliemf if I may so speak, of the reality and living truth of that 
which they have been taught. Jn many families the schoolmaster 
is the only teacher of good ; the parent, alas ! only one teacher of 
evil. This must not be forgotten in considering the school-master’s 
position. 

And in referring to the actual number, in average attendance 
at the schools, I find with average attendance not exceeding 

50 children . 90 schools. 

30 „ . 47 „ 

20 „ . 22 „ 

159 schools, 

or 159 schools with an attendance not exceeding 50 children. It 
may be conceived how much this circumstance increases the 
average attendance at other schools, and the inability of the Teacher 
to educate the children committed to his charge. 

Accordingly thes$ are the following cases : — 

Hull , Saint James’s . 242 boys under one master. 

124 girls under one mistress. 

Hull , Saint Mark’s . 110 boys under one master. 

• Saint Stephen’s 139 ditto. 

104 girls under one mistress. 

Leeds , Christ’s Church 250 boys under one master. 

Quarry Hill . 120 ditto. 

Saint Saviour’s 170 ditto. 

145 girls under one mistress. 

Saint James’s # 140 boys under one master. 

Keighley , . * . .ISO ditto. 

140 girls under one mistress. 


• 

* I observe* in the charge made by the judge (Mr. Justice Patterson) to the Grand 
Jury at the Lancashire Lent Assises, 1Mb. that his Lordship says, “No 19 was an 
extraordinary case, but he found that it was not very uncommon to find people in 
Liverpool living in the way described there. It appeared they lived in a cellar. A 
man and his wife slept in one bed ; a young woman and a boy, 6 years of age, m 
another; and a young man, 16 years of age, in a third; — all in one cellar! The 
man was charged with having committed a rape upon the young woman.” 
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Whitby , . . . .145 boys under one master. ; 

Sunderland, , . . 200 * ditto. 

150 girls under one mistress. 

Kir ks tall t . . « .145 boys under one master. 

Oldham, Saint Peer's #170 ditto. 

Sheffield, Saint Paul’s 160 ditto. 

Staley Bridge, . .184 ditto. 

Cheetham Hill , . .133 girls under one mistress. 

Sheffield, Saint Maiy*s 160 boys under one master. 

230 girls under one mistress. 

Walmgate , York , . 1 4 2 boys under one master. 

Meltham Mills , . .138 girls under one mistress. 

It would not be difficult to extend this list. I have selected the 
most striking instances, and the restlt is this — 

That 24 Teachers ha\e, on an average, 159 children each to 
instruct, to warn, to watch, to correct, to encourage, to guide; in 
short, to educate ! 

It is true that in some of the above-mentioned cases there are 
monitors to help (as it is supposed) the Master or Mistress. In 
the excellent School of Saint Mary’s, Sheffield — a truly model 
school, both in its moral tone and intellectual progress — there are 
young people in training, who are of some assistance to the Teach- 
ers. But, with this exception, the Teachers have to struggle as 
it were single-handed, with the many-headed, many-minded mass 
of their schools. What is the consequence? the better the master 
the more speedily will he be worn out, the more surely will he be 
untitled for his duties. If he will not quit his post, he must either 
die at it or see it taken by the enemy. 

There are, I know, my Lords, men on whom their solemn re- 
sponsibility sits more lightly, — who are content'if their school look 
well. Ignorant of their holy mission of Teachers, they are good 
drill-serjeants ; accurate observers of time and place and order, they 
set off to advantage the outside of their schools, and regard with 
complacency the pretty bubble, till, as it surely will, it bursts; and 
behold! there is nothing in it. Such men will not do for tho 
educational wants of our, or indeed of any, days. 

Of the 495 Teachers of whom I have spoken above, not more than 
one-ninth has been regularly trained for their work. By regular 
training, I mean education in one of the Training Schools for the 
whole time required by the Institution. It is no uncommon thing 
for Teachers to say (excusably enough) that they were trained at 
this or that college, when, in truth, they have been there only for a 
brief period ; it may be during a vacation, or three months* absence 
from their own schools. Of the whole number of Teachers men- 
tioned (495), I cannot think that above two-thirds are tolerably 
qualified for their many and important duties, and I must further 
express my belief that one-third are insufficient, neither intended 
by nature nor fitted by art for the situation in which they are 
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placed. At one school in Yorkshire, the master is a poor hunch- 
backed man, very deaf and ignorant, placed in his situation by the 
parochial authorities, that he may not be burdensome to them for 
his support. Ilis'only qualification is»that he writes a good hand. 
At another school, on the borders of Lancashire, the master is a 
crippled weaver “ put in” as they plainly told me “by the parish to 
save expense.” At a school in Westmoreland, 1 found that the 
master and mistress were each of them small farmers, more skilled, 
I should conceive, in the cultivation of fields, than of children’s 
intellects. They do not however give instruct ion in that branch 
for which they are most compe^pit. At a place in Yorkshire, I 
found master of notoriously immoral conduct, ignorant and 
violent in school, brutal and profgne when out of it. Yet it seems 
doubtful whether the Trustees have the power, if indeed they all 
have the wish, to eject him from a situation which he fills to his 
own disgrace and to the positive evil of the children under his 
control. At another place, iy two verses of a hymn which was 
written out by the school mistress (trained, it should be said, only 
in a town school), there were the following mistakes in spelling 

road” for “ rode,” “baid” for “bade,” c> how” for “who!” 

. 3 font tors. 

• 

In 30 schools only, out of the whole number (441), which I 
visited in my late tour, are there assistant-teachers at all (as I 
believe) worthy of the name. And of these some are very young, 
and most of them little experienced in teaching. In the remaining 
schools (411), the only assistance, if indeed it is to he called so, 
is from unpaid (or in ^ few cases insufficiently paid), generally un- 
willing, and almost always ignorant monitors. I believe it difficult 
to say whether, under existing circumstances, monitors more injure 
the school internally by their insufficient and frequently erroneous 
teaching, or externally by removing from the parents’ minds all 
hope of the impro* emont of their children in a school taught on 
sueff a method. A schoolmaster in Lancashire, in speaking of the 
objection of parents that their children should act as monitors, says 
— u They fancy that the boys would be kept back by acting as 
monitors. It was proposed to give them extra lessons after school as 
a compensation fyr their labour. But the parents would not allow 
them to be kept beyond time. The consequence is, that the school 
sutlers in education and discipline through the inefficiency and 
constant change of monitors.” In nine-tenths of the schools under 
my inspection, the monitors are children of the first, second, and 
sometimes ’third and fourth classes, taken in turn, “as they come,” 
without any preparation for their work ; without any peculiar qua- 
lifications for it. The only reason is, that it is their turn ; and it 
must be confessed that they often show the unreasonableness o( this 
reason by staying at bon'e i r f ' in nr .wri* 
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is well to remark, that the parents, in most, cases, encourage their 
child in thus absenting himself from the school. They have often 
expressed to me their feelings. <f They did’nt wish theirs to teach 
t’other?; they want them to>larn.” Nor, on the other hand, do 
they wish their children to learn from others. For, as they say, 
“ What’s master for ?” The feelings of the poor on this subject 
may perhaps guide us to the truth on a point which has often been 
observed but not sufficiently explained, viz., the not unfrequent 
unpopularity of our National schools. I have often been told that 
the regularity of attendance, the cleanliness of person, and neatness 
of dress required at them, oper^^ unfavourably against them in 
the minds of the poor. The first ejection is easily answered by tin? 
fact, that where the attendance fallowed to be irregular it is by no 
means more numerous than in those places where the rules of the 
school are more strictly observed. With regard to the second 
point, there is no doubt that the majority of parents (even the 
untidy and the unwashed) would rather see their children neat and 
clean than the reverse. And though in many places — towns espe- 
cially, in the manufacturing districts, sectarian prejudices exist to 
great extent, and probably in some degree are directed against, 
and are injurious to, the Church school, yet there is, I think a 
feeling in the breasts of those who are not influenced by such 
prejudices, unfavourable to our schools’ on the National system. 
The Dame's school, with an equal or higher fee, frequently takes 
off more than its fair share of the village children. The (so-called) 
Private school, with a payment four times as great, carries away the 
choicest specimens of the youthful flock. Doubtless, even in 
humble life,' there is something in the exclusiveness of a private 
school, which recommends it to our aristocratic English nature. 
But there is something besides this feeling which operates against 
our National schools, in the minds of those whom it is our chief aim 
to conciliate. It is, I believe, the Monitorial system. 

To return to the Monitors themselves. They are in general very 
young — rarely 13 years of age. I have found a boy of 9 teaching 
children of his own age. But their average age in boys’ schools is 
11. In girls' schools it is rather higher and may reach 12 years. 
What and how shall they teach others? They are’ ignorant of the 
subjects taught. They go heavily and unlovingly to it. A card 
in one hand, the other in their pockets, they go singly or in pairs to 
their work. What is it ? a reading lesson, seldom with any ques- 
tions, but with spelling afterwards. I have often stood by 1 in 
silence and heard the grossest blunders made in both— words mis- 
called — left out — half said — others substituted for them. — The 
monitor takes jio notice. He frequently does not recognize the 
blunder if he hear it. In general he does not hear it. His thoughts 
are elsewhere — “ Mens est in patinis.” Or if he be, as is at times 
the case, a sharp lad, and attentive as a teacher, then he is almost 
invariably too sharp and too impatient of the slowness of hia class. 
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He pushes one back to the chalk-line, and pulls another forward, 
and disturbs all. He corrects an error in a rough assuming tone, 
as if he had rather expose the ignorance than guide the helpless- 
ness of the learner. At such an ag£, and^with so little self-know- 
ledge, it can hardly be otherwise. 

JNpr is it, as I am informed, an unfrequent occurrence in th" 
intercourse between the monitor and his pupils, that he should 
receive bribes from them, either that he may advance them in the 
class, or screen them from punishment. Marbles, apples, oranges, 
nuts, and sometimes a penknife have been mentioned to me as the 
prioe of the monitor’s favour ! trifles they may seem, yet heavy 
enough to weigh down all the truthfulness and honesty of the 
character of childhood, and to impress upon it fhe first deep marks 
of hypocrisy and falsehood. Cffi the other hand, also, if the boys 
in the class are bigger and stronger than the monitor, they are not 
less prodigal of their threats to him when out of school, than the 
more timid are of their promises. In a school in which I was in- 
terested for some years, the monitors made several complaints that 
the bigger boys “bullied them for putting them down.” 

The tollowing are notes on a teacher’s class, i*. c. monitors in a 
girls’ school in Yorkshire: — “Teacher’s class unworthy of the 
name — generally inattentive to the business of the school — much 
silly laughing when questions were put — reading, pnly indifferent 
— lew questions intelligently answered — foolish guesses. Q. ‘Who 
was Joseph’s own brother?’ A. ‘Pharaoh’ — ‘ Egypt’ — ‘ Isaac,’ 
&c. Writing coarse, and books not clean — little arithmetic, only 
a few in Long Multiplication — no girl wrote correctly from dictation, 
90,002,074— Catechism learned by rote.” Again, in another 
school: — “ The monitors took no notice of the children working 
and knitting during prayers. None of the girl-teachers could do 
a sum in Compound Multiplication which they professed. One 
of them brought me a sum in Simple Multiplication incorrectly 
done.” 

I have frequently, when examining the class, and unable to obtain 
an%answer from the children in it, put the same simple question 
to the monitor, or monitors, as the case might be, and received no 
answer, or a vkry incorrect one. 

Under such teaching it would be useless to expect much intel* 
ligent progress in our schools. # lt is still less likely that any im- 
provement in moral or religious tone will arise from such a source. 
The Tables which follow will show the state of many schools in 
these points. 
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7. 

Beverley 


. 


30 

0 

0 

14 

14 0 * .. 14 

0 0 

8. 

Market Weighton . 


. 

. 

49 

3 

0 

10 

9 2 1 

, . 

9. 

Suttou-on- Derwent 


. 


30 

0 

0 

2 

12 6 


10. 

('astleford . 





. , 



♦, . . . 25 

o 0 

11. 

Knottingley 

. 


. 





1 No return 

12. 

Leeds, St. George . 

• 

• 

• 

60 

0 

0 

60 

00 .. 78 

0 7 

13. 

,, Christchurch 

. 

. 


21 

4 

6 

! io 

0 0, .. 115 

15 0 

14. 

,, St. Saviour . 

. 

. 

. 





No return made. 


15. 

, , St. Luke 



. 





36 

2 2 ’ 

16. 

Pudsey .... 



. 

29 

*0 

0 

6 

19 0 .. 37 

0 0 


17. Morley . 

18. Hunslet . . 

19. Gomersall . 

20. Gildersome . 

21. Battyeford . 

22. Leeds, St. Philip 

23. Horhury • 

24. Gawthorpe • 


25. Huddersfield Tuns 
20. Woodhouse . , 


27. Slaithwaite 

j 28. Melthain Mills 

29. Holm Bridge 

30. Oldfield . . 

31. Brockholes • 

| 32. Honley . 

33. Thurstonland 
31. Thurgolund . 

3). Soisset . 

36. Ltnuley . 

37, Hipponden . 
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Name. ^ 

RECEIPTS. 

Subscription > 
iuJiI 

Donations. 

Collections. 

«> 

Endowment. 

Fees. 

Other 
Sum ces. 


£. S. d. 

9. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. 9. d. 

£. s. < 

1. Barnby-in-the-Marsh . . 

18 0 0 

. . 


20 19 0 

. . 

2. Hedon 

10 0 0 

•• 

•• 

18 12 6 

•• 

3. Keyingham 


, , 

18 0 0 

24 0 0 


4. Hull, St. Maik 

SO 0 0 

1 . . 

t . 

13 5 4 

N. S. 






30 0 t 

5. ,, St. Stephen .... 

70 0 0 

. . 

1 


58 6 r9 | 



Only open 7. weeks. 


23 00 90012 10 0 


33 18 0 25 0 6 « 


No return made. 
63 0 0 I 


No return in, 
40 9 10 | 

78 18 G 


Not yet open. 
Only open 8 months. 


6 10 0 

16 5 0 13 0 0 
19 0 0 8 10 0 


15 2 0 
5 2 0 


10 12 0 



\ 21 13 0 
I 89 0 0 


72 15 0 
60 0 0 


15 

54 0 0 N 

. 30 

25 0 0 
22 7 10A N 

20 

52 0 0 . 

52 0 0 
32 8 2 ? 

52 10 9 
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Tabie A. 


Stipenc 
M istei s 
Mistus 






EXPrNDlTUIiF 






U er 

I list s 

s, 

and 

8 s 

Assistant 

• 

Repairs 

Furniture 
arul * 

Appintui 

and 
Sutu nery 

Candles and 
Fuel 

0 

Lxj 

£ 5 

d 

£. s 


£ a. 

d 

L s d. 

£ 

s 

d . 

£ 5 

d 

£ 

A 

d 

38 19 

0 



1 0 

0 1 

, , 


. , 


, , 



9 , 


50 0 

0 

(M.) 

. . 


. . 

1 

10 

0 

. . 



.. 




8 0 

6 












42 0 

0 

# # 


1 10 

0 

, . 

14 

12 

6 

2 0 

0 


. , 


60 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

2 0 

a* 

0 5 A\ 

9 

0 

9 

2 10 

4 

7 

17 

0 

45 0 

0 














62 4 

10 

• . • 


0 19 

11 

3 6 8 

1 

17 

0 

3 12 

0 

19 

2 

9 

46 1 

11 














0j 0 

0 

, t 


. . 


, . 


, , 





• , 


48 0 

0 








V 






45 4 

•1 

4 0 

0 

1 0 

0 





2 0 

0 

14 

12 

0 

42 0 

0 



8 9 

6 

G io 0 

8 

10 

0 

, , 



0 

0 

65 0 

0 

, , 


, . 


5 1 1 

0 

10 

4 

, , 


1 

6 

10 

25 0 

0 

•• 


2 14 

0 

• 1 7 6 

7 

0 

2 

2 3 

0 

2 

5 

0 

72 8 

7 

5 0 

0 

24 16 

0 

• 

7 

5 

0 

9 8 

0 

11 

9 

0 

44 8 

3 














7i o 

0 

18 0 

0 

8 12 

6 

4 6 11 

13 

17 

11 

6 16 

4 

15 

0 

0 

45 0 

0 










• 




70 0 

0 

, , 




, , 


. , 


. . 



. . 


45 0 

0 














36 2 

; 

, . 




. , 

3 

13 

9 

10 

0 

1 

8 


60 0 

0 

5 5 

0 

2 11 

5A 


1 

3 

11 

, . 



. * 














4 

8 

9 

G3 0 

0 

, , 


8 0 

0 

, , 

8 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

I 4 

6 

0 

25 and fees 

•• 


• 


•• 


• 


•• 



•• 


50 0 

0 



5 0 

0 


5 

10 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

62 0 

0 

16 18 

0 

20 § 

0 


12 

0 

0 

11 0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

>b 0 

t 














60 0 

0 

• • 


.. 




• • 


•• 



• • 


20 0 

0 


• 



.. 

1 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

54 0 

0 



0 j 

0 

, , 

7 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

l 

6 

7 

31 1 

g 














77 6 

7 

• * 


, . 


. , 

8 

0 

8 

. . 


1 

10 

0 

2) 16 

0 














72 15 

0 


% 





• 




30 

0 

0 

70 0 

0 

•• 


4 io 

0 

GOO 

10 

0 

0 

4 io 

0 


•• 


32 0 

0 





• 

4 

lb 

7 

4 10 

0 




15 and fees 

•• 




•• 

7 

5 

3 

•• 



•• 


51 0 

0 

Inf Mi 

# # 


7 0 0 




, , 



, , 


33 0 

0 

2) 0 

0 

1 











2 ) 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

. , 


. , 

2 

Q 

0 

. 



, . 


25 jO 

0 

# # 


• « 


. , 

7 

0 

0 

2 Jo 

0 

0 

7 

8 

10 o 

0 









• 





<V2 * 

0 

, , 


, , 


0 5 0 


. . 


. . 



• . 


52 0 

0 

# , 


30 0 

0 

. , 




0 1 ) 

0 


. . 


60 0 

0 

i ® 


1 1 


, , 

7 

io 

0 

5 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 o 

a * 
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Table A .—continued. 


I Nome. 


/■* 

RECEIPTS. 

Subscriptions • 

aHil Collections. Endowment. 

Donations. 

. 

Fees 

Other 

Sources. 

.1 * 



£. 

s. 

d., £. 

s. 

1 

d. £. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

St 

d. £. St f 

I 38. Halifax, St. James . . 



No return made. 

i 






39. Brad foul, Daisy IIiU . 



No return made 

1 






| 40. Kccleshill .... 




.. 

15 

0 

0 , 



42 

0 

0 

J 41. Wibsev Low-Moor . . 




. . 

* 

. . 




22 

12 

0 

| 4-. Thornton . 




. . 

1 

, . 




15 

0 

0 N. S. 

8 





1 







30 0 C 

I 43. Manningham 



15 

0 

0 1 

•• 




50 

0 

°0 

44. Burley 



14 

10 

0 r 





45 

18 

0 N. S. 






1 







15 0 0 

45. High Harrogate . . 



*24 

18 

0 89 

0 

7 1 

i 



14 

1 

0 * .. 

46. Knaresborough . . , 



31 

11 

0 8 

i 

0 

"j 



24 

0 

0 

47. Bishop-Monckton . . 



22 

12 

.0 i 


j 



33 

3 

8 

48. York, Clifton . . . 



43 

10 

0 j 

.. 




12 

6 

10 

49. ,, Walmgate . . 



20 

0 

0 

# # 




22 

10 

0 Paid from 






1 







General Fund 

50. Friday Thorpe . ., . 



5 

10 

0 2 

2 

0 2 

2 

0 

23 

11 

9 | .. 

5 1 . Foston 


. 

25 

0 

0 1 

. . 




12 

0 

0 

52. Hutton Ambo . . . 



6 

0 

0 





7 

0 

0 

53. Whitby 



35 

0 

0 

1 

•• 




27 

12 

0 

54. Sleights 



4 

0 

6 J 3 

o 

8 3 

7 

6 

26 

0 

0 Garden. 

o 1 n 

B 55. Easington .... 


• ! 

20 

0 

0 





16 

0 

* + \J 

0 

50. Norinaubv .... 


1 

20 

0 

0 



. . 


8 

15 

9 

57. Hutton Hudby . . 


1 


•• 


•* 

t 

•• 


15 

0 

0 

58. Northallerton . . . 



62 

o 

0 

♦ . 




50 

12 

0 *29 18 1 

| 59. East Cowtun . . . 



19 

0 

0 

♦ . 

21 

0 

0 

10 

19 


60. Richmond .... 



78 

0 

0 IS 

0 

o ! 



37 

0 

0 .. t 













.30 0 0 

Cl. Ravensworth 




, 4 



23 

12 

10 

8 

14 

0 

62. Dalton 



9 

0 

0 





26 

10 

0 

63. Carlton-in-Coveiham . 



13 

0 

0 



( • 


16 

10 

0 

64. Keluroke .... 



2 

0 

0 



* f 


12 

5 

5 

65. Fotheisdale . . • 



11 

0 

0 • 



( # 


8 

5 

4 N. S. 













25 0 0 

66. Salterforth .... 




• • 


•• 


•• 


25 

10 

0 

67. Barnsley, St. Mary 



20 

8 

6 5 

10 

G ' 

.. 


15 

14 

1 

68; Ai^slev ..... 




# % 




% % 


17 

0 

0 

69. Dai field 




# # 




# # 


11 

10 

0 

70. Bolton . . . . ‘ . 




# 



11 

10 

0 

40 

10 

0 

7l. Swinton .... 



5 

0 

0 



9 # 


15 

0 

0 » 

72. Kilnhuist o 



33 

0 

0 






. . 

1 • • 

73. Mexboiough 



10 

8 

0 1 

*8 

0 



17 

0 

O' 

74. Kcclesfield, Shire Green 










No return made, 
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1 EXPENDITURE. | 

Stipends, 

| Muster's nud 
Mistress's. 

Assistant 

# Repair*. 

Furniture 
and • 

Appaiatus. 

Boqhg aud 
Staliouery. 

Candles and 
Fuel. 

Other 

Expenses. 

£. a. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. 5. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. S. d. 

£. | d. 

37 10 0 


2 0 0 


1 11 O 

3 0 0 


22 12 0 

. , 

* . 


. . 

, , 

• * , 

45 0 0 

• • 

... 

26 0 0 

7 0 0 

3 0 0 

.. 

52 0 0 

% 5 0 0 

4 


3 15 0 



30 0 0 



• 




75 8 6 

*• 

15 0 0 

*• 

45 0 0 

• • 

.. 

12 4 0 


12 12 6 

31 12 9 

4 13 3 

1 16 11} 

10 0 0 

82 0 0 







25 0 0 

. , 

2 13 9 

• • 

8 3 11 

2 0 0 

, 

25 "0 0 







33 10 0 

. . 

. . 


3 6 10} 

o 

0 

01 

, , 

18 8 8 







40 0 0 

Infant. 

, , 

5 0 3 

19 11 0 

0 16 10} 

, , 


4 0 0 






95 0 0 

10 0 0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•« 


29 1 9 


8 0 0 





25 0 0 

, . 

, , 

, , 

, . 

• 


10 0 0 

. . 

0 10 0 


, , 

. , 


20 0 0 

7 0 0 


, , 

13 3 11 


, , 1 

JO and fees. 







28 2 8 


0 16 10 

0 9 0 

6 10 2$ 

1 3 3 

• • 

36 0 0 

# f 



0 11 0 



28 15 9 

• • 

4 18 0 





15 0 0 

. . 



, , 

, , 

# # 

22 0 0 







60 0 D 

Infant. 

# 



4 , 

1 11 3 

40 0 0 

20 0 0 






32 0 0 

. • 

# , 


# f 


, t 

23 0 0 






1 

70 0 0 

Infant. 

3 0 0 


10 IO 0 

4 0 0 

• • 

3) 0 0 

25 0 0 






32 6 fO 

. , 




© 0 


35 10 0 

, , 

2 10 0 



, . 

# 

29 10 0 

.. • 

i 



♦ 

, # 

14 5 5 

. . 

1 2*0 0 



, , 

| 

20 0 0 

• . 

0 3 0 

• • 


1 19 7$ 


5 4.0 



• 




25 10 0 

•• 

i 


. • 1 

•• 

•• 

30 0 0 

# . 

1 

• • 

.. 

3 4 3# , 

0 15 8 

12 5 8 

25 0 0 


1 





25 0 0 

• 



.. ! 


. , 

, , 

, . 

17 *0 0 

.. 

1 10 0 j 

2 10 0 

13 0 0 

52 0 0 

# . 

, , 

0 10 0 

, , 

, . 

, , 

.15 15 0 

, , 

1 10 0 l 


0 2 0 

’400 


27 0 6 

, , 

• . 1 





23 0 0 

• • 

1 

1 

1 


• • 

• • 

• • 
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Kl-CElPls 




* 

Name 



Subscriptions 


"1 




Fees 


Other 



/ 

njni 

! 

Collections. 

Endowments 

1 

Souro-s, 




Donations 











£. s. 

J 

£. 

<?. d 

c. 

s. 

d. 

£. s. 


£. v. # 

75^ Parsons Cioss . 




1 

i 






No letuin made. 

76 Atterchfle . . . 
77. Girls . . . 


: j 

12 12 

o ' 

8 

3 0 

lb 

4 

4 

83 0 

0 

•• 

78. Sheffield, St. Mary 



50 13 


46 

15 6 


•• 


171 1 

1 

8 13 L 

79. Wortley . . . 










No return made. 

80 Fulwood 



30 0 

* 


. . 




7 10 

0 


81. Darnall . . . 



Latel} r* opened. 




27 0 

0> 

•• 

82. Sheffield, St. Philip 



4 8 

0 

3 

2 0 




42 7 

10 

, , 

83. Stannington . 





Not open 







84. Norton .... 



40 1G 

0 


, , 


, . 


25 0 

0 


85. Owston . • 



37 0 

0 




, , 


14 18 

O' 

. . 

86. Wadwoith . 



31 0 

0 




, , 




. . 

87. Doncaster . . 



lib 15 

0 

41 

ii 7 

5 

10 

b 

83 19 

11 

•• 

88. Arksey . . . 



13 4 

0 






8 8 

9 

# . 

89, Barnslev, St George 










No return made. 

90 Seaton-Carew . 



11 0 

0 

lb 

13 0 


•• 


47 3 

9 

10 0 0 

91. Middleton . . % 



5 0 

0 






30 0 

0 

5 5 0 

92. Castle-Eden 








•• 


38 9 

0 


93. Mrs. Bunion’s 










No retui 

n made. 

94 Framwellgate . 



21 S 

0 

7 

0 0 




24 9 

1 

. . 

95. Shincliile . 



21 10 

0 






4 > 0 

0 


96. B)er’s Green . 



3 10 

0 






30 0 

0 


97. Newfield . 



j 0 

0 






36 0 

0 


98. Whitworth 



20 0 

0 






32 0 

0 

N.S. 








# 





10 0 0 

99. Ethei ley . . . 



20 0 

0 




•• 


12 0 

0 

• 

H)0. Shildon . . . 



10 0 

0 


•• 

9 

10 

0 

27 3 

11 

N. S. 

17 10 0 

101. Coundon . 



33 10 

0 






MG 4 

b 

Svgs’ Banl 













1 0 0 

102. Hetton-le-IIole . 



12 18 

0 


. 


. . 


32 0 

0 

4 # a 

103. Seaham Harbour • 



t 5 0 

0 





, 

11 5 

0 

# # 




1 







4b 11 

(1 


^ 1 04. Deptford . 



1 59 10 

0 




• • 


47 1 

H 

•• 

105. Chestei-le Sheet . 



47 9 

0 


. 

t 

. . 


51 11 

4 


106. Tan field . . . 

* 


16 0 

0 


•• 




30 0 

0 

Clerk. 

15 0 0 

107. St Alban’s Wind} Nook. . 

1 5 0 

0 

1 

1C 0 




33* 8 

11 

•• 

108. Heworth . . . 



1 


| 





40 0 

0 

# # 

109. Gateshead . . 

4 

♦ • 

90 *0 

0 

i 


1 



60 0 

0 

€ * V 

110. Wreckenton . 

• 

• • 

j JO 0 

1 

1 

0 

1 22 
i 

5 2 


•• 


32 8 

9 
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Tab bis A. — continued . 


EXPENDITURE. 


Stipends, 

Mfistei’s and Assistant. 

JMistiess s. 

ifepairs. 

Furniture 

and 

App.ir itus. 

Hooks and 
t Statiouoiy. 

£. 

d. £. 

s . 

d. 

£. 

g. 

d. 

£. s. d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

GO 0 

0) 










40 0 

o} 7 

10 

0 


• • 


0 10 5 

5 

8 

0 

55 0 

0 17 

1 

0 

16 

10 

4 

.. 

18 

3 

0 

GO 0 

0 










30 0 

0 










37 10 

0 * 










30 0 

0 




, . 




. . 


30 0 

0 










10 0 

0 



1 

3 

0 

2 0 0 

5 

2 

7 

04 0 

0 



0 

19 

0 

0 G 0 

0 

3 

6 

30 0 

0 






if 5 0 

1 

1 

5 

15 and fees. 



2 

0 

0 

# # 




80 0 

0 35 

0 

0 

1 

10 

7 

» © 




50 0 

0 25 

0 

0 








20 0 

0 

* 1 


4 

7 

11 

0 12 51 


•• 


45 5 

0 



5 

0 

0 

12 1G 10 

12 

9 

4 

30 0 

0 










40 0 

0 










GO 0 

0 







2 

12 

11 

30 0 

0 




















• 

50 0 

0 



2 

12 

5 


1 

8 

0 

30 10 

0 



1 

0 

0 

1 13 0 

l 

10 

0 

30 0 

0 










11 0 

0 










45 0 

0 



3 

10 

,6 


o 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 










40 0 

0 


1 

0 

r> 

0 


2 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 










jO 0 

0 


I 

1 

8 

7 

1 0 7 0 

1 

7 

0 

'0 0 

0 


: 








32 0 

0 


4 

>/ 

9 

> 

i 


«• 


42 0 

0* 







5 

10 

0 

30 0 

0 










11 11 

0 


1 

. 







1 5 

0 










55 0 

0 Infant. 

0 

6 

8 

0 9 10 

3 

2 

8 

5 0 

0 10 

0 

0 




« 




15 0 

0 

, , 


2 

10 

G 

0 8 6 

4 

9 

6 

30 0 

0 










15 0 

0 










2 0 

0 










>4 0 

0 

• 









33 8 

11 










10 o 

0 



1 

0 

0 





30 0 

0 



1 

10 

0 

0 10 0 

1 

10 

0 

3? 0 % 

0 










5 and fees. 

* • 


0 

6 

6 

• • 

2 

8 

2 


Canrlles ,tn<l Oilier 

Fuel. | I xpeuvn.. 


£. s. d. £. s d. 

0 G 4 0 10 4 

8 4 4 4-2 18 3 


330 0 10 0 

3 18 0 


11 3 0 


,3 1) 11 
1 IS G 


1. 8 3 

1 10 0 

1 8 0 


5 0 10 0 

02 G 10 4 
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Tabi.k A.— continued. 


RECEIPTS. 


I^Kie. 

4 

Subscriptions 

Ifind 

Donations. 

Collections. 

Endowments. 

' Fees. 

Other 

Sources 



£. 

s. 

.d. 

£. s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d . 

£. s. 

111. Newcastle, St. Andrew 











No fetuin made. 

112. St. John .... 


62 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 


•• 


64 

12 

rj 

10 0 

113. Morpeth, Edw. VI. . 



•• 




190 

0 

0 

12 

15 

2 

. • 

114. National 














115. Hartburn .... 


17 

10 

0 



3 

14 

8 

24 


0 

•• 

116. Wingates .... 



. . 

% 




f # 


25 

0 

0 


117. Chilnngham . 


10 

0 

0 




. . 


44 

8 

0 


118. Belford .... 


40 

13 

6 



8 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 


119. Holv Isle* . . . . 


1.5 

0 

0 

• • 


3 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 


,120. Lowick 


8 

10 

0 




, . 


7 

15 

0 


121. Crookham . . 


20 

0 

0 

• • f 





4 

8 

0 


122. Scremerton . . . 


5 

0 

0 

• i 


10 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

8 0 

123. Norham 











No return made 

124. Wooler .... 

• • 

3 

16 

0 






48 

0 

0 


12*). Niuebanks 


3 

0 

0 






30 

0 

0 


126. Allenheady • 

• • 









20 

0 

0 


127. Ciosby-on-Kden * . 

• • 

16 

0 

0 






17 

7 

6 


1 28. Carlisle, Trinity . 

* 


•• 







49 

7 

0 


129. Stanwix .... 

• 

20 

0 

0 






37 

10 

0 


130. Carlisle, Christ Church 


77 

13 

6 






63 

15 

0 


131. Martindale 



.. 

! 



12 

12 

0 

7 

12 

0 

• 0 18 

132. Alston 


13 

0 

0 


i 

\ 

! 

» 

• . 


26 

14 

8 

20 0 

133. Barnard Castle 


57 

16 

6 , 

6 2 

i 

6 i 

5 

9 

4 

20 

15 

7 


134. Sedbergh .... 


25 

0 

0 

• • 

i 

0 

1 

18 

o! 

32 

3 

7} 


135. Garsdale 





* *• 


11 

0 

i 

6 

12 

0 


136. Casterton .... 



•• 





•• 

\ 

29 

0 

0 # 


137. Holme Burton 


10 

0 

0 






18 

0 

0 


133. Yealand-Conyers 


12 

10 

0 

7 1 




* i 

i 

22 

12 

0 


139. Lindale in-Cartmel . 


2 

10 

0 

B # 





35 

0 

0 

2 10 

140. Witherslack . . . 



•• 

* 

•• 



•• 



•• 



141. Woller .... 



• • 


.. 



.. 


12 

10 

81 


142. Durham, St. Oswald 


35 

0 

0 






26 

0 

0 


143. Wolsmgham . . 


44 

0 

0 

; 





f 41 

16 

8 


144. Thornlev • * • . 










20 

17 

1 

15 18 

145. Kirkstall 










No return jpady. 

146. Hoy land 










No return made. 

147. Sheffield, St. Paul . 



•• 


• • 



•• 


90 

0 

0 

• • 

148. Silkstone . • * . 

« . 


• • 


• » 


! 23 

0 

0 


. . 


• » 
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stipends, 
luster's and 
Mistress 9. 

Assistant. 

. 

Repairs. 

EXPEND1TUR 

Furniture 

and 

Apparatus. 

E 

Jloote 
• and 1 

Stationery 

JL 

Candles and 
Fuel 

Other 

T xpenses. 

5. 

rf. 

£. t. d. 

£. j 

d. 

£. t. d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. s. d. 

£ s. 

, 

i9 4 

0 

0 7 id 



14 0 0 

20 

5 

6 

5 0 0 

16 0 

0 

15 8 

n 











JO 0 

0 

, , 

12 7 

6 

, , 

11 

9 

2 

2 2 0 

19 6 

8 # 

2 15 

> 











16 0 

0 

• . • 







.. 

.. 


6 0 

0 











’3 0 

0 


, , 




, , 





14 8 

0 


, . 


. , 





, , 


)0 0 

0 


1 0 

G 

0 2 G 

3 

0 

0 


5 6 

10 

12 0 

0 




, , 


. , 



, , 


6 5 

0 


. , 


. . 


. . 



. , 


15 0 

0 

Deficiencies made 

up 

by Loid F. Fitzclarence and his Lady. 



SO 0 

0 











>6 0 

0 




•• 


•• 


i . 

•• 


8 0 

0 


0 10 

7} 


8 

14 

2 

3 0 0 



10 0 

0 

, , 

, , 




. . 


. . 

, , 


0 0 

0 

t , 

, , 



10 

0 

0 

3 10 0 

, , 











paid by the 



rj 7 

G 








Children. 



0 0 

0 

30 0 0 

, , 



12 

0 

0. 

, , 

, . 


.0 0 

0 











5 0 

0 

# # 

8 15 

0 


6 

0 

0 

3 0 0 

0 10 

0 

)0 0 

0 

Infant 

8 4 

1 

i *i o 

9 

15 

6 

1 8 0 

. . 




35 0 0 










1 2 

0 

, , 

0 15 

0 



. . 



. . 


2 5 

0 











0 0 

0 


, , 

• 


7 

18 

6 

7 0 0 

3 11 

ij 

0 0 

0 











> 0 

0 

, , 

2 12 

6 


2 

G 

11 

3 116 

1 10 

0 

0 15 

7 











7 19 

% 

. , 

10 5 

6 


2 

8 

6 

1 13 2 

1. o 

0 

1 8 10 - 

• 










7 12 

0 


.. 


. 


. . 


, . 

, , 


0 0 

0 % 






. . 



, , 


5 5 

0 











0 

0 

. , 

3 0 

0 


5 

0 

0 

. , 

. , 


5 0 

0 


* 









2 12 

0 

. , 

, , 


0 8 4 

0 

5 

0 

2 2 0 

, , 


0 0 

0 

, , 



0 10 0 

0 

12 

0 

, , 

, , 


0 0 

0 

, . 

, , 



45 

0 

0 

, , 

. , 


0 0 

0 











5 0 

0 

, , 

, , 



G 

2 

4 

, . 

, , 


0 0 

0 











9 0 

0 

1 

10 0 

0 


10 

0 

0 




0 0 

0 

5 0 0 

• . . 



22 

3 


1 10 0 

0 10 

0 

*0 0 

0 











3 15 

0 

. . 

. . 



9 

19 

n 

.19 1 

1 19 


• 

a. 











5 0 

0 

2 0 0 

3 0 

0 


5 

12 

G 

8 0 0 

10 0 

0 

5 0 

0 











9 o 

0 

• » 

t • 


» • 


9 9 


• • 

• • 
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Tabi.b A.- — cojitinved. ’ 


* 

„ Name 

t 

Subscriptions 

fvand 

Donations. 

1UXT.IPTS. 

Collections. Endowments. 

Eees. 

Othot 

‘source* 1 


£. 

s. 


£. 

s. 

I X. 

5. d. £. 

s. 

(L £. a. 

149. Morley Town End 







No return made. 

150. Seacroft 






1 

No return m ule. 

151. Hiilton 






1 

No return made. 

152. Leeds, St. James .... 


. . 



. . 

1 15 

0 0 

, , 


153. Dewsbury 





•• 

I 

.. 1 13 

15 

3 

154. Newton Heath .... 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4S 

0 

0 N. S. 

155. Noibury 

37 

0 

fc, 


, . 


56 

0 

0 N. S. 










22 10 

156. Disley 

5 

0 

0 


. , 

15 

0 0 

, , 

. . 

157. Staleybridge 

16 

0 

0 

57 

1 

m 

125 

0 

0 

158. Withington 

63 

0 

0 

13 

12 

5 

.. 

.. 

.. 

159. Newton in Mottram . . 


9 # 


a 

4 

0 

48 

7 

4 N. S 







1 



20 0 

160. Manchester, St. Anne , . 

12 

0 

6 

179 

11 

0 

173 

3 

11 Iuteies 










1 11 

161. Salford, St. Matthias . . 

47 

3 

0 

86 

2 

4 

.. Ill 

16 

0 

162. „ St. Bartholomew . 

58 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

.. 100 

0 

0 N. S. 

i 









40 0 










1 Munch C 

1 









1 45 0 

163. Cheetham Hill .... 

>4 

0 

0 

94 

16 

10 

71 

4 

7^Trint.Cb 







i 



15 0 

164. Mossley 




Only open six mouths 



165. Austcrlands . * . 

9 

18 

0 


. . 


. . 

, , 

Rent. 

I 









3 -0 

166 Manchester, St. Michael . . | 


. . 

1 

40 

0 

0 



Man. Di 





38 

0 

0 

.. 75 

0 

0 25 0 

107. Hollinwood I 

1 " 

0 

0 




81 

4 

9 

168. „ Old School 

1 








, No retur 

169. Manchester, ht. Barnabas . 

r j 

! 

•• 





90 

0 

0 

170. Salford Charity .... 









No n tun 

171. Failsvvorth 

14 

0 

0 

13 

4 

6 

,30 

0 

0 * N. S. 










13 0 ( 




*1 






Man. S. 










10 0 C 

172. Blackley ...... 


. . 



. , 


24 

0 

0 N. S. 

■ 









15 0 ( 

1 73. Oldham, St. Mary . . . 

65 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

?® 

4 

5 

174. •„ St.Petei, . . . 


• • 

1 

90 

0 

0 

118 

0 

0 

0 , 

175. „ St. James • 


• • 


60 

0 

0 

.. 170 

0 

0 
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EXPENDITURE. 


Stipends, « 

faster sand I Assistant, Htpans. 
Mistress s | 


lurmture Jiooks 

and • and* 

Appuitus St it toner v 


Candles and 
I uel 


s. d. I £ s £ V. £. S. d. I £. 


d. I £ s. <2. 


School open six months. 
.. 10 0 0 | 
t Only open nine months 


7 0 0, 0 0/0 1J 10 0 1 M0 


10 0 0 3 0 0 


0 7 0 JO 

7 10 0 8 12 


11 14 0 20 12 1 


2o 7 10 I 17 17 


27 10 10 


20 15 0 


G 17 0 I 2 12 


17 13 10 6 15 2 


0 0 0 27 11 0 2 5 0 12 0 0 1 5 0 


0 0 0 | 10 0 0 I 14 0 5 0 12 9 10 14 10 G IS 10 29 J 0 

) 0 0 i .. | .. i 

0 0 0 

1 1 9 .. * .. .. 4 0 21 1 8 4 

0 0 0 % . . | 70 0 0 I .. 8 10 0 l 

0 0 0 < 


2 0 0 
3 0 0 


G 10 9 1 18 4M 2 0 0 | 5 10 0 8 0 0 


5 0 0 2 4 0 14 6 0 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
5 0 0 

r >. o % o 

0 0 0 

9 0 0 41 0 0 

0 0 0 


Lately re-opened. 


20 0 0 20 0 0 13 O 0 | 7 0 0 
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Table B. 1845. — continued. 


Name of School. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Excess of 
Income. 

Excess of 

Expenditure. 


I 






1 




* 

£. 

8. 

d. 

► £. 

V 

d. 

^ £. 8. 

d. 

~M7 

d. 

60. Richmond . • . 

163 

0 

0 

147 

10 

0 

15 10 

0 

0 


61. Uavensworth . . 

32 

6 

10 

32 

6 

10 

! . . 


. , 


62. Dalton ..... 

35 

10 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 


2 10 

0 

63. Carlton-in-Coverhum 

29 

10 

0 

29 

10 

0 

.. 




64. Kel broke 

14 

5 

5 

16 

5 

5 

o 


2 0 

0 

65. Lothersdale .... 

44 

5 

4 

27 

6 

74 

1G 18 9A P) 

O 


66. Salterforth .... 

25 

10 

0 

25 

10 

0 



. . 


67. Barnsley, St. Mary . 

41 

13 

1 

71 

5 

7 

0 


29 12 

6 

68. Ardsley 

19 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 


8 0 

0 

69. Darfield 

11 

10 

0 

34 

0 

0 

() 


22 10 

0 

70. Bofcon ..... 

52 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

o 


0 10 

0 

71. Swinton 

20 

0. (t 

17 

11 

0 

2 9 

0 

0 


72. Kilnhurst .... 

33 

v*o 

27 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 


73. Mexborough «... 

28 

16 

0 

25 

0 

<r 

, 3 0 

0 

o 


74. Ecclesfield Shire Gieon . 


. 




No return. 



75. Parsons Cross . . 






No return. 




76. Attercliffe ... . ) 

77. ,, G ills . . . j 

lip 19 

4 

140 

11 

0 

O 


20 18 

8 

78. Sheffield, .St. Mary . . 

| 277 

3 

1 

264 

17 

11 

12 5 

o 

0 


79. Wortley 






No return. 




80. Fulwnod 

1 37 

10 

0 

38 

10 

0 

0 


1 0 

0 

81. Da mall 

27 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 


33 0 

0 

82. Sheffield, St. Philip . . 

49 

17 

10 

55 

12 

3 

O 


5 14 

5 

83. Stannington «... 






Not open. 


4 15 


84. Norton 

65 

16 

0 

70 

11 

6 

O 


0 

85. Owston 

51 

18 

0 

35 

4 

5 

•16 13 

7 

0 


86. Wadworth .... 

32 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

0 


87. Doncaster 

248 

5 

0 

191 

10 

7 

56 14 

5 

0 


88. Arksey 

23 12 

9 

25 

11 

74 

0 


1 18 

10* 

89. Barnsley, St. George 






No return. 



90, Seaton-Carew . . • 

84 

16 

9 

110 

13 

5 

0 


25 16 

8 

91. Middleton .... 

40 

5 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 5 

0 

O 


92. Castle- Eden . 

38 

9 

0 

96 

n 

10 

O 


57 13 

10 

93. Mrs. Burdens . . • . 






No 

•eturn. 




94. Framwellgnte . . . 

55 

17 

1 

54 

18 

11 

0 18 

2 

0 


95. Shincliffe ..... 

69 

10 

0 

69 

19 

0 

0 


0 9 

0 

96. Byers-Green . . , 

35 JO 

0 

30 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

O 


97. Newfield 

41 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

. , 


• • . 


98. Whitworth • . 

62 

0 

0 

80 

3 

6 

0 


18 3 

6 

99. Etherley 

62 

0 

0 

62 

15 

0 

0 


0 15 

0 

l00.*Shildon 

64 

3 

11 

86 

10 

7 

0 


22 6 

8 

101. Coundon 

50 

14 

8 

55 

19 

2 

o 


5 4 

6 

102. Hetton-le-HqJe . 

74 

18 

0 

78 

19 

0 

0 


4 1 

0 

103. Seaham Harbour. . . 

62 

16 

0 

57 

16 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 


104. Deptford ..... 

106 

11 


62 

7 

0 

44 4 

W) 

0 


105. Chester-le-Street. 

99 

0 10 

95 

15 

0 

3 5 ’ 

8 i 

O 


106. Tanfidd 

61 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 


107. St. Alban’s, Windy nook . 

39 

18 11 

57 

8 

11 

O 


17 10 

0 

108. Heworth 

40 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

* O 


1 0 


109. Gateshead .... 

150 

0 

0 

124 

5 

0 

25 15 

0 

0 


110. W T reeke*ton . .. 

70 

13 

11 

58 

19 

11 

11 14 

0 

O 


111. Newcastle, St. Andrew . 






No return. 




112. „ St. John . . 

161 

12 

n 

167 

8 

14 

O 


5 15 

6 

113. Morpeth, Edvr. VI. . 

202 

15 

2 

248 

0 

6 • 

0 


45 5 

4 . 

M4. ,, National • . 






No return. 




115. Hartburn 

45 

4 

3 

41 

0 

0 

4 4 

3 

. . 


116. Wingates 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 



O 


117. Chiliingham • » • . 

54 

8 

0 

44 

8 

0 

10 o’ 

o 1 


118. Belford 

68 14 

8 

69 

9 

11 

O 

I 

0 15 

3 
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Table B. 1845.— continutd. 


Name of SJmoI. 


| Income, 

Expenditure. 

Excess of 
Income. 

Excess of 
Expenditure. 

w 


£ 

s. 

<r. 

£. 

V. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

110. Holy hie. . . • 

. 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

, . 



. , 


120. Low.ck .... 


16 

5 

0 

16 

5 

0 

, , 



, t 




24 





f 

deficiency 

'| 



121. Crookham 


8 

0 

65 

0 

” 1 

made up by 

1 LordF. F. 

> 40 

12 

0 


122. Scremcrto l 


66 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

I 



, , 


123. No ham .... 







No leturn. 





3 24 M oo lei .... 


51 

16 

0 

60 

4 

9* 

0 


8 

8 

94 

125. Ninehanks 

, 

33 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 


O 

12b. Alknheads . . . 


20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

3 27. ( losby-on-Eden . . 

, 

33 

7 

6 

33 

7 

6 

.. 


4 



128. Cailisle, 1 unity. . 

. 

49 

7 

0 

\? 4 

0 

0 

o 


84 

13 

0 

12° Stamvix .... 


57 

10 

0 

\> 3 

> 

0 

o 


25 

15 

0 

I 1 10. C n lisle, Cl. list Chifrch . 

146 

8 

8 

150 

14 

4 

o 


3 

5 

8 

131. Mm Middle . . 


21 

*2 

0 

2*3 

2 

0 

o 


2 

0 

0 

1 32. V ston 


59 

14 

8 

88 

9 

10* 

o 


28 

15 

2* 

1 3 3 Barnaul C rstlc . 


90 

0 

11 

105 

16 

6 

0 


15 

15 

7 

134. Sedl ergn .... 


56 

1 

7* 

77 

'5 

9 

0 


21 

4 

2 

135. Garsdale .... 


17 

12 

0 

17 

12 

0 




, , 


1 3b. C astutou .... 


29 

0 

0 

44 

5 

0 

o 


15 

5 

0 

137. Holme-Burton 


28 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

O 


21 

0 

0 

138. Ye iland Con\ers. 


42 

3 

44 

45 

7 

4 

O 


3 

3 11* 

139 L lulale m-Cartmel . 


10 

0 

0 

41 

2 

0 

O 


1 

2 

0 

140 "U itheislack . 





115 

0 

0 




. . 


111. Holkei .... 


12 

10 

3* 

81 

2 

4 

o 


68 

12 

0| 

142 l)ur! am, St. Oswald . 


61 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

O 


28 

1) 

0 

143. \5 olsini;l am . . . 


85 

16 

3 

119 

3 

n 

0 


33 

7 

6k 

144. Ihornlev .... 


36 

15 

4 

47 

3 

0 

0 


10 

7 

4 

143 Kuk'-tall .... 






No ieturn. 





116. Ho)luul .... 







No ieturn. 





147. Sheffield, St. Haul . 


90 

0 

0 

98 

12 

6 

o 


8 

12 

6 

J48. S lkstone .... 


23 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

o 


5Z 

0 

0 

149. M oi It y,' *To wi End . 







No return. 





150 Seiciott .... 







No return. 





151. Hilton .... 

• 






No i titui ix. 





1 >2 I.etds St. James 


15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

o 

Only open a few weeks. 1 

153. Dewsbury 


1 133 

15 

3 

192 

0 

0 

. o 


58 

4 

9 

151. hew ton Heath . 


77 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

O 


3 

0 

0 

1)). hoi bury .... 


115 

10 

0 

129 

6 

0 

o 


13 

16 

0 

1)6 Disley 


20 

0 

0 

18 

7 

0 

1 13 

0 


O 


157. SUk\ budge . 


198 

1 

10* 

166 

7 

0 

31 14 

i«4 


O 


158 "VV ltlnngton . 


76 

12 

5 

105 

0 

0 

O 


28 

7 

7 

159. hewton-m-Mottr lm . 


79 

11 

4 

79 

9 


0 2 

-’4 


O 


160 M inthester, St. Anne 


366 

6 

8 

345 

19 

3 

20 7 

5 


0 


161. Salford, St Matthias 


245 

1 

4 

1S2 

9 

11 

62 11 

5 


0 


I 162. ,, St Bartholomew 

263 

0 

0 

32)9 

18 

n* 

O 


46 

18 1U 

163 Cheetham Hill . 


235 

1 

5* 

206 

11 

64 

28 9 

9 


0 


164. Mo&sley 

, 





Open six months. 





165. Austei lands . . . 

. 

12 

18 

0 

Paid by master. 

. . 



. . 


1 166 Manchester, St. Michael 

198 

0 

0 

238 

10 

4 

O 


40 

10 

4 

167. Hollinwood . . . 


88 

4 

9 

86 

13 

34 

1 11 

54 . 


0 


1 168. ,, Old School 

, 






No return. 




169. Manchester, St. Barnabas 

90 

0 

0 

•s 

QO 

10 

0 

O 


88 

10 

0 

170 Salford Chanty . . 

. 






No ieturn. 



0 


171 Failsworth . • 


102 

4 

6 

101 

19 

14 

0 5 

4.4 



172. Blackley .... 


39 

0 

0 

60 

10 

0 

O 


21 

10 

0 

17 k Oldham, St. Mary . 


183 

4 

5 

170 

0 

0 

13 4 

5 


o 


174. „ St. Peter . 


198 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

58 0 

0 


• . 


173. „ St. James . 


230 

0 

0 

236 

0 

0 

• • 


6 

0 

0 
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Table C. 


Name. 

Year of 
Erection. 

Material. 

Accom- 

modation. 

Total Coat. 

V " 

( <>st 1 

r Clnlil, | 

Master - 

Hoiish. 

NoilTflUMnEUUND 


• 


• 

£. 

8, 

d 

£ 

S 

d 


North Shield* . 


1S40 

Stone, blue slate 

570 

685 

8 

2 

1 

4 

01 

0. 

Sugley Field 


1838-9 

ditto 

252 

365 

16 

2 

1 

9 

0i 

0. 

Cornhiil . . • 


1837 

ditto 

84. 

33 

12 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0. 

Melkiidge , • 


1837 

ditto 

93 

135 

2 

8 

1 

9 

n 

(). 

Harbottle . • 


1837 

ditto 

10 V) 

240 

17 

H 

1 

19 

Of 

Yes. 

Hartburn. . • 


1844 

ditto 

120 

329 

4 

0 

2 

14 

H 


Ninebanks . 


1843 

ditto 

84 

50 

10 

0 

0 

12 

Of 

(). 

Lowick • • . 


1840 

ditto 

150 

371 

13 

H 

2 

9 


Yes. 

Scremerston . . 


1841 

ditto 

120 P 

495 

19 

5 

4 

2 

n 

5 e-.. 

I St. Alban’% Windy) 
Nook . . . ./ 

1842 

ditto 

*225 

278 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Yes. 

Cumberland. 



• 

{ Stone rough, and) 

1 blue slute. . j 


V 

,f 






Drumburgh, • . 

• 

1834 

105 

121 

0 

0 

17 

101 

O. 

Fingland • . . 

• 

1830 

Stone, blue slate 

70 

138 

2 

6 

1 

19 

5 

O. 

Frmngtou • • 

# 

1838 

ditto 

95 

90 

1 

11 

0 

18 

nf 

O. 

Dacie • . . 

• 

1835 

IllttO 

81 

129 

17 

2 

1 

10 

11 

(). 

I Alston, Girls* School 

1845 

ditto 

154 

305 

1J 

G 

1 

19 

8 

Y es. 

Crosby-on-Eden. 

• 

1844 

ditto 

133 

317 

17 

2 

2 

7 

H 

O. 

Durham. 












Seaton (jarew • 

. 

1844 

Brick, blue slate 

1G8 

657 

0 

10 

3 

18 

-'f 

Yes. 

Tanfield . . . 

. 

1813-4 

Stone, blue slate 

192 

409 

3 

6 

2 

2 

D 

5 es. 

I St. Alban’s, Wmdyl 

1842 

ditto 

225 

278 

•3 

0 

1 

4 

8* 

5 es. 

Wreckenton . . 

. 

1841 

ditto 

127 

294 

11 

3 

2 

6 

Of 

Yes. 

Deptford, Bishop 
Wearmouth . 

.} 

1842-3 

Brick, blue slate 

300 

510 

0 

0 

1 

14 

o 

O. 

Chester-le-Street 


1842 

Stone, blue slate 

300 

516 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Si 

0. 

Middleton 


1841 

Brick, blue si ite 

*253 

616 

0 

0 

2 

0 

•54 

O. 

Shijiclifle . . 


1840 

Stone, blue slate 

160 

271 

8 

11 

1 

13 

Ml 

Yes. 

Newfield . • . 


1842 

Stone, grey slate 

179 

380 

6 

1 

2 

2 

H 

O. 

Whitworth , • 


1841 * 

ditto 

300 

431 

4 

7 

l 

8 

H ; 

Yes. 

1 Coundo n . • . 


1841 

Stoue, blue slate 

200 

325 

17 

lOj 

1 

1*2 

7 

O. 

Etherley • . . 


1833-4 

ditto 

110 

2 10 

5 

0 

2 

l 

10 

0. 

Shildon . 


1837 

ditto 

400 

210 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

o. 

Hetton-le-hole . 


1834 

ditto 

325 

*240 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Si 

o. 

Eggeschffe . • 

5 

1838 

Bricks, blue slate 

34 

257 

0 

0 

3 

1 


0. 

Wol vision • . 


1835 

Bricks, tiled 

114 

187 

6 

1 

1 

12 

10± 

Yes. 

South Shields . 


1835 

Stone, blue slate 

400 

576 

13 

8 

1 

8 

10 

(). 

I Middleton-in-Teasdale 

1841 

ditto 

99 

164 

9 

10 

1 

13 

H 

O. 

| Thornley • . . 

• 

1845 

ditto 

100 

*205 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Yes. 

Yorkshire. 












j Leeds, St. James 

. 

1845 

Brick, blu* slate 

740 

1166 

17 

6 

1 

11 

6i 

1 

Y« A. 

, Meltham Mills • 


1844 

Stone, blue slate 

312 

10Ut> 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Yl*N. 

Leeds, St. Geoige 

• 

1842 

ditto 

514 

1993 

17 

0 

3 

13 


o. 

Himslet . • • 

• 

1842 

Stone, grey slate 

750 

1638 

14 

4 

2 

3 

8t 

o. 

Pudsey . » • 

• 

1842 

Stone, slate . 

270 

501 

10 

H 

1 

17 

'n 

Yes. 

Wibsey Low Moftr 


1844 

Stone, giey slate 

1G0 

176 

7 

0 

1 

2 


O. 

Gomersall • 


1S44 

ditto 

228 

451 

16 

9 

1 

19 

7) 

O. ' 

Gawthorpe . . 

• 

1840 

ditto 

300 

770 

4 


. 2 

10 

n 

5 es. | 

- Dewsbury • . 


1842 

ditto 

050 

131. r 13 

8 

2 

0 

5 

Yes. j 

•Battyeford . . 

? 

1842 (?) 

Stone, blue slate 

350 

5-a 1 0 

6 

4 

1 

10 

10} 

1 O. 

Holme Bridge « 

• 

1843 

Stoue, grey slute 

319 

574 

3 

34 

1 

lb 

0 

O. 


II 
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Table C— continued. 


Name. 

Year of 
Erection. 

Material. 

Accom- 

modation. 

Tata! Cost. 



• 




■£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 


Brockholes . . . 

184 X 

Stone, grey slate 

126 

136 

0 

0 

1 

0 

UJ 

O. 

Slaithwaite . . . 

184 X 

ditto 

312 

644 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0. 

Hipponden . • 

1842 (?) 

« ditto 

Brick, blue slate 

250 

427 

5 

0 

1 

14 

o 

0. 

Keyingham . • . 

Friday Thorpe . . 

18 

70 

96 

0 

0 

1 

7 

k 

0. 

18 

BriV. tiled . . 

53 

G5 

1 

3 

1 

4 

H 

0. 

Market Weighton . 

1843 

Brick, blue slate 

220 

706 

15 

5 

3 

4 

3 

Yes. 

Bishop Monckton . 

18 

ditto 

144 

163 17 

10 

1 

2 

9 

0. 

Havensworth . . • 

18 

Stone, blue slate 

88 

149 

6 

0 

1 

13 

ir 

0. 

EistCowton. • . 

1842 

Brick, tiled . . 

105 

‘223 11 

0* 

2 

2 

6J 

Yes. 

Clifton, York . . 

1841 

Brick, blue slate 

66 

188 

7 

8 

2 

17 

C 1 

O. 

Sheffield, St. Paul’s 

1843-4 

Bricks, blue slate 

400 

970 

14 

0 

.> 

8 

\ 

O. 

Fulwood .... 

1842 

Stone, blue slate* 

84 

399 

1 

5 

4 15 

0 

Yes. 

Salterforth • . 

1844 

ditto 

^ 108 

125 

12 

3J 

1 

6 

4 

O. 

Northallerton * 

W4 

Bricks, blue slate 

658 

917 

2 

2 

1 

7 

8 

O. 

Foston .... 

1844 

ditto 

' 69 

57 

13 

10 

0 

16 

2| 

0. 

Manningham . , 

1844 

Stone, blue slate 

312 

932 

12 

s 

5 

2 

19 

9} 

Yes. 

Si itton-upon- Derwent 

1845 

Brick, blue slate 

74 ■ 

135 

G 

1 

16 

cf 

O. 

Dewsbury Moor . . 

1838 

Stone, grey slate 

228 

438 

4 

7’ 

1 

18 


O. 

Chophards • . . 

1839 

ditto 

J68 

382 

15 

0 

2 

5 

61 

O. 

Halifax, St. James’s. 

1839 

Stone, blue slate 

GOO 

1258 

19 

8 

2 

i m 

O. 

Scarborough . , 

1837 

Brick, blue slate 

210 

420 

'o 

0 

2 

0 

0 

O. 

Raumarsh . 

1840 

Stone, blue slate 

133 

317 

4 

0 

2 

7 


0. 

Whiston .... 

1838 

ditto 

150 

472 

16 

8 

3 

3 

oj 

Yes. 

Oldfield .... 

183 

Stone, grey slate 
ditto 

114 

143 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

O. 

Southowram . . . 

1839 

233 

810 

17 

0 

3 

9 

3 i 

O. 

Sowerby Bridge . . 

1837 

ditto 

519 

1188 

16 

0 

2 

5 

4 

O. 

Lancaster. 











Newton-in-Mottram . 

1844 

ditto 

700 (?) 

630 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

O. 

Accrington . 

1844 

ditto 

600 

2192 

8 

4 

3 

13 

1 

O. 

Ulverstone . . • 

1834 

Stone, blue slate 

531 

653 

12* 10 

1 

4 

n 

O. 

Gorton .... 

1834-38 

Bricks, blue slate 

480 

475 

12 10 

0 

19 

0. 

Sawrey .... 

1,834-5 

Stone, blue slate 

154 

185 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

0. 

Ancoats .... 

1836 

Brick, blue slate 

600 

1380 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0. 

Maghull .... 

1839 

ditto 

180 

450 

7. 

0 

2 

10 

04 

Yes. 

\\ igaii, St. George’s 

1837-8 

ditto 

994 

1258 

12 

0 

1 

5 

3* 

0. 

Pemberton Far Moor 

1840 (?) 

Stone, grey slate 

285 

234 

1 

1 

0 

16 

5 

0. 

Adlington • . * 

1839-40 

Stone, blue slate 

210 

490 

10 

H 

2 

6 

°{ 

Master'! 

House. 

Failsworth . . , 

1837 

Brick, blue slate 

450 

1081 

16 

10 

2 

8 

1 

0. 

Oldham, St. Peter’s . 

1836-44 

ditto 

1000 

2574 

12 

2i 

2 

10 

5* 1 

Yes. 

,, St. Mary’s. 

1843 

ditto 

980 

1 2747 

6 

11 

2 

16 

0? 

Library. 

Thornham . • . 

1842 

Brick, grey slate 

260 

424 

15 

0 

1 

12 

7\ 

0. 

Heywood, St. Luke’s 

? 

Brick, blue slate 

240 

598 

16 

0 

2 

9 

10 

Yes. 

Buckhurst . . . 

1840 

Stone, blue slate 

225 

455 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5; 

0. 

Parr, St. Helen’s. . 
Rainhill .... 

1844 

Brick, blue slate 1 

310 

846 

10 

5* 

2 14 

7* 

Yes. 

1840 

Stone, blue slate 

200 

476 

19 

7 

2 

7 

8; 

1 °- 

llaydock .... 

1839 

Brick, blue slate 

240 

367 

16 

4 

1 

10 

7! 

! o. 

Leigh Parish • . 

1841 

ditto 

500 (?) 

824 

4 

H 

1 

12 10* 

Yes. 

Astley .... 

1841 

ditto 

400 

753 

0 

7 

1 

17 

5+ 

0 . 

Atherton .... 

1840 

ditto 

350 (?) 

719 

7 

8 

t 

1 

if 

0 . 

Wulmesley . . . 

1840 

Stone, grey slate 

450 ' 

948 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1* 

Yes. 
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Table (D) of Annual Expense of Educating each Child in different parts of the 

Northern District. 


# & *• 

Average expense per child 
ior whole district . 0 14 

Manufacturing Places • — 

Newcastle, St. John’s 0 8 
Gateshead ... 0 6 
Leeds, St George's .0 18 
,, Christchurch 0 10 
Sheffield, St. Maiy . 0 10 
,, St. Philip’s . 0 11 
,, St. Pauls . 0 7 

Manchester, St. Ann’s* 1 3 

, , St. Michatl s 0 19 
, , St. Barnabas 0 19 
Salfoid, St Matthias .0 14 
, , St Bartholomew 111 
Staleybndge , . . 0 10 

Commet cull or Populous 
Places : — 


d . 


6| nearly. 


neaily. 


1 


£. s. 

« 

Country Towns, continued : — 


Knaresborough • *, 0 8 

Chester-le-street ♦ • 0 13 

Wooler* . . . « O 14 

Barnard Castle • .0 12 

Sedberg . . . . 0 14 

High Harrogate • .111 

Hedon .... 0 9 

Mining Districts : — 

C tstle Lden . • . 0 12 

Shildon . . ^ . . 0 18 

Whitworth .#.14 
Attercliffe • . • . 0 lb 

Thurgoland . • * 0 16 


Country Villag 




2 * 

u 

7 

2 

? 


3 | 




Hull, St. Mai k’s . . 

0 

14 

2* 

,, St. Stephen’s 

0 

11 

3* 

Carlisle, Trinity 

0 

11 

2 

,, Christchurch . 

0 

10 


Cheetham Hill • . 

0 

17 

1 ? 

Country Towns : — 




Doncaster .... 

0 

10 

o* 

Northallerton . • . 

0 

7 

2 

Richmond . . • . 

0 

14 

5+ 


Normanby . . • 

Yealand Conyers . 
Holker . 
Kejingham . • • 

Bisliop Monekton. 
Friday Thorpe . 
Crookham • • . 

Martmdale • . • 

Barnby-in-the-Marsh 
Bolton . • • 


0 17 

1 5 
1 ‘2 

2 12 

0 lb 
0 11 

1 4 

0 17 
0 16 

1 6 



* I find that the return made for St. Ann’s includes the expenses of some 
Sunday-schools, theiefojre^ the expense per child at St. Ann’s is not neaily so large 
as stated above. 
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Tablh K. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 

General Character of 

Reading. 

^ Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

(Seogrnphy. 

’Grammar. 

[Ilutot } 

I'higl.m 

Barnby-in-tbe-Marsh * 

Good , 

Good 

Good • 

0 


0 

0 

Hedon • • • • • 

Good • 

Bad . . 

Good . 

Good 

• 

Fair 

0 

Keyingham . . • 

Bad • . 

Bad • • 

Good 

0 


0 

0 

Hull, St. Mark’s . . 

Tolerable 

Bad . . 

Moder.de 

Little 

• 

O 

0 

, , St. Stephen’s . . 

Good • 

Good • 

Bad . '. 

Little 

• 

0 

0 

, , St. James’s . 

Tolerable 

Good . 

Tolerable' 

0 


<0 

Little 

Beverley .... 

Good 

Good . 

Tolerable 

Fair . 

. 

o 

o 

Market Weigh ton . . 

Tolerable 

Bad 

Tolerable 

hair . 

. 

0 

0 

Sutton-upon-Derwent . 

Good • 

Good \ 

Tolerable 

Little 

. 

Little . 

Littk 

Castlefbrd .... 

Tolerable 

Fair. < 

Tolerable 

0 


0 

O 

Knottingley • 

Fair . . 

Good • 

Tolerable 

O 


0 

0 

Leeds, St. George’s 

Fair . • 

Good . 

f Good 

Good 

• 

Good . 

Good 

, , Christehurch . . 

Good 

Good • 

Fair . . 

Good 

• 

Tolerable. 

Litth 

, , St. Saviour's . . 

Good 

F air 

Fair • 

Good 

• 

Fair . 

Fair 

,, St. Luke’s . 

Fair* , 

Good • 

Good 

Fair . 

• 

0 

0 

Pudsey 

Fair . . 

Very good 

Good 

Fair . 

• 

Fair . 

O 

Morlev 

Bad . . 

Fair . 

Tolerable 

0 


0 

0 

Hunslet. .... 

Bad . . 

Good . 

Bad . . 

Fair . 

. 

0 

Litth 

Gomersail • • . . 

Bad . . 

Good 

Hardly.any 

0 


o 

0 

Gildersome • 

Not then opened as a daily school. 





Battyeford . * . . 

Tolerable 

Good • 

Tolerable 

Little 

* 

Little 

0 

Leeds, St. Philip’s. . 

Bad . . 

Fair . * 

Fair . : 

Tolerable 

0 

0 

Horbury . . . . 

Not then open- 






Gawthorp .... 

Bad . . 

Bad . . 

Bad . . 

Littie 

• 

0 

0 

Huddersfield, Trinity . 

Infants’ 

• • 

. • 

0 


.. 

• . 


school. 







Woodhouse . . • • 

Fair . 

Good 

Moderate 

Fair 

• 

Fair • . 

0 

Slaithwaite . • • • 

Good 

Vyiy Good 

Good • 

Fair , 

• 

Good . 

Fair 

Meltham Mills . • . 

Fair . • 

Good * 

Fair . 

Good 

• 

Good 

0 

Holme Bridge • • • 

Bad . • 

Bad . f . 

Very little 

O 


0 

0 

Oldfield 

Bad . • 

Bad . • 

Very little 

0 


0 

o 

Brockholes .... 

Bad . . 

Bad • . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Hanley 

Bad . . 

Good 

Fair. • 

Good 

• 

0 

0 

Thurstonland . • ? 

Good . 

Very good 

Good 

Fair . 

• 

0 

o 

Tnurgoland* • • • 

Good • 

Good • 

Fair • • 

«F&ir . 

• 

0 

Fair 

Scisset • » • • . 

Bad • • 

Tolerable 

Moderate 

0 


Q 

,C 
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Table E. 


General 

REMARKS. 

•a « 

• 

’repress. 

Tone. 

’’air . 

Fair . 

On list of Treasury Schools ; master apparently diligent in his work. 

On Treasury List; decreasing in numbers under an intelligent master. 

’’air . 

Fair 

.mall • 

Moderate 

No improvement since last year; the master has other occupations 
than his school. 

Ioiler^te 

Moderate 

School suffering from changes of master aud mistress; but improving 
on the whole. 

? air . . 

Good . 

School improving; both master and mistress have too many children 
to teach ; good singing. 

’’air . . 

G<*od a 

New and very promising school ; too many children under one master. 

lood 

Good « 

Veiy good girls' school : deficient, as almost all are, in arithmetic. 

No improvement visible in this school since. last year ; writing bad. 

I ode rate 

Fair 

iood 

Good • 

New school; built, aja at work in a very short time; promises well. 

A little improvunent^ince last year, but there is room for much moie 

Moderate 

Fair # 

♦air . 

Fair . . 

Progressing well ; better m the gills’ senool than in the boys’ school, 
wheie there wants discipline. 

c 

o 

Very good 

An excellent school; the reading of the 1st and 2nd classes not equal 
to their other attainments. 

iood • 

Good # 

Very much imoioved since last year m both schools; master and mis- 
tress in earnest. 

r air . . 

Veiy good 

Veiy good boys’ school and infant# under excellent teachers; girls’ 
school ignorant and careless. 

Improved since last year; the room (under the church) is most un- 
favourable tor its purpose. 

7 air . . 

Moderate 

* air • • 

Moderate. 

Making progress, but deficient in discipline; Change of masters has 
affected it. 

vTodeiate 

Dad • . 

An ignorant school of disorderly children. 

Moderate 

Fair . 

No improvement visible ; suffeiing from change of teachers. 

Moderate 

Moderate 

New school; few of the children present; at least time. 

Moderate 

FairV . 

Not much improvement in progress; much and very judicious in the 
building. 

Moderate 

Good • 

A fairsclfool, with some intelligent mill-childien. 

hnall . 

Moderate 

Lately re-opened; children ignorant and heavy; master quick and 
energetic. 

3ood a 

Good a 

A very plying infants’ school, under a careful and intelligent mistiess. 

Fair . , . 

« 

Good . 

A good school on the whole; under intelligent teachers; deficient in 
arithmetic. 

ioo(i . 

Veiy good 

An excellent school in all respects as to teachers and children, one of 
# the best in the district. 

Sood • 

Good . 

A very good school ; under efficient teachers ; girls read better than 
the boys. 

3ad . . 

Modeiate 

No impiovement visible; many and great local difficulties for the 
teachers to contend against. 

lad . • 

’ Fair . . 

No improvement; mastei kind to the children, but inefficient as a 
teacher ; much ignorance. 

No improvement ; no regular master; children ignorant and inat- 
tentive. 

Bad , • 

Dad . . 

• 

F air 

Moderate 

Many good points, both in the children and teachers ; reading bad, 
and singing coaise and loud. 

Sood • 

• • 

Good • 

A very good and intelligent school, under a mtu»ter of much experience 
and devotion to his work. 

Sood 

Good 

A very promising school; much prbgresd made in a short time by the 
exertions of the ckigjnian and master* * 

Little » 

Bad . • 

.Little knowledge, aud no discipline in this school; it does nut seem to 
be making any progress. 
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Table E. — continued. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 

( 


General Character of 



Readjpg 

Writing. 

r 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

History 

Englanc 

Lindley f . . • • 

Bad . . 

Bad • • 

Fair • • 

0 

0 

0 

Rippoaden .... 

Good • 

Good 

Moderate 

Little . 

Little . 

Little 

Halifax, St. James* . 

Good • 

Good • 

Fair * . 

• • 

• • 

•P 

Bradford, Daisy Hill . 

Bad • , 

Fair • . 

Bad . . 

0 

0 

0 

Eccleshill • • . 

Fair . . 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Fair ♦ . 

,0 

0 

Wibsey Low Moor, . 

Infants’ 

school. 

p 

•• 

•• 

• • 

a • 

Thornton • . • • 

Bad . . 

Bad • * 

Bad • • 

Fair . 

0 

0 

Manninghara • . • 

Fair . . 

Bad . . 

Moderate 

Little . 

0 

0 

Burley • • . • . 

Moderate 

Fair . . 

Bad . . 

0 

0 

0 

High Harrogate • « 

Fair . . 

Fair . • 

Moderate 

Little . 

0 

Fair 

Knaresborough. . • 

Fair . • 

Good . 

Bad. . 

0 

o 

0 

Bishop Monckton . . 

Fair . . 

Fair . . 

Moderate 

* Little 

0 

0 

Clifton, York . . . 

Very good 

Very good 

Little . 

O 

0 

0 

York, Walmgate . . 

Fair . . 

Very good 

Good 

Fair . . 

0 

Fair 

Friday Thorpe • . . 

Bad . , 

Good • 

Moderate 

O 

0 

0 

Foston • • • . 

Good 

Fair . . 

Fair . • 

0 

Little . 

0 

Hutton-Ambo • • • 

Very bad 

Very bad 

0 

o 

0 

O 

Whitby • . • . t • j 

Fair . 

Good , 

Good . 

Little . 

Little . 

Little 

Sleights. . • . • 

Fair « 

Good 

6ood . 

Little • 

Little • 

0 

Easington . • . 

Fair. 

Good • 

Moderate 

0 

0 . 

' 

0 

Normanby * , • • 

Fair . . 

Tolerable 

ModerJl? 

0 

0 

0 

Hutton Rudby. . • 

Fair . . 

Fair . , 

i 

Bad . , 

0 

0 

‘ 0 

Northallerton • • • 

Fair . , 

Good 

Good • j 

1 

Fair . . 

Moderate 

0 

East Cowton • • , 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Little • i 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond . • , , 

Very good 

Good 

Fair , . 

Good 

Fair . . 

Good 

Rovensworth • • . 

Bad • 

Moderate 

Rad • . 

0 

l o 

0 

Dalton 

Good 

Very good 

Moderate 

Fair . . 

0 

Little 

Carfton-in-Coverham . 

Fair . . 

Moderate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kelbroke . . . 

Very bad 

Bad . . 

i 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

Lothersdale. • • • 

fair. . 

Moderate 

I 

Hardly any 

t> 

i 0 

0 
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Tablb K.— continued. 


General 


REMARKS. 


J rogr*M. 


Tone. 




ittle • 

air. . 

ood . 

ittle . 

ioderate 

ood 


Bad . . 

Good 

Good . 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Good 


Altogether wanting in discipline; master not without ability, hut 
untrained as a teacher. 

Much improvement here ; the master in earnest for the success of his 
school. 

A good school, making fair progress, and in a happy state -of dis- 
cipline. 

Only open a short time, and with few children ; not much progress to 
be expected. 

Great want of discipline and order ; no regular master appointed. , 

A very thriving infant school, under a kind and earnest mistress. 


ittle 
air • 
ittle 


Good • 
Good 
Modei ate 


A small school, with home prospect of good, under very discouraging 
circumstances. • 

Good on the whole, under well-qualified teachers; arithmetic and 
catechism are deficient. 

School only open*for six months; not much progress made in the 
time. 


air . 

Moderate 

air . . 

ood • 

ood 

ioderate 

ood 

ery little 
air . • 

ood 
air 

air . . 

Ioderate 
ood . 
ittle . 
ood 

ittle • 
ood 

ittle . 
ittle «. 
'ittle . 


Very good 
Fair . . 

Fair . • 

Very good 

Good • 

Fair . . 

Good 
Bad . . 

Good 

Fair . , 

Good . 

Good 

• Moderate 
Very good 
Fair. . 
Veiy good 
Moderate 
Good •. 
Moder ite 
Bad . . 

Fair . • 


Very pleasing in tone*, and fair in progress, under a well-trained master. 

Moderate in discipline, and backward in intelligence; teachers’ class 
very deficient. 

Some improvement since last year ; still very deficient in arithmetic. 

An excellent school, and most pleasing in all its arrangements ; more 
arithmetic desirable. 

Boys’ school more advanced in all respects than the girls’; master 
unwell, and a new mistress just appointed. 

Not much improvement; reading bad; deficient in arithmetic; want 
of proper books. 

A very promising school, under an earnest and intelligent master.* 

Bad in all respects ; master not qualified for a teacher ; few and 
ignorant children. 

Very successful for the time that it has been open ; master very zealous, 
but ha^need of assistance in teaching so many children. 

Good on the whole, though not with the progress that I expected 
during the last year. 

Deficient in discipline ; in other respects a good village schooj, and 
carefully'watched over by the clergyman. 

•An improving school, under a zealous master, with much experience in 
teaching. 

Boys’ school rather retrograded ; girls’ a little improved ; not much 
interest shown by the managers. 

excellent school in all its appointments; teachers doing their 
work faithfully and with success. 

Boys’ school deficient in all respects ; girls’ a little improved ; cate- 
chism by rote. 9 

An excellent school, under able and zealous teachers, and carefully 
tended by the clergyman. 

No improvement ; children very ignorant; master wants energy and 
decision. 

Very improving school, under a mistress most anxious for its im- 
provement. 

A poor school, under disadvantageous circumstances, and discourag- 
ing to the master. *. 

Very bad school in aH respects; children ignorant and undisciplined; 
master incapable. 

No improvement here, either in the number of children, or their pro- 
gress. 
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Table continued. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 




General Character of 



Rratfmg. 

f Willing. 

Arithmetic. 

• 

Geography. 

Grammnr. 

History 

EngUf 

Satteiforth .... 

Fair 


Bad . i 

Moderate 

0 

0 

Little 

Walmersley 

• • 


. . 

.. 

. . 

• . 

• # 

Barnsley, St. Mary* • 

Good 

« 

Fair . • 

Moderate 

o 

o 

0 

Ardsley 

Good 

. 

Fair . . 

Moderate 

0 

0 

0 

Darfield 

Fair . 

. 

Bad . . 

Bad * . 

Little • 

0 

0 

Bolton . • . • . 

Good 

• 

Very good 

Good • 

Little • 

0 

0 

Swinton. • • . • 

Good 


Moderate 

Moderate 

o 

0 

0 

j Kilnhurst • • * . 

Fair . 

• 

Fair . . 

Moderate 

0 

*0 

0 

Mexborough * . . 

Good 

• 

c* 

Moderat^ 

Moderate 

0 

0 

0‘ 

Ecclesfield, Shire Green 

Bad . 

• 

Hardly any 

Hardly any 

0 

0 

0 

Parson's Cross * * . 

Very had 

Bad . • 

Moderate 

* 

0 

0 

0 

Atterchffe .... 

Moderate 

Good . . 

Moderate 

0 

o * 

0 

„ Girls’ School 

Good 

. 

Very good 

Little 

0 

0 

0 

Sheffield, St. Mary 

Good 

• 

Good 

Good 

.. 

• • 

.. 

Wortley • • • , • 

Good 

• 

Very good 

Good , 

Fair . * 

0 

Fair 

,Fulwood* • • « • 

Bad . 


Bad * , 

Moderate 

0 

0‘ 

0 

Darnall . • * . • 

Good 

• 

Good • 

Moderate 

0 

0 

o 

Sheffield, St. Philip , 

Good 

• 

Good 

Moderate 

• • 

0 

• • 

Dungworth Hill * . 

Norton . • • « 

Not open. 
Moderate 

Good * 

Moderat^ 

Little . j 

0 

0 

Owbton .•••«, 

Good 


Tolerable 

Moderate 

0 

0 

0 

Wadwoith . . • . 

Fair. 

• 

Fair • • 

Moderate 

0 

o 

. 0 

Doncaster ... * 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Tolerable 

• • 

• • 

Arksey 

Good 

. 

Fair . 

Moderate 

Hardly . 

0 

Hard 

Barnsley, St. George . 

Good 

• 

Fair . • 

Moderate 

Fair • . 

0 

0 

Seaton Carew . . • 

Very good 

Good • 

Fair . . 

Good 


.. 

Middleton-in-Stranton* 

Fair . 


Bad . «. | 

Moderate 

0 

0 

0 

Castle Eden . , . 

Good 


Fair . . 

Fair . . 

0 

0 

0 

Framwelgato * . . 

Good 

• 

F»ir . . 

Moderate 

0 

0 

0 

Shincliffe .... 

Fair . 

• 

Good • 

Fair . • 

Fair . . 

• • 

0 

Mis. Bui don’s (Castle 

Good 

• 

Good • 

Fair • • 


• • 


Eden). 

Byer’s Greeu • • 

Fair • 

• 

Good « 

Fair * . - 

Little • 

X 

0 

c 

New field * . . • 

Good 

• 

[ Good • 

Tolerable 

0 

0, 

0* 

Whitworth . . . * 

Good 

• 

Fair# . 

Good • 

Good « 

0 * 

Foil 
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Tablb E.— - continved. 


General 


Progress,) 

Tone, 

0 REMARKS. 

• 

Moderate 

Fair . . 

Only open a few months ; master untrained, but apparently in earnest 

Fair . • 

Good . 

A promising girls' school ; like most of them, deficient in arithmetic. 

Fair . . 

Good • 

A fair village school, under a careful mispress. 

Moderate 

Good . 

A well-conducted school ; inspected under unfavourable circumstances. 

Good • 

Good 

Village school, with much intelligence ; master an able and expe- 
rienced teacher. 

Fair . • 

Good 

Very pleasing -school, with a well-qualified and kind mistress. 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Not making much progress ; children heavy and inattentive ; npaster 
only been three dciytin the school. 

Moderate 

Good 

A pleading school ; ubt far advanced ; mStress only 'been a short time 
in it. 1 ' 

Hardly to he called'a school ; nine little children under a master 74 
years old. 

Bad . 

Bad. . 

Bad . . 

Bad . . 

A very bad school ; master appears to have no notion of education; is 
violent and ignorant. 

Moderate 

Fair . 

School suffering much from recent change ; master only been one 
month in his place ; intelligent and in earnest. 

Good 

Good • 

Very good school ; disturbed by a gallery of infants; experienced and 
careful mistress. 

Good • 

Very good 

A capital school in all respects; teachers able and devoted ; clergy- 
man opens school daily with prayer and exposition of Scripture. 

Good • 

Good . 

A very good village school ; boys more advanced lhan girls ; intel- 
ligent master. 

Bad . . 

Fair . . 

Moderate state of progress; children ignorant; master inexperienced. 

Fair . . 

Good . 

Only at work three months ; ingenious and diligent mistress iu either 
school. 

Fair. . 

Good 

Good school on the whole; master intelligent, but wanting in expe- 
rience. 

Moderate 

Good . 

Not mu|h progress made; children sheepish; master diligent, want 9 
method. 

Fair . • 

Good 

Fair village sch6ol ; mistress only been three months. 

Moderate 

Good 

Tolerable school ; master apparently well qualified, only been three 
dajs in it. 

Small . 

Moderate 

'Deficient in discipline and progress in both schools ; great want of an 



infants’ room. 

Fair • . 

• 

Good • 

A pleasing village school ; mistress devoted to her woik, and succeeding 
in it. 

Pleasing in tone, and fair in progress ; many of the elder girls lately 
• left the school. 

Fair . . 

Very good 

Good . * 

Very good 

Excellent school, especially on the girls’ side, under a devoted and 
well-qualified mistress. 

Moderate 

Moderate ! 

No progress visible ; decrease of children on the books. 

Fair . . 

Good • 

School proceeding well; much improved since last visit; teachers 
intelligent. 

Fair . . 

Good 

Steady improvement here, under difficult circumstances; master very 
intelligent and right-minded. 

3ood . 

Good * . 

Fkir village school, under an intelligent master wanting experience. 

Good 

Very good 

Verv good girls’ school ; children seem happy at their work ; kind and 
able mistress. 

Fair , . 

• « 

Fair . . 

Fair, with some improvement since last year ; ingenious master; many 
new children from another school. 

Fair • . 

Good 

Decidedly improved in many respects ; master in earnest, and popular 
with the parents of children. 

Good • 

Very good 

Very'good school, especially in the girls* room ; teachers devoted to their 
work, and well qualified for it. 
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Tablb E.-rcontimud. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 

General Character of 

Read! rife. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

History or 
England. 

Etherley . • . . 

Fair • 

• 

Good . 

Tolerable 

Little • 

X 

X 

Shildon 

Good 

• 

Good • 

Moderate 

Little . 

Little . 

0 

Coundon • . * • 

Good 

• 

Good • 

Moderate 

Little . 

0 

Little • 

Hetton-le-Hole . • • 

Good 

• 

Good 9 

Tolerable 

O 

0 

0 

Seaham Harbour . • 

Fair . 

• 

Moderate 

Moderate 

0 

0 

0 

Deptford . • • • 

Good 

• 

Good 

Moderate 

Hardly • 

<J 

Fair • 

Cbes4er-le-8tieet • • 

Moderate 

• 

Fair • . ^ 

Bad • • 

Fair . • 

0 

Hardly 

Tanfield 

Fair . 


Moderate 

Tolerable 

0 

Fair . , 

0 

St. Alban’s, Windy Nook 

Good 


Fair . . 

Moderate 

Hardly . 

0 

O 

Heworth . « » . 

Fair . 


Good . 

Moderate 

Hardly • 

X 

X 

Gateshead • . • • 

Good 

• 

Very good 

t f air . • 

Fair 

0- 

X 

Wreckentou . . » 

Fair • 

• 

Tolerable 

Very mo- 

Hardly . 

0 

0 





derate 




Newcastle, St. Andrew 



, . 

• • 



• • 

, , St. John . 

Fair . 

• 

Good 

Fair . . 

Fair . • 

6 

X 

Morpeth, Kdw. VI . ,* 








, , Natioral . . 

Good 

. 

Good 

Very good 

Good • 

Good • 

X 

Hartburn . . • • 

Fair . 

• 

Good , 

Good . • 

0 

0 

o 

Wingates . • . • 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Moderate 

0 

0 

o 

Ghiilingham • . • 

Moderate 

Bad . . 

Fair . 

0 

0 

0 

Belford 

Moderate 

Good . 

Fair . • J 

X | 

X 

X 

Holy Isle • • . • 

Holiday for village feast. 




. Lowi'ck . • . . • 

Bad. 

• 

Bad . . 

Hardly 

0 

0 

0 

Crookham * • • . 

Moderate 

Fair . . 

Moderate 

0 

0 

0 

Seremerston • • • 

Good 

• 

Very good 

Good 

Hardly'. 

X 

X 

Norham . • • • • 

Very good 

Moderate 

Good , 

Fair . . 

X * 

X 

Wooler 

Fair . 

% 

Fair. . 

Tolerable 

Fair.* • 

X 

0 

Ninebanks • • « ♦ 

Bad. 

• 

Moderate 

Moderate 

X 

Little. . 

0 

Allenheads • • , • 

Very good 

Good #■ 

Fair . • 

0 

X 

X 

Crosby -on-Edeu • . 

Good 

m 

Tolerable 

Good • 

Fair • • 

Little • 

X 

Carlisle, Trinity . • 

Good 

m 

Good • 

Moderate 

0 

0 

o 


Fair . 

* 

Good • 

Good • 

Fair* . 

•Little . 

X 

Carlisle, Christchurch * # 

Good 

^ • 

Very good 

Good • 

Fair . . 

Little • 

Little . 

Martindale • • • • 

Good 

• 

Bad • . 

Moderate 

Hardly . 

Hardly • 

Hardly 

Alston i » • » • 

Good 

• 

Vary good 

Fair • • 

Fair • . 

i 

! 

X 

X*' 
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Tail* S t+wUinusd. * 


General 

REMARKS. 

• * 

• < 

Progress. 

Tone. 

Fair . . 

Good . 

Fair village school, with appearance of improvement ; master from 
Glasgow. 

Fair • • 

Moderate 

Fair school, with much want of discipline; mistress of girls' school not 
seventeen years old. 

Fair • . 

Fair • . 

Not much improvement here. 

Fair . . 

Good • 

Improved in all respects since last year. 

Moderate 

Fair . • 

Soihe prospect of improvement; want of arrangement in the boys* 
school. 

Fair • . 

Gfcod 

An improving school, deficient in arithmetic; mistress able and 
energetic. • 

Tolerable 

Moderate 

No progress visible ; much want of discipline; experienced master. . 
School only open a slort time ; promises great utility. , 

Much in same state »as last year ; children in boys* school very un- 
disciplined. 

Fair . . 

Good 

Tolerable 

Good 

-air . 

Good 

Fan village school; improving on the whole; children well drilled. 

Good • 

Good" . 

A good and improving school ; rather too much crowded in the girls’ 
room. 

Moderate 

Moderate 

No improvement ; children very ignorant and inattentive ; master 
wants energy. 

"'air • . 

Fair . • 

Improvement in appearance both of rooms and children; under the 
same teachers. 

}ood • 

Very good 

• 

A capital school; children intelligently taughtby well-trained teachers. 

Tood . 

Good 

Good village school, under a kind but inexperienced master ; promises 
well. 

."olerable 

Tolerable 

A small school of ignorant children ; master lately come ; not enough 
knowledge of his work. 

'olerable 

Fair . . 

No improvement visible; the more advanced children absent in. the 
fields. 

'air • • 

Good . 

A fair school, decreasing in numbers ; master steady and sensible. 

lad . . 

i Bad . . 

Much fallen off in every way since last year; only half the number on 
the books; very ignorant children and undiscipliued. 

Moderate 

Good . 

Not much progiess here; only 15 children present owing to tKe very 
stormy weather. 

>ood , 

Good • 

• Intelligent school, improving in all important points; master quick 
and pains-taking. 

A very good girls’ school in an inconvenient room ; children kiudly 
and intelligently taught. 

-ood 

• 

• Very good 

. 

air . . 

Tolerable 

School making fair progress ; still deficient in writing and moral tone. 

loderate 

Fair . . 

A new school, chiefly of little children, who have uot advanced far in 
any branch of instruction. 

o 

o 

e- 

Good • 

Much intelligence and spirit ; reading remarkably good ; children 
seem interested and happy. 

ood • 

Good 

> Fair village school, uuder a master who has taught 30 years. 

air . • 

Very good 

The tone of this school is very pleasing ; progress of boys moderate ; 
too much crowded in class. 

ood . 

Good •• 

School progressing well; master and mistress pains-taking; much 
interest shown in the school. 

ood • 

Very good 

Improved m many points since last inspection; master very diligent ; 
more knowledge of Holy Scripture desirable. 

air • •. 

Good 

Small school in the open fell ; children kindly taught without much 
discipline or method. 

ood . 

Very good 

A very pleasing school in a satisfactory state, and under intelligent 
teachers* 
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Table R^continued. 


' NAME OF SCHOOL. 

• 




General Character of 




Rendiftg. 

>Vrlting. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

History of 
Eoglaud. 

Barnard Castle . . 


Moderate 

Bad . . 

Tolerable 

X 

Little • 

0 

Sedbergh . • • 


Good 

Fair . 

Good • 

Fair • . 

X 

0 

Garsdale • • • 


Moderate 

Tolerable 

Very mo- 

0 

0 

Little. 

Castertou • . . 


Good • 

Good 

derate. 

Good 

Fair . . 

Fair . . 

X 

Ilolme Burton . . 


Moderate 

Bad. . 

Moderate 

0 

* 

0 

Yeuland Conyers • 


Good 

Fair . 

Hardly 

0 

Q 

0 

Lindale-in-Cartmel 


Fair • 

Good . 

any. 

Tolerable 

0 

0 

o 

Wither slack . • 

* 

Fair . • 

Good . 

Fair. . 

Fair. . 

X 

Hardly 

Holker • • • • 


Fair . . 

Moderate 

Very mo- 

0 

0 

0 

Durham, St. Oswald 


Good • 

Fair. . 

derate. 
Fair . • 

0 

0 

0. 

Wolsingham . . 


Good . 

Bad . . 

Fair . . 

Fair* . 

X 

X 

Kirkstall • . . 

Sheffield, St. Paul 

% 

Fair 

Good 

Moderate 

Moderate 

X 

X 

Silkston . . • 


Good 

Fair. . 

Tolerable 

Fair. . 

Little 

Little . 

Seacroft. . • . 


Good ♦ 

Moderate 

Moderate 

0 

0 

0 

Halton . . « . 


Fair . 

Tolerable 

Moderate 

Fair . • 

0 

0 

Leeds, St. James . . 


Fair « 

Tolerable 

Tolerable 

Fair . . 

X 

X 

Dewsbury . . • 


Fair . . 

Good 

Fair . 

Fair . . 

X 

Little . 

Newton Heath. . 


Fair . . 

Good • 

Tolerable 

X 

X 

X 

Norbury. • . . 


Fair . 

Tolerable 

Bad . . 

Little . 

o 

0 

Disley . • . 

* 

Bad . . 

Fair • • 

Moderate 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Staleybridge . • 

• \ 

Fair . . 

Good 

Fair . • 

Fair . . 

X 

X 

Withingtou. 


Fair . . 

Good 

Fair . • 

Moderate 

# 0 

0 

Newton»in-Mottram 


Good • 

Good i. 

Tolerable 

^Little 

Little . 

X 

Manchester, St. Ann 

, 

Fair . 

Good 

Good . 

Good . 

X 

X 

Salford, St. Matthias 


Moderate 

Fair . . 

Moderate 

Tolerable 

X 

0 

, f St. Bartholomew 

Bad . . 

Fair . . 

Fair . . 

Good 

Good 

0 

Cheetham Hill. . 


Tolerable 

Fair . . 

Fair . • 

Good 

Good . 

0 

Mo6sley. . . . 

• 

Bad . . 

Fair . . 

Fair . . 

Hardly . 

J 

X 

0 

Austerlauds , . 

• 

•• 

• • 

• * 

• 1 

• • 

— 
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fieneral" 

Progress. 

l Tone. 

Moderate 

Good • 

Good . 

Good 

Moderate 

Fair . . 

Glood . 

Good 

dmall . 

O*od . 

o 

c 

Good • 

Moderate 

Fair • . 

o 

c 

fi. 

Very good 

Moderate 

Good • 

Vir . . 

Good « 

"air • • 

Very good 

'\dorable 

Fair • . 

air • . 

Good • 

’olerable 

Good • 

’olerable 
air . 

Fair • 
Good • 

air • • 

Good • 

>ood 

olerable 

Good 

Fair . 

durable 

Tolerable 

air • 

Good • 

air • . 

Go q^L • 

ood 

Good • 

*ur ? . 

Very good 

oderate 

dr . . 

Fair • • 

• 

Good • 

dr . . 

* • 

oderate 

Tolerable 

Fair • . . 

•• 

• • 


REM AUKS. 

• i 


Hardly in the slate which it should be, as an important school; not I 
much either of knowledge or discipline. | 

A thriving school, with a sensible and pains-taking master ; improved | 
since last year. . | 

No improvement, except in the number of children ; more present at I 
inspection than on the books! 

Improving in most respects ; church catechism not taught here in the 
daily school. 

No visible improvement; church catechism not taught, nor time table 
kept. # 

A small school in a satisfactory state ; deficient in arithmetic ; nniqs- 
taking master. \ * ' 

Not improved since dast visit; master only been two months in the 
school. 

Much promise of good ; teachers appear well qualified, and anxious 
to improve the ifliildren. 

Only a moderate school in the boys’ room ; girls more intelligent and 
better iustiucted. 

Only open two months; wanting in discipline; master sensible and 
earnest. 

Much promise of good ; school only open six months; teachers devoted 
to their work. 

• 

A fair school ; too many boys for any master to manage ; the master 
is intelligent and earnest in his wotk. 

Good village school; improving much; master with many good 
points. 

Excellent in order, hut deficient in knowledge ; master an intelligent 
and right-minded teacher. 

Much want of discipline ; and children too crowded in the school. 

Visited during the week of the fair; many children absent; much 
promisi? of good for the tune the school has been open. 

An improving school ; master of boys lately come ; intelligent; infants i 
proceeding well under their old master. 

Much prospect of good ; the number not so great as it should bfc. 

Some good points; very deficient in arithmetic and church catc- 

» ehisra. 

Not in an advanced state of knowledge, nor in good order ; instruc- 
tion too much by rote. 

A very good school; girls more improved than the boys; the teachers 
.able aud pains- talking. 

A fair village school; children not questioned sufficiently; heavy 
in appearance. 

Satisfactory; especially in the boys’ room; master earnest in his 
work£; children intelligently taught. 

A good and thriving sctiool ; under right-miuded and well-qualified 
teach ds. 

Not improved since last inspection in the boys’ school ; girls and 
infants progressing well. 

Some good points in the juvenile school, which has only lately been 
established ; the infants’ much as it was last year. 

Great want of discipline, especially in the boys^ school ; children moie 
inattentive than ignorant. 

Only open two months; not much progress yet made; m ister steady 
and sensible. 

• •*•••• 
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Vi 111? An oAttaat 

| General Character of 

[NAM h OF SCHOOL. 

Reading, 

^riling. 

Anthraetic. 

Geography, i 

Grmttimar. 


Manchester, St Michael 

Good « 

Good • 

Tolerable Tolerable 

X 

Hollinwood. * • • 

Fair . . I 

Good 

Good . Tolerable 

Hardly 

, , Grammar. 

Moderate 

Fair . . 

Tolerable 0 

Little 

Manchester, St. Barnabas 

Fgir , . 

Fair . . 

Moderate X 

X 

Salford Charity . * 

Good . 

Bad . . 

Fair . . X 

O 

Fails worth . . . . 

Good • 

f 

Good 

Tolerable X 

X 

Blackley Crab-lane , 

Bad . . 

Tolerable 

Fair . . Fail . . 

X 

Oldham, St. Mary • 

Bad . • 

i 

Good • 

Moderate Tolerable 

Fair . 

,, St. Peter . 

Good 

Good . 

Moderate Good • 

Fair . 

, , St. James • 

i i i 

Only a few infants present— master ill. 
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Tablb K«— continued. 


'General 


Progress. 

Tone. 

REMARKS. 

• « 

• 

'air , • 

Fair . . 

Much unpuuctuality in attendance and time wasted thereby; master 
and mistress well instructed. 

'air . * 

Tolerable 

Improved since last year, especially in religious knowledge; master 
very diligent ; want of discipline and order. 

loderate 

Bad . . 

A parish school of very ignorant children ; under a master who has 
been long at work. 

loderate 

Good a 

Making moderate progress; the master about to quit; the mistress 
being only five days in her situation. 

air . 

Gqpd 

Pleasing school ; the girls need more frequent and simple ques- 
tioning. 

oo d . 

Goo.d • 

Progressing satisfactorily in numbers and attiinmeqts; master diligent 
and children interested in their work. * ✓ 

odeiate 

Tolerable 

Want of discipline; /naster been only two days; children ignorant 
and inattentive. 

[odeiate 

Fair . . 

Fallen off’ since last inspection; now appearing to recover some of its 
ground ; girls’ school in a poor state. 

ood 

Fair . • 

Intelligent boys’ school, under an able master; girls’ in a wretched 
state of discipline and progress. 
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Summary of Tabi.e (K) of General Intelligence and Moral Tone, and State of 
Knowledge in 163 Schools. Two Infant Schools are only noticed under the two 
last heads. 



The results of this summary do Viot give a very favourable idea 
of the intellectual acquirements of tire children in our elementary 
schools. They are briefly these : that — 

In two- fifths only can the reading be called good. 

In one-third nearly it is indifferent 01 worse. 

In half nearly the writing is good. 

In one-sixth only can the arithmetic be termed good. 

In five-eighths it is indifferent, bad, or there is none at all. 

In about one-third is geography taught intelligently. 

In nearly one-half it may be said to be hardly taught at all. 

In about one-fifth grammar may be called a subject of instruclion. 

In nearly four-fifths it is almost unknovvn. 

A still smaller number have any knowledge of the history of 
England. Of rather more than one-fourth of the whole number, 
the progress may be called good. In more than one-third it is 
very little or there is none at all. 

It must be remembered also that this tabl6 only speaks of the 
general character of the school, as to its proficiency in each subject. 
It does not testify to the number (in almost every school) who cannot 
read at all, or write at all, or to whom arithmetic is an unknown 


mystery. It does not tell how few the childion are in the greater 
part, even of our best schools, who never step beyond the bounds 
of the ancient pale of instruction which comprised “ reading, 
writing and arithmetic,’* ‘and w hich carefully shut out from curious 
eyes the unnecessary subjects of geography, grammar, and English 
history. It is only intended to mark, and with no unfavourable 
hand, the general way in which each subject of instruction is 
handled by those who profess to be acquainted with it. 

The question then naturally arises, — are our elementary schools 
doing their work? The answer is, l believe, very plaid. They 
are not doing all that such institutions ought to do, but all that, as 
they are, can fairly be expected from them. 

In &n irregular, interrupted attendance of 90 weeks, for such 
seems to be about the average duration of a boy’s schooling, for six 
hours a-day, can a master be expected to teach him to read, to 
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write, and to spell ? can he even ground him in arithmetic, vocal 
music, geography, grammar, and English history? can he plant 
the good seeds qf religious instruction, whjch shall grow up, often 
in an unkindly soil, and flourish whentall home and worldly influences 
combine to blight and destroy them ? Can he do this for the average 
number of* *67) children ? I believe, my Lords, the state of 
National Education is simply this — vve Jjfc* n to sow the field, but 
have not time to finish it, and then we ffloK that the crops should 
grow well. 

Some of the following statements are most instructive on this 
point : — 

• St. James, Hull. 

• Years. ^loiiths. Weeks. Days. 

Average age of boys on entering the school 7 10 2 0 . 

Average age on leaving school j . . . 8 8 2 y 0 

Time in school 9 3 1 

• 

Doubtless, in a town like Hull, where there are mahy schools, 
and all with a low fee, a child passes from one to another according 
to circumstances, his own caprice, or the whim of his parents. 
But the rolling stone gathers little of fresh moss to beautify it. 

Again, at Hunslefr (Leeds), of 461 children (boys, 261 ; girls, 
203) who ha\e been on the books during the last Six months, only 
95 (boys 53, and girls 52) are now in attendance, who have been all 
the time; i. e. about one-fifth of the children have been under in- 
struction for six months ! 

Again, at Mirfield, “ children are taken away from school at 
an early age lor card-setting, from 6 to 14 years old. (A girl of 
13 only earns 6 d. ki 8 hours’ constant work.) I saw a little one 
at work — as its mother said, “ No but going six years old.” At 
Holmbridge, 1 find that out of 72 children present at inspection in 
April, 1845, few were in the school (not a new one) in the previous 
July when l had examined it before. 

At Low Hairogate, the master complains of the very irregular 
attendance of the children, owiug to the employments of the Har- 
rogate season $ “ many come only in winter.” Many staid away on 
the day of my visit, because “ they expected to be examined.” 
At Middleton, in Stranton, the piaster states that, owing to frequency 
of change amongst the labourers in the dockyard there, the 
duration of the children in his school does not average two months ! 

The following are portions of a letter from a schoolmaster of 
one of the most important schools in the Northern district: — 

16 1845, from 1st January to 5th December, admissions 


and re-admissions * . . 159 

Left school 58 

Remaining . .101 

“ The average daily attendance at prayer during the 

same time is . • . 39 
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This is a great evil, and cripples every attempt at order and dis- 
cipline/ When the parents are remonstrated with, they say, * Well ! 
it is my fault. I sent him an errand. You must overlook it this 
time. It was only quarter of^n hour after tim‘e;*so short a time 
can make no difference to him.* They never seem to reflect that 
they are fostering habits which will adhere to the child through life ; 
that he will be indiffere^ to public prayer, and irregular in his 
habits of business, becatBI they have never shown by their own 
conduct, that they thought either of them of the slightest con- 
sequence • 

“ The average number of weeks that each boy has attended school 
(during the year) is 4 and one-third ! 

“ Of their proficiency when admitted — 

. * 25 did not know the alphabet. 

35 could tell their letters, but not read. 

48 were beginning to read. 

40 could read a little 

5 tolerably. v 

6 well. 


159 

ff When, in addition to this, you take into account that the parents 
are almost as ignorant as the children, and that their prejudices 
are in proportion to, if not greater than their ignorance, you may 
form some idea of the difficulties which we have to meet, in order 
to make the school effective. 

“ Lastly, the children when at home are accustomed to hear 
language, and read publications, which tend to demoralize them. 
This is very apparent when .they leave the daily school to go to 
work ; and for six days of the week are withdrawn from everything 
like moral restraint. I have observed that they lose grade very 
fast indeed, and become much worse in their language and manners. 

“The average age of the children admitted this year is 8. 

“ December *dth, 1845.” 

These instances, though I fear that they are only a few, and by 
no means the most striking, out of a great number, of similar cases 
will suffice to show the position of many of our scliool-masters, 
the difficulties a gain -4 which they ha\e to contend, and tile short 
time during which they can carry ofl the struggle for good against 
evil in each of their scholars. I do not think that it should be 
cause of wonder if our poor children be ignorant, indocile, and un- 
principled, if they go from school, not indeed with minds unfurnished 
a«d hearts untouched as when they entered into it, but with only 
feeble impressions, eithc~ in mind or heart, which the rough 
handling of careless, perhaps wicked parents, and the daily wear 
of a thoughtless life, will soon entirely obliterate. They must remain 
longer under the engraver’s hands, if they are to receive a deeper 
impression. 
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It is not uninteresting nor uninstructive to observe, that those evils, 
which we most suffer from in our elementary schools, are shared 
with us, only in a far greater degree by our transatlantic brethren. 
The annual report of the superintendent of common schools of the 
State of New York, made to the Legislature, January 15th, 1845, 
abounds with evidence of this point ; and the reports of the country 
superintendents invariably confirm it. p"or instance, with regard 
to irregularity of attendance — it is stated (Report, p. 12) “ that 
there is an aggregate number of 709,156 children who have' been 
under instruction in the common schools of the State for a greater 
or less period during the year reported. Of this number nearly 
20^000 have attended during the whole year, 30,000 ten months 
or upwards ; 05,000 eight months or upwards ; 1 56,000 for six 
months or upwards ; 284.000 for four months or upwards; anjl 
474,000 for two months and upwards, leaving only about 23Jf,000 
as the number who have attended for a less period than tivo months ! 
i, c. in other language — 

ri & 4 

About Vs th of the whole number attended the whole year. 

/ T th for 10 months. 

Not iY th for 8 months. 

Not th, for 6 months. 

4 ths 4 months. 

4 rds # 2 months. 

and only , as the writer says, only” one-third of the whole number 
who were not at school for two months of the whole year. 

Again, with regard to the condition of the school- houses, &e. 
He says (Report, p. 13.) “ There still however remain about 3000 
districts” (z. c., one-third of the whole) “ the school-houses of which 
are in a condition *mfit for the purposes for which they are de- 
signed — nearly 7000 destitute of any other play-ground than 
tlie street; more then half the number in the State wholly 

destitute of privies, and of the residue but about 1200 are furnished 
with doubly privies.” Again, p. 64, the number of school-houses 
with proper facilities for ventilation is 2200*; while the number of 
those not thus provided is 6449, nearly three times as great. 

The superintendent of Alleghany county, says (p. 81, Report) 
“ Many of those ‘ in good repair/ are far from being convenient 
houses. Some of those under the head of ‘ ordinary repair/ 
and many of those under the head of 4 bad repair’ are such tene- 
ments as our most thriving farmers would disdain to use for 
sheltering their horses from the inclemencies of winter, and yet they 
are sending the future bulwarks of American liberty there to receive 
an education ! Depositing their richest earthly jewels — the dearest 
object of tin/ 1 parent’s heart, where they would scorn to stable a 
horse ! Is it not virtually saying that their children are of less 
value than their brutes?” &c. 
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Table F. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 

Assem- 

bled 

with 

Prayer, 

&c. 

pandav School 
and Church. 

Suf- 

ficient 

Accom- 

moda- 

tion. 

‘ ' 

Bible Reading. 

Private prayer. 

1. Barnby-in-the-Marsh 




1 st class . 

0 

2. [Iedon . • . 

, 

Nearly all 


Mrs. Trimmer. 

3 classes . 

0 

3. Keyin^ham • • . 

— 

ditto 

— 

2 do. . . 

0 

4. Hull, St. Mark . . 

— 

ditto 

— 

4 do. . 

vix 

5. , , St. Stephen 

— 

ditto 

— 

6 do. . . 

o 

6. ,, St. James . • 

— 

ditto 

— 

3 do. 

0 

7 . Beverley .... 

— 

Some . 

— 

2 do. . . 

« 0 

8. Market YY’eighton 

— 

— « 

— 

Mrs. Trimmer 

0 

9. Sutton-upou-Denvent 

— 

Some . • . 

vix 

2 classes . . 

o . 

10. CasthJord . . 

— 

ditto 

— 

2 do. . • 

0 

11. Knottingley • 

— 

ditto 

— - 

5 do. . . 

Yes, silent prayers 

12. Leeds, St. George . 

_ 

, 

_ 

5 do. , . 

— from Prayer Book 

13. , , Christ Church 

— 

Some . 

— 

4 do. 

0 

14. ,, St. Saviour . 

— 

ditto 



7 do. . . 

0 Bojs’ school 

15- ,, St. Luke . . 


ditto 

0 

4 do. . 

— Girls’ school 
() 

16* Pudsey .... 

— 

Many 

— 

2 do. 

0 

17. Morley .... 

0 

A few . « 

— 

1 class , 

0 

18. Hu m>le t .... 

— 

9— lOths . 

— 

4 classes , . 

0. Boys 

19. Gomersal . . . . 

— 

Many. . . 

— 

1 class . , 

— Girls 

O 

20? Gildersome . . . 

21. Battyeford , . . 

On 

Sundays only. 


2 classes • . 


22. Leeds, St. Philip 

— 

Many . . 

— 

3 do. . , 

Lower classes • . 

23. Hoibury . . . ■ . 

24. Gawthorpe . . . 

Schoi 

d not yet open. 
Some . . . 


l ekss 

0 

23. Huddersfield, Trinity 

— 

Infants . 

X 

X 

0 

26. YVoodhouse . . . 


0 

Not all . . 


6 classes . . 

O. Boys 

27. Slaithwaite . . . 


Most • . . 


5 ditto . 

j — Girls 

28. Meltham Mills • . 

— 

ditto 

Not yet 

0 

O 

29. Holme Bridge • . 

— 

Not all . . 

— 

Mrs. Trimmer 

2 classes . 

6 

30. Oldfield .... 



Many • . 



2 do. . 

0 

31. Brockholes . 

— 

Nearly all 

— 

1 class . 

0 

32. Honley . . ., . 

— 

Not all , , j 

— 

4 classes . , 

vix Boys 

33. Thurstonland • . 


ditto 


3 do. • • 

O. Girls 

0 

34. Thurgoland . . 

— 

Few . . . 

— 

4 do. . . 

0 

35. Scisset . * . . 

— 

ditto 

— 

4 do.. , . 

— 1st Primer . 

36. Lindley .... 

Gene- 

Not many 

vix 

1 class . • 

0 

37. Ripponden . . • 

rally. 

Most . . , 


2 classes • . 

0 

38. Halifax, St. James . 

39. Bradford, Daisy Hill . 

— 

ditto 



3 do. . . 

. 0 , 

— 

Not all . 



1 class • • 

Collects . « • 

40. Kccleshill . . . 

— 

ditto 



2 classes • • 

0 

41. Wibsey Low Moor . 


ditto 

— 

Infants • • 
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Church Catechism. 

Liturgy. 

• 

Inquiries. 

Progress. 

• 

Intelligence. 

• 

Moral 

and 

Re- 

gions. 

Corporal PunUhment. 

By rote 3 days . 

0 

vix 

vix 

0 

— 

Cane. 

Daily . • . 

vix 

0 


— 



Vix — cane. 

ditto 

0 

VIX 

0 

Guesses . 

0 

Feruie. • 

3 daily . . . 

0 

0 

— 

— Girls • 

— 

Cane — frequently. 

2 weekly • . . 

0 

— Girls 

— 

— - 

— 

Cane — frequently. 

5 days . . . 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Cane — occasionally. 

0 

o 

— 

— ■ 

0 

— 

0. [Girls. 

Daily • « • 

0 

— 

0 

— 

Cane B. seldom; 0. 

3 days * • 

At times 

0 


— 

— 

Cane — seldom. 

Daily . . . 

O 

0 

vix 

vix 

0 

Stick — at time^. 

Strap — ve*y otten. 

ditto 

1 per week 


— Girls 

i 

— Girls . 
guesses 
boys. 


ditto 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Cane — very rarely. 

ditto 

1 per week 

o . 

— 

— 

o 

Cane— every day. 

ditto 

Daily . 

— 

— Bovs 

0. GhIs 

— Boy 8. 
0. Girls 

— 

Cane or strap-not very 
oiten. 

By rote daily . 

At times 

0 

vix 

vix 

— 

Cane — very frequently 

Daily . . . 

ditto 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Cane— not often. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Cane — pretty often. 

Daily . . . 

— 

0 

VJX 

Guesses . 

— 

Cane — at times. 

ditto 

0 

0 

Only at 
work 6 
weeks. 

— 

• 

Cane — at times. 

ditto 

0 

— 

\1X 

i • • 

— 

Cane — very seldom. 

ditto 

1 per week 

0 Boys 
— Gills 


i • • 

— 

Cane — not frequent. 

ditto 

0 

o 1 

vix 

0 

— 

Cane — very frequently. 

— 

X 

• X 

— 

— 

X 

0. 

Daily . • . 

vix 

0 

— 

— X . 

— 

Cane — at times. 

ditto 

— 1st class 

— 





— — 

Cane — at times. 

1 ]>er day , • 


0 

— Girls 

— Gnls. , 

0 

Strap — occasionally. 

: 2 ditto by/ote • 

Occasion- 

ally. 

vix 

vix 

vix 

- 

, 0. Discipline bad. 

1 er week . . 

y 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cane— daily. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

1 0 

1 Stick. 

Daily 

0 

vix 

VIX 

vx 

1 ~~ 

Cane — very rarely. 

ditto ? 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

Cane— very rarely. 

daily 

o 

0 

— 

— 

0 

Cane — not ofteu. 

Ditto boys & girls 

Occasion- 

ally. 

Occasion- 

ally. 

0 

0 

— 

Cane— not often. 

0 

. o 

0 

0 

0 

! 

- 

With cane— not fre- 

)aily . . . 

0 

At times 

— Boys 





quentl) . 

Stick — occasionally. 

ditto 

0 

ditto 

— 

— 

• 

None. 0. 

»iitto 

0 

0 

— 

vix 

I 0 

0. Discipline bad, 

> days . . . 

0 

0 

vix 

vix 

— 1 

Cane— not frequently. 

vix 

0 

0 



1 

0. Vix f 
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Table F. — continued m 


Hiurch Catechism. 

. Liturgy. 

• 

Inquiries. 

Progress, 

« 

Intelligence, 

* 

Moral' 

and 

Reli- 

gious. 

Corporal Punishment. 

. daily, rest X 

0 

0 




Cane — not often. 

)ailv, boysX girls 

— 

— Girls. 

vix 

vix 

— 

Cane — not olteu. 

L)a.ily , . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Strap — hastily. 

per week , 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Cane — at times. 

)aily by rote . 

— 


0 

0 

— 

Cane — not very often. 

)aily 

0 

— 

— - 

vix 

— 

0. ? 

3 per week . • 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0. 

)aily . . 

• 

— 

0 

— Boys , 

— Boys, 

— 

Small stick — occasion- 
ally. 

per week . 

1 per week 

0 

0 

• 

0 

♦ 

Small stick — not very 
often. 

ditto 

0 

VIX 

i 

— 

— 

S tick — very^ rr.: Ay. 

2 per week • * 

0 


0 

0 


A stick. 

Daily . . . 

0 

vix boys, , 

— Boys , 

— 


Cane — at times. 

1 per week . 

0 

0 

vix 

vix 


0. 

t per week . . 

0 

vix 

— 



p 

Cane — every day. 

Daily . . . 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ferule — at times. 

1 per week boys, 
D.iily guls. 

0 

O 

vix 

— Gals 

VIX 

• 

Cane — or lod not very 
frequently. 

Daily . . . 

— 

vix 

— * 

— 

— 

Strap — not very often. 

J per week boj s, 

1 ditto gills. 

0 

0 

vix boys 
— girls 

vix 

— 

A cane — occasionally. 

1 per week . 

0 

0. Boys 
— Girls 


— 

— 

Strap — not very often. 

Daily . . 

0 

— 

IX 

VIX 

— - 

Cane — very frequently 

ditto 

0 

• — 





— 

0. 

2 per week . 

0 

0 


— 

— 

Little stick— 1 or 2 per 
day. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Stick— not very often. 

Daily by rote . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Ruler — at times. 

1 per week (cha- 
nty children). 

.0 

0 

vix 

vix 

0 

Ferule — not often. 

Daily . . 

0 

0 

__ 

_ 



0, 

3 per week . . 

p 

0 

vix 

p 

— 

Small stick — very 
seldom. 

Daily, girls . . 

0 

0 

— Girls 

0 

0 

— 

Stick — not very often. 

1 per week . , 

0 

0 

• 

— 

— 

Small stick — some- 
times. 

Daily . 

Responses 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Stick — at times. 

Daily, sometimes 
.) 

0 

0 

0 

\ 

0 

— 

0. 

Daily 

0 

0 


vix 



0. A box on the ear ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cane — at times. 

At times 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

Cane — freely (com- 
plaints). 

Daily . . . 

0 

0 

| vix 

vix 

— 

Cane— not very often. 

ditto 

0 

At times. 

i — 

— 

— 

Cane— at times. 
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Table F.— continued. 


* 

NAME OF SCHOOL. 

Assem- 

bled 

with 

Prayer, 

&c. 

Sunday School 
and Church. 

4 

Suf. 

flcient 

Accom- 

moda- 

tion. 

Bible Beading. 

t 

Private Prayer. 

79. Sheffield, St. Mart . 


Many. . . 


11 classes . 

/ 0 

80. YVortley . . .W. 


— 

— 

6 do. . . 

Y^Vipger ones. . 

81. Fulwood. . . . 

v 

Not all . . 

• — 

2 do. . . 

lYaver'for children 

82. Darnall .... 

83. Pitts Moor . . . 


ditto 

Most . . , 

— 

2 do. . . 

5 do. . 

0 

From Croksman’s 

84. Sheffield, St. Philip 

85. Stannington, Dung* 

worth Hill. 

86. Norton .... 

_ 

ditto 


2 do. • 

Catechism. 
Collects and Grace? 


Not open since 

Sept., 1 

o 

ns 

ZZ rr 

oo 

• O 

87. Owston . • . • 

— 

Not all . * 

— 

2 do. . . 

O * 

88. Wadworth . . 



ditto 



2 do. . . 

o ; 

8 9.* Doncaster . . . 

— 

Nearly all #J 

— 

6 do. . . 

o ; 

90. Arksey .... 


ditto 



1 class 

* 

— CrosMitaiTs Cat* 

91. Barnsley, St. George 

— 

Not all . . 

— 

3 classes . 

— S. P. C. K. . 

92. Seaton Carew . . 

— 

ditto 


4 do. , • 

0 \ 

93. Middleton • • . 

— 

Some . . 

— 

1 class 

() 

94. Castle Eden. . 

— 

Very irregularly 

— 

2 classes . 

0 

95. Framwellgate • . 



Nearly all . 



2 do. . . 

0 

96. Shincliff . • • 

— 

ditto 

_ 

3 do. . . 

— 

97. Bver’s Green • , 

— 


— 

4 do. . * 

0 / 

98. Newfield. 



Nearly all . 

. 

2 do. . 

0 

99. Whitworth . 

— 

ditto 

— 

3 <io. . . 

— 

100. Ktherley . . . 

— 

ditto 

— 

2 do. 2 days 

0 

101. Shildon .... 

__ 

ditto | 



3 do. 

— Watts’ Catm. 

102. Coundon. 


ditto 

— 

2 do. 4 days 

O 

103. Hetton-le-Hole 

1 ' 

Some . . . 

— 

3 do. . . 

— Hoys , . . 

104. Seaham Harbour . 

1 

ditto 

— 

4 do. . . 

0 Girls . . , 

() 

105. Deptford . . . 

— 

ditto 



2 do. 

0 

100. Chester-le- Street . 

— 

Not all . . 

— 

4 do. . 

O 

107. Tanfield .... 

— 

ditto 

— 

-1 do. . .. 

l) 1 

108. St. Alban’s, Windy 

— r* 

— 

— 

4 do. 3 days 

0 

No«k. 

109. Ileworth 




Generally 

t , 

° 1 

110. Gateshead . . . 



'i 



6 classes . . . 

o ! 

111. Wrockenton . , 



i 



3 do. . . 

C) 1 

112. Newcastle, St. Andrew 

113. j, St.John 

114. Morpeth, Edward VI. 

115. ,, National. 

_ 

Nearly all M 


5 do. 

0 

— 

t 

— 

5 do. . . 

'Collects . . . 

116. Hartburn ,, 

— 

Greater part . 

— 

2 do. . . 

O 

117. "Wingates . . 

— 

Distauco too 

— 

1 class 1, 2 c!s. 

0 

118. Chillingham . . 


great. 

Not all . . 


C times ! ! 

2 classes . 

0 

119. Be! ford .... 

— 

Soi.u* . . . 



3 do. . 

0 

1 20. Holy Isle • ♦ 

— 

Not all . , 



4 do. 

— S. P. C. K.. . 

121. Lowick . • • . 

— 




2 do. . 

cr • 

122. Creokham ♦ . . 


Not all . . 

— 

2 do. . . 

o' 
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Table F . — contii 

md,‘ 







■ 

Moral 


hurch Catechism. 

Liturgy* 

Inquiries. 


m 

nnd 

Reli- 

gious. 

Corporal Punishment. 

per day . .> 

aily . . 

At times 

0 




0 . Discipline good. 

> o 

0 

p 

— 

— 

Small cane sometimes. 

ditto / 

0 

At times. 

— 

— 

— 

Cane — very seldom. 

ditto/. 

0 

0 




— 

ltuler— -very seldom. 

aitys 

vix 

— 

— 



A cane sparingly. 

ditto 

0 

— 

? 

9 

— 

A cane — at times. 

ditto * 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Cane— at times. 

ditto 

() 

0 

-A 

— 


Cane — not very often. 

j>er we# k . • 

O 

o 

— 

— 

— 

Cane — seldom. 

iily j . . 

0 

0 . Boys 
— Girls 

0 . t Boys 
Vi* Girls 

vix 

— 

Cane — at times. 

ditto 

o 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Cane — not very often. 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 


0 . Discipline good. 

per w^ek . • 

— 

— 

* — 

— 

— 

Cane — veiy seldom. 

lily • 8 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Strap — very seldom, 

lily ho} s, 3 per 
week gills. 

0 

— 

— 

— 



Strap— not often. 

uly ^school . 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cane — sometimes. 

illy . . . 

Orc-ision- 

ally. 

0 

vix 

vix 

— 

Cane and strap — fre- 
queutl) . 

ditto 

Occasion- 
all v. 

0 

vix 

vix 


Cam? — very seldom. 

ditto 

0 

At times 

— 



— 

Stick — at times. 

ditto ’ 

— 

vix 

— 


— 

A stick — at tunes. 

ditto 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Small stick — very 
raiely. 

ditto 

0 

— 

vix 

vix 

— 

Cane — very little. 

>er week . • 

k () 

O 

O 

O 

— 

Cane — frequently. 

ily, B. . . 

0 

.<> 

vix 

vix 

— 

Strap — not irequently. 

ditto 

2 perwtek 

0 

() 

O 

— 

Cane, B. — not fre- 
quently; U.*G. 

ditto 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

A taw — not very often. 

(! tto 

! O 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Stick — frequently. 

u<<k . . 

; <> 

— 

— (r. 

— 

— 

Cane — veiv seldom. 

• 

! 

O 

0 B. 

v ix 

f ' 

(\111e-7-very frequently 

ditto 

— 



vix 

vix 


Strap — daily. 

ditto 

o . 

o 

— B. 

— 

I 

C.me — at times. 

:ing Lent . 

o 

o 

0 

V ’X 

o 

1 

Taw — frequently. 

ily * . . 

o 

— 

— «G. 

— G 

, __ 

Strap — very frequently. 

ily . . . 

— 









Cane— not often. 

ei week . • 

— 

0 



— 

— 

Taw — v ery seldom. 

>iy • • • 

o 

• 

o 

() | 

O 

— 

0. 

di‘to 

0 

— 

: 

O ! 

0 



Strap — very rarely. 

ditto 

— 

o 

vix 

vix 

— , 

Stiap — not often. 

ays . . . 

0 

0 

. . 

. . 

— 

Tan —extreme cases. 

-htly !• . . 

o 

0 

O 

O 

— 

Taw — not often. 

iy • • • 


Occasion- 

ally. 

vix 

vix 

— 

Taw — at times. 
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Table F.— continued. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 

Assem- 
bled 
with | 
Prayer 4 
&e. 

Sunday School 
and Church. 

* 

Suf- 

ficient 

Accom- 

moda- 

tion. 

Biblo Reading. 

t 

Private PrRyer. 

123. Scremerston 


Nearly . . 


5 classes . 

0. 

124. Norliam .... 

— 

Not all . 

— 

2 do. 

0 

125. Wooler .... 

— 

ditto 

— 

3 do. 

0 

120. Ninebanks . . • 

4 

ditto 

— 

2 do. 

0 

127. AUenheads . • 


— 

— 

3 do. 

0 

128. Crosby-on-Kden 

— 

Most . . . 

— 

3 do. 

0 

129. Carlisle, Trinity 

— 

ditto 

— 

3 do. 

0 

130. Stanwix .... 

— 

— 



3 do. 

o 

131. Carlisle, Christchurch 

— 

Many . 



2 do. . . | 

t 0 

132. Mart indale . 

— 

Most . 

• 

— 

2 do. . . 

0 

lJtt. AJston .... 



— 



1 class . . 

o 

134. Barnard Castle . 


Not all . 

— 

4 classes . . 

0 Boys 
— Girls 

135. Sedbergh 

— 

— 

• 

°. 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

Collects . 

0 

136. Garsdale 

— 

Not all . 

— 

1 class . • 

0 

137. Casterton • • 

— 

ditto 

— 

3 classes . 

. 0 

133. Holme Burton . . 







4 do. • • 

0 

139. Yealand-Conu'rs . 

— 

— 

— 

I class 

0 

1 10. Lindale-in-Cartmel 

— 

Most . . . 

— 

1 do. 

o 

141. Witherslack . 

— 

ditto 


1 classes . 

0 

142. Holker .... 

- 

— 

I 

3 do. . . i 

0 

143. Durham, St Oswald | 

! - 

Nearly . 


i 

3 do. . . | 

O Boys ' 

1 — Girls 

144. Wolsingham 

— ! 

— 

— 


j o 

145. Kirkstall . .' . 

— 

Not all 

— 

4 do. 


146. Sheffield, St. Paul . 

— 

4 

— 

v do. 

i Collects . . 

147. Silkstune . • 

— 

Not all • . 

O 

2 do., 2 per 
week. 

j 0 

148. Seacrofc .... 

— 

Yes . 

— 

3 do. 

O 

149. Ilalton .... 


Not all . • 

— 

4 do. . 

O 

150. Leeds, St. James . 



Most . . . 



3 do. ; . 

Collects . • 

151. Dewsbury 

* — 

Some • . . 

— 

2 do. . . 

, 0 

152. Newton Heath . 



Gi eater part . 



1 class 

O 

153. Noibury .... 

— 

Not all . . 

— 

2 classes 1 \ 

0 

154. Disley .... 


Part . . , 

— 

4 do. 

0 

155. Staleybridge . 

— 

Greater part . 

— 

5 do. 

o • 

156. Withington . • 



Almost all 



General . 

0 

157. Newton-in-Mottram 



4 

— 

4 classes . 



158. Manchester, St. Ann 

— 




General . 

0 

159. Salford, St. Matthias 

— 

Most • . . 

— 

4 classes . ( 

0 

160. ,, St. Bartho- 
lomew’. * 

— 

Not all » . 

— 

General, 6 
classes. 

Collects 

161. Cheetham Hill . . 

— 

ditto 

— 

8 do. 

P 

162. Mossley .... 


(i) not all . 


0 

Mrs. Trimmer. 

| O 
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Moral 


uch Catechism. 

Liturgy, 

Inquiries. 

Progross. 

Intelligence. 

and 

lteli- 

Corporal Punishment. 





• 

gious. 


ily . . . 

O 

() 




Taw— not often. 

ditto 

— 

o 

— 

— 

— 

Taw — very rarely. 

er wetk . 

O 

0 

— 

— 


Strap— not very often. 

ditto 

O 

O 

vix 

vix 

— 

Strap — not veiy often. 

«iy • • • 

0 

() 

VIX 

VIX 

— 

Kuler — occasionally. 

ditto 

0 

— 

VIX 

VIX 

\ IX 

Strap — very seldom. 

ditto 

— 

0 

VIX 

VIX 

— 

Cane — not often. 

er week . 

At times 

o 


— 

— 

Cane — not often. 

ily . . .• 

Psalms . 

— 


— 

— 

Cane— very seldom. 

ditto 

() 

o 

v,x « 

0 

T 

Birch rod — very 







seldom. 

ditto 

— 

0 

- 

— 

— 

Strap— very little. ’• 

ditto 

— 

— 

B % »0. 

— 

— 

Little cane— at times. 




G. — 




er day ! . 

— 

At times 

- 

— 

— 

Cane — at times. 

er week . 

0 

— 

— 





Birch rod — not very 







often. 

0 ! 

0 

O 

— 

— 

— 

Small cane — very 







larely. 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

— 

Stick — occasionally. 

er week . * 

() 

— 

— G 

— 

— 

Strap — very seldom. 

ditto 

• 0 

0 

Vl\ 

— 



Vix. 

-iy • • • 

() 

o 

— 

— 

— 

•Stick — very seldom: 







0. G. 

er week, half 

o 

— 

— G. 

— 

— 

Cane — not frequently. 

1 

ear. 






ly, 13. . . 

o u. 

0 

vix 

vix 

— 

Stick — frequently. 


i pei week, 





*9* 

ditto 

G. Yes. 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Cane — occasionally. 

ly . . . 

0 


vix 





Cane — not often. 

er week . . 

o 

— 

— 

— 


Stick — occasionally. 

lily . 

o 

— 

vix 

vix 

. 

Stick — sometimes. 

Iy . . . 

o 

— 

— 

p 

— 

Little strap — little 

ditto 

• 

o 

— 



e\ery day. 

Cane — most days. 

ditto , 

0 

vix 

i ~ 



* — 

Cane — as little as pos- 







sible. 

mes per week 

o . 

vix 

vix 

vix 

— 

Cane — very seldom. 

iy • - • 

0 

O 

— 

— 

— 

Cane — not frequently. 

*r week • 

0 

0 

O 

vix 

— 

Little stick— at times. 

iy . . . 

0 

— 

vix 13. 

— # G. 

— G. 

— 

Strap — very little. 

er week . . 

0 

— 

O 

() 



Cane — very seldom. 

ly . . . 

— 

— 

— B, 

— 

— 

Cane — very little. 

jr week . 

o 

— 

— G. 

— 

— 

Taw — at times. 

ditto 

.o 

Occasion- 

vix — G. 

— G. 

— 

Cane — occasionally. 

ly . . . 

0 

ally. 




— 

vix 

vix 

— 

Cane — very seldom. 

‘r weeU • . 

0 

— G. 

— G. 





Cane — at times. 

do. , . 

0 

0 

vix 

0 


Cane— not much. 
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^ Tabi.r F.— continued. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 

Assem- 

bled 

with 

Prayfr, 

Ac. 

Sunday School 
snd Church. 

• 

Sof- 

ficient 

Accom- 

mo- 

dation. 

Bible Reading. 

• 

Private Prayer. 

163. Austerlands • . • 

0 

0 

0 



164. Manchester, St. 

— 

Not all • » 

0 

General . . 

0 

Michael. 






]6. r ). H oil in wood . . • 

— 

(\) most . . 

— 

2 classes . • 

0 

166. j y Grammar 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 do. • • 

O 

167. Manchester, St. Bar- 


Not all • • 



3 do. • • 

Short outlines* 

nabas. 






168. Salford Charity. 

— 

— 

— 

2 do. 

Short prayers . 

16 ( J. Failsworth . . • 

— 

Nearly all . 

— 

2 do. . . 

O 

170. Blackley, Crab-lane 

— 

Not all *. . 

— 

2 do. . . 

, 0 

t71. Oldham, St. Mary . 

! — 

ditto 

— 

3 do. * . 

0 

172. ,, St. Peter . 

— 

ditto 

0 

4 do. • . 

Ejaculation • 

173. ,, St. James 

— 

ditto * 

— 

Master n 

inwell, few chihlr* 
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Table Y.— continued. 


eh Catechism. 

Liturgy. 

inquiries. 

Progress. 

Intelligence. 

Moral 

ami 

Reli- 

gious* 

Corporal Punishment. 

y • • • 

0 

0 

— G. 

— G. 


Cane — now and then. 

ditto 

o 

At times 



. 



Canfe — at times. 

week . . 

0 

ditto 

O 

0 

— 

Cane — “ not so very 
often.” 

y • . . 

0 

0 

V1X 

— 

— ? 

Cane— every day. 

r week . . 

■ 

. 

, 

- 

. , 

a 

/ . . . 

o * 

0 

9 

— 

—T 

Cane — not very often. 

ditto 

0 

O 

— 



| 

0 ? # •• 
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Summary of Tabi.k F., of the^Religious Instruction and Progress, Moral Tone and 
Discipline, of 169 places. 
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This sum fn ary appears to require a few observations. 

All our schools, with two or llnee exceptions, are opened and 
closed, or opened only with player, and generally with singing a 
hymn. I have always endeavoured, during my tour of inspection, 
to be present at the school prajers that 1 might be enabled in 
some degree to judge from actual observation of ibis most im- 
portant part of the conduct and discipline o! our schools. The 
result has been in general satisfactory. In many cases the conduct 
of the children is decorous ; the responses are made with solemnity 
and earnestness. Wherever this was not the case, it seemed to be 
owing to the conduct of the master. II* he was careless and 
irreverent, the children weie aKo careless and inattentive. If, as 
it sometimes happens, he did not kneel down, or testify by the 
posture of his body the posture of his soul before God, the children 
•lounged rather than knelt ; they played more than they prayed. 
There is, I think, an unwise custom in many of our schools of 
making the children close their eyes before the prayer begins. 
This seems to me a lesson in formality, if not in hypocrisy. In 
many schools the responses are chanted with much earnestness. In 
some of the large schools (ChristChurch, Leeds, and others) alter- 
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nate verses of the Psalm are chanted by th^ boys and girls at different 
ends of a long room ; the effect of this is very pleasing. In others 
lltey sing in parts with great truth and spirit. The introduction 
of vocal music into our schools is rno%t valuable in these exercises 
of devotion and thanksgiving, as it prepares the children for taking 
their due share in the public services of the Church. 

It seems that at Jths of our schools the children attend school on 
Sunday and go to Church. In those places, now comparatively 
few in number, where there is no daily Church-school, the Sunday- 
school is indeed most valuable, as the only means of individual 
religious instruction to numbers of young people, and often at the 
most critical period of their life. And where the Sunday-school 
is so wisely and affectionately conducted that the idea of school, 
if 1 may so speak, is not present to the child's mind, the benefit 
derived from it is doubtless vezy great; but if it impress the child 
with the notion of work rather than of rest, of unpleasant constraint 
more than of happy and innocent freedom, its ultimate advantage 
may well be questioned. In places.where sound religious instruction 
is daily given in the school by the master or clergyman of the pari>h, 
the length of time spent in the school on Sundays may be beneficially 
shortened. In all cases, the managers of Sunday-schools should 
well consider how far the time spent in the school, and the attention 
required for its studies, are likely to aid or to hinder the child’s 
devotion at the public and more important services of the Church. 
It seems to me too much to require from children that they shall 
enter school at nine o’clock on Sunday morning, be attentive to their 
studies there, and then, with only a few minutes’ intermission, give 
their serious undivided attention to the solemn duties of public 
worship until one orjialf-past one o’clock. Four hours of nearly 
constant occupation of the thoughts \yth one subject are too much 
for those who are at a thoughtless age, and with little power of 
fixing their attention to one point. 

The answer to the next question, as to the daily reading of the 
Holy Scriptures in our schools is in quantity at least, satisfactory. 
In tilmost all of them a portion of the Word of God is read every 
day by some part, of the school. In six places the children read 
Mrs. Trimmer’s or Sellon’s Abridgment, and not the Bible itself. 
In the Table (F.) 1 have returned the number of classes in both 
schools (if there be separate schools of boys and girls) who generally 
every day read some part of the IIolv Scriptures. In many of our 
smaller schools the Bible is the only reading book. This arises, 
in a great measure, from insufficiency of funds to purchase books 
of secular instruction. In some places the children are in the 
habit of reading it two and three times a-day. At one school in 
Northumberland the master assured me that the second class (of 
little ignorant children) read it six times daily ! What is the 
natural, almost inevitable consequence? That in a great majority 
of these schools where Holy Scripture is thus made a reading 
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lesson, — a lesson just lik^ all other lessons, ^ — a long, tedious, often 
unintelligible lesson — the children turn to it with weariness, receive 
it with irreverence, a ml, derive none of that solemn and peculiar 
instruction from it which it is intended to convey. IIow often have 
I seen them counting their place in the class that they might learn 
which verse they should have to read ! How often, when tile chapter 
was finished, have they gone on without pause to another, as 
if the only object in reading the Sacred Writings was to get through 
as much as possible of them within their allotted period of time! 
The answers, too, which are made to very simple questions, — 
an^vcrs, some of which would be blasphemous if the children were 
not grossly ignorant, are such as painfully to convince the inquirer 
that to read the Holy Scriptures in our schools does not always 
mean “ to mark, learn, and inwardly digest them.” 

Tiie re are, 1 am thankful to say, exceptions not few, and incrasing 
yearly in number, to this mistaken state of things. There are 
schools, such St. George’s and St. Saviour’s, Leeds; St. Mary’s, 
Sheffield; Slaithwaite, Richmond, Northallerton, Seaton Carew, 
Whitworth Norham, and Clifton, (girls’ schools,) where the know- 
ledge of the children in that subject which alone can make them 
wise unto salvation, considerable and satisfactory in itself, is made 
much more so by its accompaniment of a serious and reverent spirit. 

I have stated in a previous Report what 1 believe to be the 
right method of imparting religious instruction in an elementary 
school. I se<* no reason to alter my opinion. 

On the subject of “private prayer,” i. e., “ whether the children 
are taught private prayers which they may repeat at home?’* there 
is much the. same unsatisfactory answer which I had to report to 
your Lordships last year. At only about one-fourth of the schools 
is any attention paid to this important point, and in these cases also 
the means used are few. They consist for the most part in teaching 
(chiefly) the younger children some short prayers from Crossman’s 
and the Broken Catechism, and from a collection of prayers published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. In other cases 
the children repeat the collects of the Church, but often, I conceive, 
without any instruction as to their scope and position, and their 
applicability to the purposes of private devotion. Is this suflicient 
on such an important point for the children of people, like 
our lowest classes, whether in manufacturing or agricultural dis- 
tricts? Surely not, if we consider in what positions some of our 
schools are placed. One clergyman in Manchester assured me 
that in his district there were hundreds of men living wjtli a com- 
munity of wives! I have seen, in another part of Lancashire, 
pamphlets which are largely circulated among the middle and 
operative classes, first denying the sanctity of marriage and placing 
it on the ground of a convenient and dissoluble arrangement, and 
then, with a truly devilish and almost inconceivable malignity, 
proceeding to give instructions how the yoke of such an arrange- 
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meut may be made more easy by the Certain destruction of the 
living but unborn beings which, in the true language of the Psalmist, 
are " an herfcag,e and gift that cometh the Lord.” It is no- 
torious that there are in these districts thousands and tens of 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen who never enter any place of 
public worship. It is credible that a great many of this number 
never utter a word, nor feel the desire, of private prayer. Many 
of them spend a great part of Sunday in bed. In the coal-field of 
Durham and Northumberland, the Sabbath-day at a miners’ village 
is a strange scene in a Christian land. There is often no place 
of worship. It is a day of profane and noisy pleasure ; the men are 
lounging about ; some in their usual, not working-dress ; others are 
more smartly arrayed. In gne part there is a dog-fight ; in 
another some fane} -pigeons or game-cocks are the object of interest; ■ 
On all sides you hear the rin^of quoits, and the brutal language 
and coarse jeers of those who are playing with them. In some 
more open spot you may see and hear, for he raves rather than 
preaches, an itinerant preaclier, the only memento in the place that 
men have souls as well as bodies, that there are death, and judg 
ment, and eternity ! He has few hearers. I watched one for some 
time; he spoke rapidly at the top of a very powerful voice; his 
audience consisted of some noisy children, one or two jeering men, 
and some slatternly women. Doubtless there were greater attractions 
elsewhere — in the public-house, or the still more mischievous 
beer-shop. I remember being told on good authority, that at the 
conclusion of the strike in the year 1844, when the wives and 
families of some of the miners were in a state of great want and 
suffering, that the first money which they received after their idleness 
they spent in getting (Jrunk ! In Yorkshire, also, at the same time, 
when the colliers’ families were, as one of them expressed to me, 

“ nigh pined for food,” the men went about the country singing 
psalms and begging, almost extorting, money, which they spent (I 
was told by one of themselves) for the most part at the ale-house ! 

Of a school in Yorkshire 1 find the following note in my diary : 

“ Sad state of ignorance and apathy. Five boys of, or above, the 
age of 13 (two # were 15 years old) could not say the Lord’s Prayer ; 
never prayed at all; were never taught to pray ; never saw their 
fathers or mothers pray ; did not know how many commandments 
there are.” 0 

At a school in Lancashire there were 29 children abbve the age 
of six years, 23 of whom had no idea of the Lord’s Prayer; could 
not repeat jts words when suggested ; had, as far as I could judge, 
no notion of the meaning or necessity of prayer. 

Such, my Lords, are some of the nurseries in which the children 
at our schools are brought up, such are some of the parents by 
whom they are trained. I remember in Leeds one day overhearing 
a mother addressing her child, who, as it seemed, was playing 
truant-^ Eh, lad, what, art thou there — eh?” Then an impre- 
ii. 
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cation, — “ If I catch thee, I’ll go nigh to kill thee, I will.” I 
remember also, at a town in Durham, overtaking a mother literally 
driving with a strong v^hip her boy to the school^which I was 

5 [oing to inspect, flogging hi m f up to its very door, 'and, with every 
ash, giving him the mocking encouragement, — Haud away, 
that's acannie man.” 

At another place, in Northumberland, the school was closed in 
consequence of the village feast. I heard a good deal of uproar, 
and found that the inhabitants were proceeding to the election of 
a mayor (as they call it), /.*»., the most drunken man of all the 
many drunkards there ! In such places as these (and 1 fear that 
I have not seen the worst of the many that exist) is there any 
chance of children being taught at home to offer up their prayers 
to God? It seems plain that, until a rightlv-educated generation 
of parents has been raised up, the poor child’s best home is its 
school. In this most important point of true education, in teaching 
the child to pray, the teacher must for a while take the parent's 
place. 

In answer to the question as to instruction in Church catechism, 
there is an improvement since la^t \ear in the number of schools 
in w r hich it is taught, and the frequency of exercise in it. 1 am 
inclined also to believe that it w often learned by the children in 
a more intelligent and profitable way than heretofore; that it is 
suitably explained, accordii g to the capacities of the learners, and 
that it is, in comparatively lew instance**, a collection of words 
without meaning, learned (as it is most wixnglv called) “ by 
heart.’’ This is no doubt owing to the increased mieiest which so 
many of the clergy take in their schools, and thq greater portion of 
time w hich they allot to them, as well as to the especial improve- 
ment, in this part of his duty, of the National schoolmaster, 
arising chiefly from the better instruction, and more extended practice 
of the Training college. There is no point, my Lords, where the 
influence of the trained master is so perceptible as in the substitution 
of an intelligent, in, the place of a rote-system, of importing and im- 
pressing knowledge. lie is not afraid of leaving the beaten track 
(I might almost say the deep ruts) of printed question and answer, 
and going forth at will, without a path laid down, but not without 
a constant purpose, into the profitable and pleasant regions of 
illustration and analysis. He dovs not fear to lose his way, nor 
to mislead the children who accompany him, though he have no 
mile-stones to mark the progress, nor fences to circumscribe the 
boundaries of his intellectual course. There is now an increasing 
number of teachers in our schools, who catechise the children 
with intelligence and fidelity. I have found Archdeacon Sinclair’s 
Exposition ol the Church Catechism, with its language made more 
familiar to suit the comprehensions of our poor children, a \eVy 
valuable aid to the teachers of Church schools. It is, I think, to 
be regretted that, in addition to the Church catechism, so little 
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attention is yet paid to the Liturgy of/mr Church in the instruction 
of its daily schools. At only about one-fourth of the whole number 
is it consid^^d as a subject on which the^hildren should be carefully 
informed ; at least, no notice is t^cen of it in the school course. 
And, since it is the case with our Liturgy, as it is with all things 
that are intrinsically good, that the more it is known the more 
it must, be valued and loved; it seems, to say the least, unwise not 
to give the children of our poorer classes every opportunity and 
help in our power towards a better knowledge of the prayers and 
services of that Church of which they are members. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that, in some schools, lectures are given 
on the Liturgy in such a dry, cold, uninteresting manner, that 
they are little likely to attrqft the children ;*or, if they produce 
any effect on them, it is that they tend rather to make them ques* 
tioners and disputers than reasonable admirers of that form oflsound 
words which lh<* Church puts in their mouth. 

The two questions as to “the religious progress,” and“ intelligent 
answers" of children, I understand to be relative, proportional to 
the time that they have been in the school: and thus, in some 
degree, tests of the religious character and professional ability 
of the teachers. The answers to them cannot be considered on 
the whole as satisfactory, announcing that not five-eighths of the 
whole number ofschools have either made that progress in religious 
knowledge, nor acquired that intelligence of apprehension and 
expression which we might fairly expect from them. Certainly 
there is more of leligious than any other branch of knowledge 
in our schools (I do not now speak of practical knowledge), but, 
considering the portion of time which is generally allotted to this 
subject, vve may reasonably doubt whether the progress in it is such 
as it ought to be. 

With regard to the intelligence of the children’s replies when 
under examination, one point is deserving of remark: that in 
general the teachers of our National '•chools do not sufficiently dis- 
courage the'thoughtless and unmeaning ipicsmcs which the children 
frequently make in answer to a simple question. It should be 
remembered that, to the ('hi Id’s mind, any answer seems to be an 
answer, vvhetficr it be right or wrong, lie is satisfied with himself 
at having replied to the quo** ion ; the greater part of his class- 
fellows are equally satisfied/ Tin v s< o that he has answered 
quickly, and therefore, in their eyes, well. If this vv'ere not a very 
common fault, it would be needles-, to insist here on its mischievous 
tendency # lhat, above all things, it makes the children thoughtless. 
A great object of elemental v education is to make them think; 
the daily practice of many schools is so to propose the questions 
to a class, and so to require its answers, that the children cannot 
think. They reply, not because they know, but because they are 
ignorant of the right answer- — not, because they would, but because 
they must, say something. Half, at least, of the foolish replies 
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which are made to questions arise from this cause, that the 
master does not sufficiently reprove this habit (for the bad habit 
is soon formed) of guessing: t Q 

0 

Corporal Punishment. 

I have devoted a column in Table (F.) to the returns made in 
answer to the questions proposed as to the existence and' nature 
of corporal punishment in our schools. It has long been a question, 
whether such punishment be necessary; very different opinions 
are held on the subject ; — 


“ Ad hue sub judice lis cst.” 


. Now the answers made by 163 peaces are these : — That in 145 
of them it is made use of. That in 18 it is dispensed with. Of 
the 18 places in which there is no corporal punishment — 


6 

2 

2 

5 

1 

2 


are schools of girls only. 

„ „ ,, girls and infants. 

„ „ „ infants only. 

„ „ „ boys and girls mixed. 

„ „ „ boys only. 

„ „ „ boys, girls, and infants separate. 


18 Of these only three are large schools. 


In the six girls’ schools the discipline is admirable ; in four of 
them the childrens progress in their studies is highly satisfactory. 

The same may be said of one of the infants’ schools, the other 
has been lately opened, and cannot be judged fairly in these respects. 

The two schools of girls and infants are equally pleasing in 
these points. 

Of the remaining eight schools, one is excellent in all respects, 
two are tolerable, the five others are wretched in discipline and 
veiy deficient in progress. 

I should say that ki several other girls’ schools there is no corporal 
punishment, but these are not particularized in the Table, which is 
arranged for places and not for separate schools. 

• I now turn to the other side of the question, amt take the 27 
places returned in the Table, where corporal punishment is used 
most frequently, and, as far as I*can judge, the most severely. 
What is the result ? 

At 20 of them are schools which are notoriously deficient in 
discipline, some of the worst, if not the very worst, in the whole 
Northern district. 

. Of these, 15 are in an equally wretched state, as to moral tone 
and intellectual progress. 

At the other seven places, the schools of three are in a satisfactory 
state in all respects, and may be called good. 

The remaining four are only tolerable, with a discipline of fear 
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rather than of love; where the children are not making great pro- 
gress in their studies, but are not rerrrarkably backward in them. 

I subjou^a numerical list of these *27 schools, with the answer 
made to trie Question about corporal punishment, in the master’s 
own words. I should say, that the instruments of punishment are 
the cane, stick, ferule or ruler, strap or taw (i. e., strap with three, 
five, or seven tails), and birch rod. 

1. “ Strap very often ” — a tolerable school, rather deficient 

in discipline. • 

2. “ Cane every day ” — a good school on the whole. 

3. “ Cane very frequently” — a bad school in almost all points. 

4. “ Cane very frequent” — a very bad, undisciplined, and 

ignorant school . % 

5. “Cane daily” — a poor school without any character. „ 

6. “ Cane every day y — a restless set of boys and girls'Tnixed. 

7. “ Cane very frequently” — a very ignorant school ofgaping, 

heavy children. 

8. “ Little stick once or twice per day ” — a few grossly-igno- 

rant and inattentive children. 

9. “ Cane freely ” — the worst school (I think) in moral tone 

and discipline in the whole district. 

JO. “Cane and strap frequently” — a fair village school, but 
the children are inattentive and nervous. 

11. “ Cane frequently” — children very ignorant. 

12. “ Stick frequently ’’ — a tolerable school, but deficient in 

discipline. 

13. “Cane very frequently” — a fair school, but the boys are 

unruly and careless. 

14. “ Strap daily ” — -a fair school, well disciplined, not making 

much progress. 

15. “Taw frequently ” — a very ignorant school, the children 

seem to come when they please, and do what they like. 

16. “ Strap very frequently ” — a good school with some bad 

points. 

17. “ Stick frequently” — children very rough and undis- 

• ciplined. School only opened a short time. 

18. “ Little stick a little everyday ” — a fair school, but much 

deficient in discipline. 

19. “ Cane most dayS” — a good school well ordered in a 

manufacturing town. 

20. “Cane not so very often” — a very ignorant school with 

• . no attempt at discipline. 

21. “ Cane every day ”• — a fair school, not in a flourishing state. 

22. “ Cane three times a-day ” — a fair school, the discipline 

of which is deficient. 

23. “ Cane frequently ” — a tolerable school with many loc a 1 

disadvantages, 
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24. “Cano frequently V — a fair school almost approaching 
to u good/’ ■ 

25. “ Cane pretty often* ’ — a very bad, ignorant at^ disorderly 
school. 

26. “ St iap hastily ” — an ignorant school with (apparently) 
a pa^ionate master and mistress. 

27. “Cane not very often ” — a girls’ school where the 
children are giddy, talkative, and ignorant. 

Such are briefly the characteristics of the schools in which there 
is the greatest amount of corporal punishment : Do they se un to 
commend it to our judgment ! 

The oflences for which it is inflicted are many and various; 
they are chiefly these, as returned by tiie teachers of the schools: — 
-.Talking or laughing in school gro?>s inattention and dis- 
obedicnce;’’ “coming late frequently ; \ kt playing truant;” - telling 
lies;' 5 - bad language/’ In comparatively tew cases “stealing;” 
“ robbing orchards;” “trespassing on, lieiglibouis’ property;” 
<( being mischievous in the streets,” &c. 

There are, I think, very few of these oflences which would not 
be much diminished bv an increase of the number and improv ement 
in the character of teacliers, by inclosed play -grounds, and by cheer- 
ful companionship of the teachers with the children during their 
times of relaxation. In girls’ schools, it is now* the general opinion, 
that corporal punishment is not onlv unnecessary, but actually mis- 
chie\ous. In the best of those which are under my inspection, such 
as that at Clifton (York), Mrs. Bunions Castle Kdou, Beverley, 
St. Mary’s (Sheffield) Richmond, Northallerton, Alston, Sialey- 
bridge, Manchester (St. Anne's). Seaton Carcw, &c., See., it is, I 
believe, a thing unknown, or almost unpractised# A mistress who 
cannot rule her school without the rod ma\ well doubt whether ‘die 
is fitted for that particular situation. 

In boys’ school it doubtless is more difficult to dispense with it. 
There are natures amongst the wretched, uncultivated, and almost 
brute-like occupants of some of our boys’ schools to which this * k las^ 
appeal of force' 5 ’ >eems the only one to which they will ath ml ; but 
ills plainly the duty of a master to attempt to win thenebv all other 
means ; and it is as plain, that the charm of the rod loses it > power 
in proportion to the frequency of its use. 1 have seen schools in 
which the master never lays the cane down, but walks about with 
it, as his sceptre, bestowing a smart tap with it here and a sharp 
cut with it theie, as may s< cm to him most needful. Such schools 
are ahpost always of an inferior description. The boy» aiO cowed 
by the master’s eye and the master’s hand ; but when lie is absent 
for a moment, or his back turned, it is easy to see how little edu- 
cation is progressing there. 
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Tabus G. — Rlsults of Ex aminations of Schools aided by Grants from the Lords of Her 

Majesty's Treasi^y. 


School partially examined^ter other business ; children of first 
class, both of boys and girls, answered well in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and read fairfy ; catechism correctly repeated. 

Hardly examined ; overheard the different classes reading ; 
the school had only been open two months ; master trained 
at York, apparently intelligent, and devoted to his work. 

Very creditable progress made in 14 months ; reading slow 
and distinct ; questions in Holy Scripture well answered, and 
different passages ably compared; writing excellent; geo- 
graphy formally taught ; master an able teacher. 

Reading, with one or two exceptions, good, perhaps rather 
hurried; questions in Holy Scripture moderately answered; 
writing and arithmetic about the average state of progress; 
master cheerful and interested in his woik. 

Partially examined ; children in a bad state of discipline, and 
ignorant ; rude in manners ; great want of education in this 
parish. ,, - 

A "very promising and well-ordered school ; only a few of the 
upper children examined ; reading tolerable ; questions fairly 
answered in Holy Scripture and English History. 

School making tolerable progress ; deficient in arithmetic. 

School divided into too many classes ; the reading tolerable ; 
knowledge of Holy Scripture small, and of English History 
indifferent ; willing remarkably good ; general deficiency in 
arithmetic. 

A good village school; all the first class absent except two 
boys ; the reading generally good ; questions in Holy 
Scripture fairly answered; writing f*)o small and cramped; 
not much procress in arithmetic ; Catechism imperfect. 

Only 1 1 children present ; the reading and writing fair ; simple 
questions intelligently answered; only one child learning 
arithmetic ; master untrained, apparently earnest in his work. 

The reading indistinct and unmeaning ; hardly a question 
answered ; c.r. yr. Who is Christ ? — no answer ; How many 
Apostles? — no answer ; Catechism imperfect; writing fair ; 

t very little arithmetic. 

Fair pi ogress in reading and answering questions from Holy 
Scripture; knowledge of Catechism moderate; writing, 
about average ; not much knowledge of arithmetic. 

Very good school; reading plain and slow; many intelligent 
and ready answers in Scripture History and doctrine ; Cate- 
chism well said and with intelligence; writing eicellent; 
moderate progress in arithmetic*; fair in history and geography. 

Tolerable progress ; mechanical part of reading good ; few in- 
telligent answeis made ; many absurd guesses ; writing rather 
too small; below average in arithmetic; singing pleasing. 

A capital school ; making good progress ; in a very pleasing 
state of discipline; reading distinct; answers well made in 
Holy Seri pjprc ; Catechism well srtid ; writing very good; 
fair progress in arithmetic. 

Reading with much hesitation and many nfistakes ; few intelli- 

1 gent answers made in any subject; writing about average; 
little arithmetic; Catechism imperfectly repeated. 

A pleasing infants’ school ; questions in Holy Script.ure fairly 
answered; sums in Simple Addition and Multiplication 
readily done ; spelling on the blgck-board very correct ; 
mistress happy in questioning children. 

Reading plain and sensible ; answers fairly given, some with 
much intelligence ; writing bold and good ; arithmetic about 
average ; geography duly taught ; on the whole, making good 
progress. ^ 


Holbeck . • 

Wortley • 
Meltham . 

Southowram . 

Horton . 


Bradford Model 
School. 

Low Harrogate 
Grevveltliorpc 


Burton Agnes 

Yeddingham . 
Allcrston . 

Barnoldswick 

Ecclesall • 

Wadbiey . . 

Pitt’s Moor • 

Whiston . . 

Rawmarsh * . * 

*Eggescliffe • • . 
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Table G.— continued* 

Greatham • . • Pleasing school of girls and infanta, taught with much kind- 

ness, and/ making fair progress; much want of apparatus 
and fittings up. 1 

Southwick . • « Not regularly ext&nined, from want of leisure ; girls* school in a 

very satisfactory state ; good order and much progress, under 
a very able and right-minded mistress, 

Sugley Field, ♦ • Examined three upper classes; reading indistinct; questions 

in Holy Scripture fairly answered by first class ; hardly by 
second ; Catechism well said ; meaning of words not suffi- 
ciently explained ; writing and arithmetic about average. 

Cornhill .... Reading not distinct ; questions in Old Testament fairly 
answered, better than in New; Catechism imperfect; 
writing tolerable (copy-books very bad); arithmetic, about 
average of small schools. 

Melkridge . . . Reading indistinct and unmeaning ; questions only answered 

by one boy ; Catechisr%notyet taught ; writing generally good ; 
books of bad quality ; moderate progress in arithmetic. 

Driimbutph . . • Only first class examined ; reading fair ; simple questions intel- 

ligently answered ; CattHiism fairly said; writing tolerable ; 
books imperfect; >ery little arithmetic. 

Fingland .... Girls' school ; reading pleasing and slow ; few questions 
answered ; girls were nervo'us ; Catechism tolerably repeated ; 
no arithmetic ; mistress kind and pains-taking ; in delicate 
health. 

Middleton, Teesdale Very satisfactory' school ; reading distinct and sensible; ques- 
tions in Holy Scripture readily answered ; Catechism well 
repeated ; arithmetic and writing moderate ; geography intel- 
ligently taught. 

Ulverstone ... ^Moderate progress ; reading unmeaning ; few questions in Holy 
Scripture intelligently answered ; many guesses ; Catechism 
well repeated ; writing bad ; books of bad quality ; little pro- 
j gress in arithmetic. 

Manchester, Col. j Good girls' school; reading rather too low : questions in Holy 
Church. i Scripture readily answered by first class ; writing good ; 

arithmetic about average ; spelling not good throughout the 
school. 


Scifooi.8 examined, not being under Inspection. 

Beverley, Infanta • 120 infants under one mistress, with assistant; discipline fair ; 

progress very good ; sum in Compound Multiplication cor- 
rectly done; Commandments distinctly repeated; good 
object lesson on 12 kinds of bark. 

Keighley, St. John’s Only examined a few children ; in manners generally very 
rough and rude ; the school had been open pnly a short time. 

Henworth Forest . Only partially examined ; children hardly classified ; too much 
crowded; room intolerably hotand close; writing tolerable. 

Thornley . . . , F^ir progress ; reading tolerable ; writing and arithmetic about 
average ; deficiency of Liscipline. 

Hoyland • . . Discipline imperfect; progress fair; two classes of boys and 

girls read Holy Scripture, and answer questions tolerably 
well ; writing moderate ; below average in arithmetic ; Cate- 
chism well said. 

Mossley, Old School Very deficient in discipline ; children chiefly short timers, and 
very ignorant ; only questioned a few; hardly any answers; 

. 1 reading and writing moderate. 

Swinton, Girls • • Very pleasing school; reading plain and sensible; questions, 

in Holy Scripture generally answered with intelligence and 
readiness ; writing good ; arithmetic moderate ; singing and 
chanting very sweet. 
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Knottingley, Infants An intelligent school, undar pleasing and earnest mistress ; 

# singing too loud ; amusing Iocson on the costumes of different 
countries. 

Holbeck, (Mr. Mar- Only examined the first class in each school; reading good ; 
shall’s). questions in Holy Scripture moderately answered by the 

boys; well by two or three girls; excellent order, and 
striking attention. 

Slaithwaithe, Upper. School only open five months; reading fair; Catechism 
well Raid; writing tolerable; master very pains-taking, has 
done much during the time. 

Deptford, Boys • . Much deficiency of discipline ; examined only the first class, 

who were very ignorant in Holy Scripture, and generally in- 
attentive; reading slovenly ; children not enough questioned. 

Friar’s Oppose . • Discipline very imperfect ; progress very fair ; greater in writing 

and arithmetic than in knowledge of Scripture and Cate- 
chism ; master #nwearied in his work. 

Hanging Heaton • Chiefiy oral instruction ; answers in Scripture lesson fairly 
made ; singing and chanting good {'children very cleafl and 
neat. 1 


Schools visited by desire of Managers (not examined). 

Beverley, Infants, An experiment how far infant schools are available for children 
(GentlemenJ. of the gentry ; 16 little ones under a young lady, who gives 

them instruction for 3 hours in the morning. 

Allerston, Girls’ School kept by a young widow at her cottage fire-side ; some of 

School. the elder children read the Scripture ; tl^e greater portion of 

the school-hours is given to needle work. 

Beverley, National • Apparently a good school for boys, under an intelligent and 
well-trained master; many of the upper boys h;ne been 
under instruction in this school a much longer time than is 
usual in our schools. 

Bradford §tot Hill . Boys’ room too much crowded ; great deficiency of discipline ; 
children all short-timers. 

Kirby, Misperton A parish school, with endow T nient of 10/. per annum; kept by 
Grammar. th# clerk in his own house ; children crowded together in a 

small and smoky room. 

Dalton, Boys • • Boys crowded in a small, close room, under a master who 

has been teaching above half a century, and who, for many 
years, opened this school in summer at 5 a.m. ! 

Barnsley, National,. School endowed (do/, per annum) for boys; the attendance 
of 160 under one master; trained, at Sheffield. 

Fuhvood (Miss Sil- Pleasing girls’ school, supported chiefiy by a benevolent lady ; 
cox). in a satisfactory state of discipline, and, I am told, ol’pro- 

• gross also. 

Stockton, National . A large and important school, under a master and mistress, 
who, from their advanee'd age. are unequal to the charge ; 
room spacious, but badly ventilated ; discipline good. 

Do., Industry • • 36 girls under one f mistress ; taught gratis, and clothed in green 

stuff dresses, between ages of 8 and 14; in a hired room, 
inconveniently situated and badly ventilated. 

Easton • . • • Endowment of 7/. per annum; 15 children present under one 

• , untrained master ; only one mile distant from Drumburgh 

8cho6l; building much out of repair; some of the timbers 
rotten. 

Dodworth . • . Boys and girls mixed in 4 classes under one master ; with an 

average attendance of 50 ; number rather on the decrease; 
room not convenient, nor well arranged. 

• 24 children under 7 years of age, taught by an intelligent mis- 

tress, untrained ; in a cottage ; room too small for its occu- 
pants. 


Holjter, Infants . 
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Tablk G. — continued . 

Middleton, London Boys nnygirls on opposite sides of a large room, under one 
Company. I mastm and mistress, with intelligent* monitors; average at- 

! tendance of f about 200 ; first class of boys and girls mixed 

l did sums in Practice with great rapidity and correctness. 

Castertou, Daughters ( 100 young ladies under a principal and 10 other teachers; 

of Clergy. I order and arrangements Aery good ; progress, I believe, very 

' satisfactory ; 30 younger children in the preparatory school. 

Do., Servants . . 109 present; examined them generally in the Scripture; 

1 answers ready and correct ; singing and chanting very sweet 
j and true; writing excellent: from the age of 7 to lfi. 

Cartmcl, Grammar • j Endowment of 100/. per annum ; National school held in the 
j room below; 9 boys learning Latin; great want of girls’ 

( National school in this place. 

Leeds, 'Model(Infants) School for infants, with an jiao rage attendance of ty)0 ; avoII 
taugiit ; clean and •cheerful ; under one master, Avith his 
daughter as assist suit : singing sweet : discipline good. 

' Hingley .... EmloAvment of 4t>/. per annum, lor the poor children of Chapelry 
of Outwood ; at present 40 children on the hooks; school 
• badly situate between the turnpike-road and canal, Avithout 

I fence of any kind. 

Marple .... Schools of boys and girls in separate rooms, many of them being 
j little children. 

Mossley, Dame School Dame school (Mrs. Mon is") of nearly 100 children croAvded to- 
! gether m kitchen and hack kitchen, under a clc\er and 
niotheily teacher; children cheerful and interested in their 
av ork. 

Norham, Boys . . ! Endowed school for sons of freemen of Xoiham parish (eon- 
j taming 11 townships) in 4 classes, under one master; read- 
mg good and ausAseis intelligent ; 4 boys learning Latin ; on 
the books 121. 

Greatham (Barring- ; School of hoys; a\erage attendance about 50, under one 
ton). I master of much intelligence and activity ; writing excellent, 

( and good progress ill authmetic; fair knowledge of Iloly 
i Scripture. 

Otley, Infants . . , Small infant school, under two sisters of good qualifications, and 

with much dcAotion to their work; children clean, happy, 
and in good order. * 

Otley, Grammar, ’ . Endowed school ; lands commuted in time ofthe Commonwealth, 
for a tixed money payment; master must he a B.A. of one 
! of the UniAursitics ; only 20 hoys present. 

Sherborne, Do. , . , School ol boy s and girls mixed, in j classes, under one master, 

I with sewing mistress in the afternoon; upper part of the 
j # school absent “ bo in-dropping discipline of the school 
j good; elnldien quiet aiul AVcll-beliuAcd. ( 

Of the contents of th : s table it is hardly possible to make any 
regular classification ; but it seems that the same may be said of 
these as of all our elementary schools, that they are places where 
young children are taught for a short lime by few thoroughly trained 
and well-qualified teachers. The results of such a course of 
instruction cannot be great. What they might be, if the children 
were younger when first brought under intelligent teaching, or 
were continued a longer time in the school, or had a greater num- 
ber of efficient teachers over them, we can now only guess. Jn 
the present circumstances of our schools children will not be, 
cannot be, in the real sense of the word, educated. The sooner we 
arrive at this conviction the better; the better, I believe, for our- 
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selves, for the children, and for the community at large. There 
are doubtless places in which advance/ is made towards real 
education, where moral and religious trainwg are united with sound 
and appropriate instruction ; where character is, in some degree, 
formed, and good habits are at least begun ; but they are lew 
in number, and not, in general, important in their circumstances. 
Indeed it may be almost laid down as a rule, that the larger the 
school is, the less will be — owing to the paucity of fitting teachers 
— the atnounl of real education given in it. It can hardly be 
otherwise; the solitary educator is, so to speak, sub-divided so 
much the oflener. Each child has so much the smaller part 
of him, of his mind, his thoughts, his observation, his reproof 
and encouragement. And it must be remembered that the 
educator (whether the clergyman of a parish, or the schoolmaster, 
or the happy union of both) not only has the school, but is the 
school. Yes, much more trulV than the French king’s boast, 
6k 3foi je suis I'ctat the real teacher of the school is the school. 
This is often evident enough iTi our public schools and in places of 
education for the richer classes ; but in our elementary schools 
its truth is most striking and at times sufficiently painful. I have, 
during the last year, seen schools which only six months before 
had been flourishing under a good teacher, entirely altered by his 
or her removal, their numbers melted away, theiy intelligence 
extinguished, their whole character gone. This was the case in 
one of the most promising schools in Manchester, and in another 
at Leeds. At a village school in Northumberland, where at a 
previous \ isit I had occasion to remark a master of singular 
abilities and surprizing perseverance, impressing his character on 
the children, and leading them on in a most satisfactory manner; 
there was not, at my last inspection, a single trace to be found of 
all his labour and ability ; the new master anti the few children 
seemed to have nothing in common with those who had filled their 
places so worthily only a year before. It was then a very thriving 
and cheerful school — it is now' one of the worst,, if not the worst, 
in the whole district, in dulness, dirtiness, and ignorance. 

This is doubtless the dark side of the picture. There are brighter 
objects in it. Amongst them if they he seen only in prospect, 
and not yet near at hand in the Northern district, I rejoice to 
mention one, which aro.m, in a great measure, from a suggestion 
made on the subject in my report for last year. Ii> speaking 
of the importance of keeping up connexion with young people 
after they had left our national schools, I suggested that they 
might have annual meetings with tluir clergymen and teachers, 
and spend a happy day or halfday together. The Rev. \Y. 
Sinclair, Incumbent of St. George’s, Leeds, acted upon this 
suggestion. In conjunction with the clergymen of the new districts 
which have been formed out of St. George’s-fc-viz. St. Andrew’s and 
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St. Philip’s — he instituted inquiries about the young 1 people who 
had been brought up Vu the schools under his charge. This 
iuquiry was, in itself, v£ry instructive and interesting. Many of 
them had already been removed from this earfhly life ; not a few 
had departed from it in the faith and hope of the gospel ; others 
were gone into distant lands. Some to Canada, some to Australia ; 
many were settled in Manchester, at Bradford, and in other manufac- 
turing places of the north of England. A considerable number 
still resided in Leeds and its vicinity. They were invited to meet 
together on the 6th of June, for a pleasureable and profitable 
re-union. None were invited under the age of 17. 210 young 

people (90 men and 120 women) with 30 teachers, the 4 clergymen 
of the districts, Mr. W. Gott, with other influential laymen, and many 
ladies interested in the schools, ‘assembled in the school-room of 
St. George’s, at seven r.M. : the proceedings began with an address 
to the young people, from the Rev. W. Sinclair, and a hymn; 
after which grace was said, and tea and codec were partaken of; 
after some general conversation, which was very animated amongst 
the young people, many of whom had not met for some time, and 
were glad to recall their school-days, addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. VV. Sinclair on “ Education,” bv Mr. Gott on the 
i4 Objects of the meeting” by the Rev. B. Orosth waite on the 
“Study of Holy Scripture,” by the Rev. T. Sturgeon on the 
i( Probable Results of the meeting,” and by the Rev. R. Wolfe on 
“ The Church.” Between these addresses, which were delivered 
with much spirit and received with great sympathy and applause, 
were pauses for conversation and music; some hymns were then 
sung and the party separated, after an evening of sober and 
profitable enjoyment. An annual meeting of this kind is to be 
field on Easter Monday. Lectures also have been given, on 
subjects not directly religious, on the third Tuesday in every month 
during the winter, by the clergy and laity of the district ; the 
subjects have been the “ Origin of fetters and Printing,” by the 
Rev. W. Sinclair; on “ Electricity and Pneumatics,” by Mr. 
Richardson ; on tile “ Early Church,” by the Rev. B. Crosthwaite ; 
on the “Application of steam power to railways,” by Mr. Addams ; 
and on “ Mechanics,” by the Rev. R. Wolfe. I had the pleasure 
of attending one in December, and listening to a very instructive and 
eloquent lecture on the “ Early (^hurch,” addressed by the Rev. 
B. Crosthwaite, to about 250 young people connected with the 
schools of the district. I must think, that in making this beginning 
in a right direction on a subject of so much importance to 
education, properly so called, Mr. Sinclair and those? who labour 
with him, both clerical and lay helpers, men and women, have 
given good proof of their zeal and ability in forwarding the great 
cause of truly Christian education. 
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Manchester Church Education Society . 

The operations of the f< Manchester CfXirch Education Society” 
during the last year have also been very Vuccessful in those points 
towards which its chief exertions have # been directed. The Report 
(1846) states “that nine schools are entirely supported by the 
Society, and 26 others are assisted, making a total of 35 schools 
aided by the Society. The number of children also who are 
benefited by such assistance are, on the books 3360, in average 
daily attendance 2603.” It may be observed that the average 
attendance in these schools bears a higher proportion to the num- 
ber on the books than is usually the case in the Northern district. 
But i£ is not, I believe, in its efforts for t lie right education of the 
children of the poor that the operations of the Manchester Church 
Education Society have been most important or most successful : it 
has laboured diligently in a field which has .been as yet little 
cultivated, and yet where there? is ample space and sufficient depth 
of soil for the most earnest and unflinching labourers. The 
members of its committee* have directed their attention to the 
educational wants of the middle classes ; they have completed one 
of four commercial schools which it is intended to establish in 
different parts of the town. A handsome building for this purpose 
has been erected and lately opened as a daily school, in Stretford 
New Road. Its educational staff consists of a ^clergyman as 
its head, two assistants, besides French, German, and drawing- 
masters. It also stated in the Report, “ that, from the Natural 
History Society, duplicate specimens will be from time to time 
forwarded to the schools, and, by permission of a Geological 
Society, the scholars under the charge of one of their masters may 
visit the Geological Museum on any day from ten till four.” Here 
again is a decided step in a right direction. There is no class more 
deficient in sound church-education than that for the especial benefit 
of which these commercial schools have been established. It has 
been calculated that from 20,000 to 30,000 young persons. in 
Manchester * belong to this class. It appears that, with the 
exoeption of the grammar-school, in its two branches, “there is no 
institution whatever in the parish that can claim to make adequate 
provision for* the education of such persons.” It is therefore 
gratifying to find that 11 members of the Manchester Church 
Education Society each contribute 50/. annually towards this 
object. Their good example cannot fail to provoke others to aid as 
liberally in the same great work ; and thus Manchester, next to 
the Metropolis, the most populous and richest of the towns of 
England,* may be tMTfirst, if not to design, at least to carry into 
execution a well-devised plan for the right education of that 
important class which, as it has been from various circumstances 
little acted upon by the direct teaching of the Church, has become 
most impatient of her discipline and most alienated from her com- 
munion. 
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Durham Training College . 

The Durham Diocos&i Training School for masters is also in a 
flourishing state. The Report for this year (184,6) mentions “that 
there are nowin training as ipany pupils as the present (temporary) 
building can accommodate, while many candidates are waiting for 
admission.” I have been informed also, by the principal, (Rev. J. 
Cundill.) that the tendency of the pupils to reside there for longer 
periods than at first has been continually on the increase. The 
new building, towards the erection of which your Lordships have 
contributed a liberal grant, lias been commenced, and is now in 
progress. 

4 

Voi'k Trainhig College. 

At York the new buildings of the Diocesan Training College 
are rapidly advancing towards completion ; they are intended to 
be rea d v for tin' increased number of pupils in July or August 
next. And lieie aUo, as at Manchester, a great step has been 
taken in a new and almost untrodden path. Whilst Manchester 
and the manufacturing districts of the noitli of England have 
observed the deficient education of their middle classes, and sought 
a wise remedy foi it in the establishment of commercial schools, 
York and the agiicultural dDtiiets have keenly felt the general 
want of right and intelligent teaching lor the sons of a large and 
most important clas* — the farmers of England. To supply this 
want the “ Yeoman School' 1 has been established, at present only in 
a temporary building. It is intended shortly to erect a suitable 
structure for tils desiiable j urpuse. Of the want of such an 
institution, and the general desire to partake of its benefits, some 
small idea ’may be formed irom the fact that within a week of the 
date of the advett Dements, announcing its intended establishment, 
25 applications weie made for admission, though only 20 could 
possibly he admitted. Eor 21 guineas per annum such an educa- 
tion i s offered to the upper and middle class of agiiculturists as 
has hitherto fallen to the lot of but few of them. To combine 
science with practice, to base it upon and humanize it by a 
carefully moral and religious training, is ihe object of this 
education, tiuly worthy of the yeomen of Old England. It would 
indeed be cause of regret, if an institution so important and w r orthy 
of all encouragement should fail, or come short of its full develop- 
ment from ’ deficiency of funds to support its comparatively 
moderate expenses. 

There is a subject which it may not be of place fo mention 
here, as of much impoitance to the prosperity of the different 
Training Colleges. Your Lordships are probably aware that, 
for purposes of private devotion and other deep considerations, 
it lias been deemed advisable by the managers of these institu- 
tions to allot to each pupil in training a separate sleeping-apartment. 
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This arrangement requires* a building with many windows in it ; 
consequently the window-tax is a luyivy burden on the small 
income of each establishment; a burden, it must be remembered, 
arising chiefly fVom a wise and considerate view of the present 
circumstances and future position of *he young men who are therein 
trained for the responsible office of national school -masters. The 
greater portion of these young men are, as I am informed on 
good authority, unable to pay for their own expenses during the 
term of their training; they are, in the majority of cases, supported 
by friends and patrons. At the York College, five-ninths of tfie 
pupils are in this position ; at Battersea, above one-half; at Durham, 
more than five-sixths; from Chester I have no direct information, 
but ^understand that more than one-half of the pupils are thus 
circumstanced. Such circumstances seem 1o place our training 
colleges, as regarding the window -tax, in the same position with 
“ Charity Schools,” which, joy the Act ( Crco. III. c. 47) # are 
exempt from it. Surely it it is not too much to expect tlutt the 
Board of Taxes will relieve.our Training Colleges from this heavy 
charge, anti thus enable them to devote their small pecuniary means 
to the more direct objects of their institutions, when it is considered 
that any, however apparently slight, hindrance to their free working 
acts with a tenfold power in clogging and almost bringing to a stand- 
still the healthful operations of our national schools. It surely 
seems expedient to remove it, when this may be done without in- 
justice to others and at small cost to the country at large. If, by 
the saving thus accruing to them, each Training College were 
enabled to educate only one more master per annum, the benefit 
arising to the country from the contact of his well-instructed and 
rightly-directed mind with the children of the poor, would more 
than compensate for the trifling loss in the direct taxation of 
these institutions : and indeed it seems, from the circumstances of 
the pupils, as much a question of right as of expediency. 

Rafjfjcd Schools. 

There is also, my Lords, another subject which has continually 
forced itself oil my thoughts during my late tour of inspection in the 
Northern district. In most of the manufacturing, in many of the 
agricultural places, I observe both frequent irregularity of attend- 
ance and great want of punctuality in keeping the appointed 
hours at school. I find, lfioreover, that in all the large towns 
there is a larger or smaller class of children, of die very poor 
and the very profligate, who never come at all into our national 
schools. • The reason given for their non-attendance is, that they 
have no fitting clothes and no regular family meals, so that they 
can be ready for school at its usual hour of open dig. That this is 
•often a mere pretence, and not a valid excuse, there can be little 
doubt; yet it is probable that the number of those parents is 
not small who would wish their children to avail themselves of the 
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education offered to them, if they wdre not, as they conceive, 
excluded from it by potUrty of dress and inability of punctual 
attendance. It is evidenj that the wise and necessary rules of our 
national schools cannot be altered to meet these Cases ; but it may 
admit of a question, and be Worthy of some consideration, whether 
in certain localities of (to speak only of the northern district) 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, Rochdale, &c., &c., 
another order of national schools might not beneficially be 
^ablished — schools in which little attention should be paid 
to wholeness or raggedness of dress — in which the scholars might 
come during certain hours without strict requirement of punctuality. 
Something like this prevails, not in theory but in practice, in some 
of our schools, the rules of which are thus wilfully and continually 
broken. Thus a child learns at School one of the worst lessons 
of its life — to think lightly of, and break heedlessly, the laws under 
which it is placed. But if there were schools such as I have hinted 
at above, “ regularly irregular/’ (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion,) this evil would be avoided, and a class of children, now 
left without any means whatever of instruction or education, might 
thus be brought in some degree within their reach, and might 
profit gradually by their influence. Nor need such be called 

Ragged Schools.” This name seems to imply that all who go 
there must needs be in tattered and untidy dress. They might be 
called more pleasantly, and as truly, “ Half-day Schools,” or 
“ Second-National Schools.” The expenses attending their institu- 
tion would not be great ; they would be supported at small cost, 
and, independently of their other benefits, would act most bene- 
ficially as filters through which the stream of the most polluted 
humanity should pass before it was poured into the broad reservoir 
of our national schools. 

Night Schools. 

I observe a considerable increase in the number of night schools. 
These are generally for adults of both sexes, of the age of 13 and 
upwards, intended, in the manufacturing districts, chiefly for the 
benefit of those young people who are employed in the mills all 
the day. In other places their great object is to instruct them in 
writing and arithmetic, that the Sunday-school may not be 
desecrated by these branches of secular instruction. Night schools 
are usually under the teaching of the national schoolmaster, and 
superintended by the clergyman of the place. The hours of 
instruction are generally from 7 or 8 p.m. to 9 and 10. In 
many places the young people of either sex come 4 on' alternate 
evenings. In others, they are either in separate rooms, or in dif- 
ferent parts of the same room, with a slight difference in the 
hours of entrance and departure, so that no mischievous conse- 
quences may arise from the circumstances ill which these schools 
are necessarily placed. Their good effect has often been mentioned 
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to me by clergymen, not only as a means of imparting valuable 
instruction, but also as a healthful employment and diversion from 
other objects, to which the young of botlXsexes too often turn after 
their hours of labour. 

Deficiency of Means . 

In my Report on the northern district, laid before your Lord- 
ships last year, it was my duty to mention particular localities and 
districts, in which there was grievous deficiency of means for 
educating the children of the poor in the principles of the Church. 
I regret to state that in the majority of them the same deficiency 
still exists. In a second visit to some of them, the greatness 
of this deficiency has only become more apparent, while the means 
for removing it are not yet fifund. There is a district in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds (south-west of it), including the townships 
of Birstall, Morley, GilderscJme, Gomersal, Batley — indeed, the 
whole space inclosed by the towns of Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, and Dewsbury, where the number of children 
educated in Church schools is grievously disproportionate to the 
large and rapidly-increasing population. In some of these places 
great exertions have been made by the clergymen, and a few of the 
resident holders of property, but hitherto without much success. 
In a population of 50,005, I cannot reckon above 482 at the 
Church schools, which is not 1 in 100 of the whole population. 
Again, in the neighbourhood of Bradford, the same paucity of 
means, and little apparent wish of profiting by such means as are 
available, are to be observed. At Horton, with a population of 
18,000, there are only 158 children in the Church-schools. At 
Thornton, with a population of nearly 7000, there are 52 only. 
At Wilsden, with about 5000 souls, there are 100 children in the 
school. The above numbers are those of the number on the books 
of each school, and not the children in actual attendance, who are, 
of course, much fewer in number. At Maurice Moor, a school 
of good size, 'built only a few years since for a Sunday school, is (as 
I am informed by the Incumbent of Wilsden) falling fast to decay. 
Again, on the borders of Yorkshire and Lancashire, in a populous 
district lying between Colne and Skipton, the number of children 
at Church, or, as I am told, at any schools, is sadly small, when 
compared with the number th^r spend their lives in the streets, or 
trespassing on their neighbours’ property, learning oply mischief, 
and forming habits of idleness, intemperance, and profligacy. 
Thornton-in-Craven, Lothersdale, Kelbroke-in-Thornton, are in a 
bad condition* in these respects. The same may be said of many 
of the populous manufacturing villages which ski^t the moorlands 
in the south-western part of Yorkshire. You may see groups of 
Children in every street, and in every open space, following their 
own devices, and becoming daily more impatient of control, and 
less like reasonable beings ; but you will look in vain for the school 
II. M 
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in which they are to be taught carefully, an<l day by day their 
duties to God and manh In several of these places there is 
no resident either of ge/rtle birth or liberal education : in some, 
not a single person of independent fortune. One clergyman in 
Lancashire assured me that in his district, with a population of 
more than 10,000, there was only one person of independent means, 
who, from peculiar circumstances, was unable to contribute to the 
support of his schools. Another incumbent of a densely inhabited 
district told me that he had nearly 15,000 souls under his charge ; 
that amongst them all the richest were only small shopkeepers, 
and but few of them." I do not think that it would be any 
exaggeration to state — though only from conjecture, for there are 
no means of ascertaining the precise truth — that half of the ^hole 
number of children in these placed have no instruction nor educa- 
tion at all ; that they live almost like the beasts that perish, and, it 
must be feared, die like them. t 

Time at School. 

Another subject of deep importance, and well worthy of the 
earnest consideration of those who are interested in the right 
education of the poorer classes of our countrymen, is the length, or 
rather I should call it, the shortness of time during which the 
children remain in our elementary schools ; the average duration 
of this seems to be (as I have had occasion to state before) less 
than two years — one year and three-quarters is probably the time — 
in which the chief instruction of their whole life is to be given. I 
speak here of the time spent in the juvenile school, and not in the 
infants’. If a child be brought into the former at the age of seven 
years, he is, in a great majority of cases, removed from it — or con- 
tinued in it with frequent interruptions — before he is nine years old. 
At that age he is considered by his parents old enough and strong 
enough to contribute somewhat by his earnings to the scanty income 
of the family. In agricultural places this is generally the case. 
He is sent out into tlx? fields, often by himself, in lonely or unshel- 
tered spots, to watch cattle, or to scare away birds, &e., for 10 or 
12 hours of the day. It is piteous to contemplate the effect of this 
“solitary freedom" on a child’s mind and heart: he has no means 
of improvement, the face of Nature is a sealed book to him, and 
other books he has none. If he we ( re willing to read, it would be 
hardly compatible with his uninteresting employment ; or if he 
could do this, he very rarely has any taste for it. He drags through 
the weary hours of the day without a thought or hope but of its 
end. He inquires anxiously of any chance passer-by u What 
o’clock is it?" u He whistles through the day truly enough, for 
want of thought. 

. It seems unfair, my Lords, that, whilst the children of the 
operative manufacturer are protected in their education by the 
clauses of the Factory- Regulation Act, no legislative enactment 
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secures to the child of the agricultural labourer such a period of 
school-time as is absolutely necessary fdr his sound instruction. It 
is useless to atterfipt to educate a child in one year and three-quarters 
of interrupted schooling ; and it may be that in this period only 
150th part of the solitary master’s time and attention can be given 
to him. Before I entered upon the active duties of inspection, I 
was persuaded that the manufacturing districts both possessed the 
least amount of education for the children of the poor, and offered 
the greatest and most frequent obstacles to it. I am now, my 
Lords, convinced of my error. There doubtless are many hindrances 
to steady progress in our manufacturing places ; but they afe, 
so tcttspeak, “ constant quantities ” — may be expected — and in some 
degree therefor^ guarded agaftist. But in agricultural districts, 
such hindrances are as unceasing as they are f^riou«. Indeed, as 
they often depend upon the weather, they vary like it. It would 
be amusing, were it not on a subject of so much importance to the 
rising generation, to listen to the statements made by schoolmasters 
on this point. They are naturally anxious that their schools should 
appear well to the Inspector, and from their statements, there are 
but two months in the year (March and April) when this is the 
case ; during these months the school has its full complement ; 
at other times it is denuded of its fair proportions. Nor is it only 
the shortness of time at school, but (as I took occasion to observe 
before) the method in which this time is shortened by idleness and 
want of punctuality. I find in my notes, that atone school prayers 
do not commence before 1 0 o’clock ; as the masters say, ‘‘ It’s no 
use, we are so disturbed by children coming in late." It should be 
said, that the hour of opening school is nine. I have not unfre- 
quetitly observed 50* children late, i. e . too late for prayers, in a 
school of not more than throe times that number. The most suc- 
cessful method (I believe) of remedying this great evil, is to close 
the doors as the clock strikes,and not open them at all to arty 
children who*come late, whether in morning or afternoon. This 
method is practised in several of our best schools. The cause of the 
unpunctuality, no doubt, in tiie majority of cases, is the parent; if 
the child be sent home again, the parent is, as far as he can be, 
punished. At a school in Yorkshire, I counted 32 children late 
out of 88. I asked them all the cause of their delay ; in 25 cases 
it was “the mother;’ 1 five or six went for the u milfc six or 
seven “to fetch water three had been to the cobblers for shoes; 
two or three were u fettling house up;” several could not “ get 
their breakfasts in time two or three said “ that mother wanted 
them only one of the whole number had the power^or the courage 
to say that he had been “doing no’at” (nothing). Several of them, 
this master said, were habitually late-comers day after day, going 
for water, or milk, or on any other family errand, thus wasting their 
own few and precious school-hours, and hindering, by their irruption 
into it, the general discipline and progress of the school. 

m2 • 
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Under such circumstances, the teacher must have an unusual 
amount of good temper tybear rightly the often-repeated annoy- 
ance, and of cheerful diligence to continue his work with energy 
and in hope. He must, indedd, be gifted with that from which 
true forbearance to others and devotion of self alike proceed, 
and by which they are abundantly nourished; he must have 
faith, simple faith, that he is doing his work in that state of life 
into which it has pleased God to call him. 

In conclusion, my Lords, I will briefly re-state what appear to 
be the most important observations made during my late tour of 
inspection. 

That there is a great and general deficiency of funds for sup- 
porting our elementary schools in the northern district. 

That this deficiency is such that, in many cases^lf no remedy be 
devised, daily schools will be closed., 

That in many others they will be left to the charge ofinefficient 
teachers. 

That the number of teachers (at all worthy of the name) in our 
schools, is altogether unequal to the duties which they have to 
perform. 

That monitors, in a great majority of cases, are a positive 
hindrance both to the discipline and progress of the school. 

That the school-time of our poor children is inadequate to the 
purpose of education. 

That there is a great lack of books in our schools, especially of 
secular reading. 

That proper ventilation of the rooms is much neglected. 

That in few places are fitting houses provided (rent free) for the 
teachers, whose stipends at the same time ave insufficient for their 
worthy support. ♦ 

That there is a’ deficiency of exercise-grounds for our schools, 
and that vyhere these exist, and are properly enclosed, little use is 
made of them for the purposes of physical and moral training. 

That in nine cases out of ten all the responsibility of supporting 
and conducting the school falls upon the clergyman of the parish 
or district. 

That nearly in the same proportion the laity, whether owners of 
the soil or employers oflabour, contribute little of their money, and 
less of their time and influence^ to the right establishment and 
proper conduct of our elementary schools. 

There is nothing new, my Lords, in these remarks. They have 
been frequently made, and repeated again and again, by every one 
who has ever really looked into the circumstances of our national 
education. But their want of novelty is no slight token of their 
truth. That they are true, I am deeply convinced : and that they 
are so important, that, unless the evils which they declare, be 
removed, no right education can be given to the great mass of the 
poor children of this country, I have no doubt. The six years. 
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during which your Lordships’ Committee has existed, have been 
most promising of good to the cause of education. Schools in 
considerable number, teachers’ residences here and there, improved 
apparatus for thfe purposes of instruction, books in greater plenty 
and of higher character, play-grouifds, and their appropriate furni- 
ture, land for industrial occupation, school libraries, clothing clubs, 
sick societies, re-unions, — such are some of the tokens of promise 
in these few years. And beside these, and, as I believe, more im- 
portant than them all, new training colleges have risen up, and 
given proof already by what they have done what they will do 
with larger means and longer continuance of action. There can 
therefore be no doubt of the increase of our educational machinery 
witftin this period. But there has been no corresponding increase 
of power to work it. In this vfe fail, tl^it we have not living power 
sufficient — I will not say to stir — but to move with seasonable 
rapidity and order, with ready energy, the great machine which in 
the last few years has been built up by those who have laboured 
diligently for the children *of the poorer classes. We want men 
for our machinery. We must have educated men to educate the 
uneducated . We cannot have them, ready though they may be, 
and have been, to make great sacrifices for the good cause which 
they have at heart, — we cannot have them, unless we place them 
in such a position, that they will be respected, as superiors, by 
those whom they have to teach, and not looked down upon as infe- 
riors, by those of the upper classes, with whom they ought to 
associate. Their position, I believe, my Lords, should be such 
that they should not reasonaldg desire any other, no, not even entrance 
into the holy orders of our Church. The object of our Training 
Colleges is to train schoolmasters, not*clergymen, — to form a class 
of men who will worthily fill a most honourable and responsible 
station in the world, a station the honour of which, but not its 
responsibility, depends upon themselves, and who will not waste 
their thoughts and expend their energies in seeking other offices than 
those to which they have been called. When we have such men 
in # our National schools, then, and not tilT then, shall we have 
education. A work will then be done of which we have now but 
little conception, a work which will enter most deeply into our 
national life, and produce the most important results on our national 
character. It will then, my Lords, be no slight reward to myself, 
and those who labour with me, as Her Majesty’s^lnspectors of 
Schools, to feel that, in however trifiing a measure, we have been 
allowed to contribute somewhat towards bringing about a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished. 

I have the honour to be, 

Frederick Watkiks. 


March , 1846. 
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• Report on 295 Schools in the Western District , hi) the Rev . 

//. W- Bcllairs. 

SlK, 

I have the honour to send herewith an account of 295 
schools visited by me during the past year, under direction of their 
Lordships the Committee of Council on Education. 

These schools are situated in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Oxford, Somerset, Gloucester, Worcester, and Monmouth, 
forming, with the addition of Hereford, not yet visited, the Western 
District. * 

The number of school^ visited* in the several counties is as 
follows : — 1 

33 in Cornwall. ( 44 in Somerset. 

55 in Devon. 69 in Gloucester. 

26 in Dorset. » 37 in Worcester. 

20 in Oxford. 1 1 in Monmouth. 

As the National Schools under Government inspection form but 
a portion of those in connexion with the Established Church, it 
is impossible, from the above returns, to form any satisfactory con- 
clusions generally as to the amount of education given in these 
counties by the Church. 

For the same reason it is impossible to state the amount of money 
subscribed by the members of the Church towards the education 
of her children. On this point, however, it must be admitted 
that great deficiencies exist;* and in very many places I hear the 
same complaints as in my last tour. In some crises the schools are 
already closed for want of funds. In others, the machinery has 
been reduced to meet the necessities of a small income. In 
others, the managers tell me that, unless money be raised from some 
quarter or other, they cannot continue them. In alnjost all, the 
efficiency is crippled from smallness of means. 

One clergyman informs me that, since the establishment of Lis 
school, he has spent upon it 370/. — that it cannot be carried on 
in its present state of efficiency without an outlay on his part of more 
than 50/. ^per annum. Another, one of the most zealous and efficient 
superintendents of a parochial school in the West, says, that he can- 
not, in justice to his family, and other claims, continue to give that 
support which he has hitherto done. In very mauy instances, 
I find the clergy spending a tenth of their benefice ip support of 
the schools, and this subscribed from necessity, to the detriment 
oft>ther works of charity in their respective parishes. The extent 
to which this is carried cannot be seen from the accompanying 
tables, as in many instances the deficit madeup by the parochial 
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clergy is entered under the head of subscriptions and donations.” 
But, at all events, enough may be seen to show that the schools 
generally are indebted to the clergy for their support ; and that, 
unless some meahs be invented whereby this burden may fall less 
heavily upon them, the efficiency of existing schools will be very 
materially endangered. 

This is, of course, a most unsatisfactory state of things, and, as 
long as it exists, must prove an almost insuperable barrier to the 
advance of elementary education in this country ; for, even if efficient 
masters be obtained from our training-schools, it will of course 
be necessary to find situations for them, in which they may receive 
a fair remuneration for their labour, that remuneration to be in 
projjbrtion to the education they have received. 

This is a point which appears to deserve especial attention at 
a time when very great exertions have been 'made to e^tahli^h 
training-schools where a high order of instruction is carried on ; 
but where few, if any, attempts have been made to obtain endow- 
ments for those schools in which these well-educated men are to 
work. It is, of course, not too much to expect that some of the 
young men from these valuable seminaries will come forth, not 
merely talented teachers, but of high religious principles, willing to 
practise much self-denial, and to undergo many privations in the 
holy cause in which they are engaged. But it is too much to ex- 
pect that this will be the case with all; I fear we *must add, we 
can scarcely venture to hope that the greater number will be willing 
to remain for many years, perhaps through life, in a situation where 
their services are unfairly remunerated — in which they cannot pro- 
cure an income sufficient to enable them to settle in life, which 
holds out no future prospect of superior position, and from which, 
in old age, they vvoufd have no means of retiring. 

Together with these remarks, I think it but right to add, that 
there exists in many cases a disinclination, or want of information, 
as to the most eff ectual way of husbanding the small funds that 
may be made available to the education of the poor in our 
agricultural parishes. 

1. In the matter of <c annual subscriptions, donations, and collec- 
tions,” it is astonishing how much more is raised in one parish than 
in another, although apparently there exists no essential difference 
in the circumstances of the two places. In the one, some person 
of earnest mind, of business habits, and of local influence, interested 
in the welfare of the young, takes up their cause, and, by constant 
importunity* procures an income somewhat commensurate with 
the wants t>f tfie school. In the other, no such advantages existing, 
funds are uncollected, and the school languishes. 

It is well here to observe, that few persons possess the energy 
of character, and still fewer the moral courage and hardy tone 
of mind, to take upon themselves the office of dunning others 
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for pecuniary contributions, although the object be one in which they 
are deeply interested. It would therefore seem that, although 
some improvement might be made in the activity of collecting 
subscriptions, yet such a mod^ of income can scarcely be depended 
upon, and is of itself too precarious for the great object in hand. 

2. In many instances there is great neglect in husbanding the 
weekly pence. In some schools there is no payment at all ; in others, 
the payment is unnecessarily small — e. g., one halfpenny or a penny 
per week. In others the money is imperfectly collected, long 
arrears permitted which are frequently cancelled by the withdrawal 
of the child from school. Payments in advance are desirable, 
not monthly or quarterly; as is sometimes the case, and which 
operate very prejudicially against the school, but weekly. On the 
Monday morning the child should fee required to bring with him to 
school his payment for the ensuing week. No excuses for the 
omission of this should be allowed. * 

My own impression is, that in almost, if not in every school in 
the West, where the labourer s wages aA) lower probably than in any 
other part of England, the poor man will willingly pay twopence 
per week for the education of each child, if the education be good. 
Many persons well able to form an opinion on this point will, I know, 
object to this; but my own experience is, that, practically speaking, 
wherever there is a superior school, the poor do pay die sum, in 
many instances, more, and may frequently be found sending their 
children to such schools, at a great distance, sometimes two or 
three miles from their homes, passing by, on their way, others 
cheaper but less efficient. In most parishes there will probably 
be some persons who, with low wages and large families, can with 
difficulty spare anything for the education of their children. Such, 
of course, should receive all the assistance that can be given them. 
But it appears scarcely fitting to sacrifice a principle for the sake 
of these,— i. e ., if it be a right principle that the poor should, ac- 
cording to their means, assist in providing education for their 
offspring ; and rather than lower the general payment'of the school- 
fee, I would, in such a case, suggest that those locally interested in 
the welfare of the poor should take upon themselves a portion of 
the weekly payment in behalf of certain children selected by 
themselves. Such a course would not merely tend to keep up the 
school-funds, but have the effect of producing personal kindly feelings 
between the, benefactors and the recipients of their bounty. 

Another mistake, under this same head, seems to be, the plau 
of adhering to one rate of payment in all cases. In many schools 
I have found a plan adopted where the farmer pays ,' 0 . < 7 ., sixpence 
per week, the sjnall tradesman and mechanic fourpence, and the 
labourer twopence. In other parishes, yhere the farmers are small 
and the tenants poor, a lower rale of payment is enforced, and t He 
poorest of the farmers pay at th^same rate as the labourers. The 
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children are classified together, and receive the same amount of 
instruction. Where the schools are in a satisfactory state, I have 
found this plan eminently successful, not only in assisting to support 
the funds of the* school, but in creating among the inhabitants 
generally of a parish kindly feelings towards the parish school, 
in enlisting the sympathies of all in its success, and in promoting 
a wholesome tone of affection between the children of different 
classes. * 

3. Another point is, the continued absence of all industrial em- 
ployment in the boys’ schools, and the little use made of it as a 
source of income in the girls’. A school in Gloucestershire, where 
the population is engaged in trade, among other sources of income, 
returns, under “ sale of worhf (including some articles sent by ladies 
in the neighbourhood,) 1 71. 5s?h\d. Such a sum, from this source, 
cannot, of course, be expected in most schools; but much more 
may be done in this matter than is done. 

As regards industrial occupations among boys, it can scarcely 
be said that hitherto the attempt has been fairly made in England. 
Here and there, indeed, an industrial school has been established, 
but in many instances, I believe, has been relinquished from a 
conviction of the difficulty of carrying it on with success. 

One great obstacle to their general establishment seems to be, 
the late hour at which our children are assembled, namely, nine 
o’clock. In France, I understand, the children ’very frequently 
meet at eight. If this plan were adopted, an additional hour would 
be gained for intellectual exercise during the morning, when the 
mind is best fitted to receive impressions. Four hours’ mental work, 
with short intervals, is, I imagine, as much as children of the age 
of 10 to 12 years can sustain with success during the day. In 
corroboration of this, it will usually be found that girls in schools 
receive instruction under the same teachers as the boys, and are their 
equals in proficiency, although they are always employed during 
the afternoons in industrial occupation*. By this means the whole 
of the afternoons, might be devoted to works of industry ; boys 
rrvght be instructed in those branches of agricultural pursuits which 
would be useful to them in after-life; the master of the school 
would be benefited by the relaxation and out-door employment in 
which he was engaged, moral teaching and discipline would be 
as effectually carried on in the field as in the school-room, and 
the farmers would not have to deplore, which is now so frequently 
the case, the inability of the boys, when they leave the school, 
to perform properly the work allotted to them. 

Of th§ importance of such schools it seems scarcely possible to 
speak too strongly ; at the same time, it must be stated that it does 
not appear probable such schools can support themselves as issome- 
* times supposed. Some portion of the expenditure may doubtlessly 
be repaid by a careful attention to the economy of the establishment ; 
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but probably in a, school where the annual expenditure amounted to 
1001., not more than 751. could be reckoned upon as returning. This, 
however, should be a trifling consideration in a case where such 
manifest advantages would result. 4 

As regards the instruction iirthe several schools, there is certainly 
a considerable improvement in progress. In many instances I find 
new and efficient masters provided. Old masters have received 
instruction in the art of teaching ; organizing masters have been 
employed ; the instruction of the monitors have been better attended 
to; class-books for reading have been admitted; arithmetic has 
been taught more intelligently ; writing abstracts from memory 
and writing from dictation have been introduced, and, on the whole, 
a better tone, both morally and intellectually, prevails. Much, 
very much, remains to be done; bvt, although I cannot but cha- 
racterize the schools in the West of England as generally inefficient, 
I should not do justice to my own jmprossions if I neglected to 
say that fti very many instances a great improvement is going on. 

One great obstacle, perhaps the greatest in the point of instruction, 
is the inefficiency of the instructors. It appears impossible to speak 
of this too frequently or too strongly ; for upon this hangs all 
reasonable hope of improvement. A good master, if he be not 
burthened with too many scholars, will have a good school. One 
system may probably appear to assist more in developing the in- 
tellectual faculties ; another the disciplining of the moral powers. 
But the master can in reality reverse this ; and, under whatever 
external circumstances he may be placed, a man of intelligence and 
firm resolve will become the genius of his school, and mould his 
pupils almost according to his \yill. How very important is it, then, 
to obtain for our elementary schools, not merely men of sound in- 
formation, but of practical skill, able to impartao others the know- 
ledge they themselves possess! From want of this, many of the 
evils attendant on the present system of monitorial instruction spring. 
The masters are incompetent, not only in information, but in school 
tactics, and of course the monitors are incompetent, also : not, 
indeed, that I would venture to say that the monitorial system 
as generally understood, under any set of masters, however talented, 
ran be thoroughly effective. No doubt children, taken in rotation 
from a well-instructed first class, may be taught to give junior 
children the usual routine of mechanical instruction; but, beyond 
this, it is scarcely wise to expect tliem«to go. If the moral powers 
are to be disciplined, if a reverence of mind, and a gentleness and 
humility of heart, together with quick intelligence and sound 
judgment, are to be cultivated, without which education is«scarcely 
worth its name, some well-disciplined mind, with superior intel- 
ligence, must be brought to bear upon the pupil; For this purpose, 
it seems absolutely necessary that assistant masters and pupil 
teachers, or paid monitors, selected on account of their superiority 
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with reference to their respective attainments, should be parts of the 
machinery in every well-organized school. By this the additional 
advantage would be gained, of establishing personal intimacy 
and unbroken interest between the monitor and each child of his 
class. The self-respect of the formewwould be wholesomely raised ; 
he would learn to regard himself as an important part of the school 
machinery, responsible not only for his own conduct, but, to a certain 
extent, for that of the children in his class; reciprocal feelings of 
respect and regard would spring up, which could not but ‘prove 
very beneficial to both parties. In this place, I think it important 
to observe that in some schools an excellent* plan is adopted of 
encouraging the paid monitors to meet at the school 30 minutes 
before the usual hours, during which time they receive instru®on 
from the teacher — also for an hour during the forenoon, when the 
children generally are under the care of the junior class, learning 
such things as may be mechanically imparted ; this, with the retaining 
of the senior class from 12 to \'2\ (when the junior children are 
dismissed) for extra instruction, would seem to meet all objections 
that can be urged by parents against the employment of their children 
for monitorial purposes. 

As regards the particular branches of instruction, I have little 
to say beyond repeating my remarks of last year. 

The reading is still in many instances ill-taught ; a defect far 
more fatal to education than is generally acknowledged. In very 
many schools, the children are taught to read so far as to be able 
to drawl out a few sentences, sometimes spelling the diffic«ilt 
words, sometimes not. They are t lien considered able to read, and 
in this state leave school. In after-time, such an attainment is, 
comparatively speaking, almost useless, and gradually expires for 
w r ant of exercise. If reading is really to be valuable to a person, it 
seems absolutely necessary that he should be taught to read with 
intelligence and fluency, so that in leisure hours, or at other times, 
lie may take up a book, as a matter of relaxation, or of im- 
provement, with a prospect of deriving amusement or profit from 
its contents. 

fn order to encourage children in this, it seems to be absolutely 
necessary that a class of reading book<^ superior to those in general 
use, should be introduced. At present, the usual plan is to teach 
reading from the Holy Scriptures in the senior classes ; aud in the 
junior classes, from certain scf-cialled elementary books, published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, containing 
selections from the parables and miracles of our Blessed Lord, in 
which, al^ng^with monosyllables, may frequently be found words of 
four and five syllables — manifestly unsuited for teaching reading 
successfully to children of a very early age. The inefficiency of 
$uch books for this purpose, and the impropriety of using the Holy 
Scriptures in a mechanical way to instruct in reading, are frequently 
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admitted by the managers of schools, who state that they are obliged 
to make use of such means, on account of the smallness of price 
at which these books can be purchased. At the same time expressing 
regret that, from want of funds, they are debarred from the into- 
ductioh of a variety of such as^are better suited to the wants of the 
school. Connected with this subject, it seems very desirable that 
lending libraries should be more frequently attached to schools, in 
which should be books well selected for childrens use; such, for 
example, as are now frequently published at 2 d. } *3d. y and 4d. each. 
One fault not uncommon in those already existing, is the unfitness 
of the books of which they are composed, in many cases uninteresting 
in matter, and far above the comprehension of children. 

With respect to Etymology, I have still to regret its gerferal 
neglect. Constituted as the English language is, so* much of it 
being derivative, this omission cannot but be important ; for it will 
frequently be found that the key word of a sentence is one whiih 
cannot fully be understood without reference to its root ; and in the 
writings of our best authors it may, I believe, be generally discovered, 
that although the leading ideas are connected by words of Saxon 
origin, and which therefore are much the most numerous, the ideas 
themselves are stated in words derived either from the Greek or 
Latin language. 

The writing is frequently bad. This, in some respects appears to 
arise from the way m which the slate is used, and the small bits of 
pencil put into the children’s fingers. The left hand is used to support 
the slate, which therefore naturally falls to the lelt side : the 
fingers of the right hand are cramped and doubled up. Slates 
fastened to or inserted in desks, and tin pencil-cases would remedy 
these defects. 

Copies composed of several lines, sufficient far the pupil to fill up 
the page he is writing, appear to be better than those of one word or 
.one line, which hold out the temptation to a child to neglect a 
constant recurrence to his copy. 

Mulhauser’s copies, sold by Mr. Parker at a cheap rate, are very 
useful for this purpose. 

Spelling is unskilfully taught. The slate in this respect frequently 
unused. 

Arithmetic, in its most elementary stage, imperfectly understood. 
In very many schools, tolerably efficient in other respects, the children 
know nothing of numeration. 1 

The Church Catechism, although taught in all schools, is often 
little understood. The Liturgy of the Church neglected. Hymns and 
Scripture texts seldom committed to memory. The intelligence un- 
exercised, and .little information on general subjects imparted. 
Such are some of the evils still existing ; decreasing indeed, but too 
frequent and too formidable to be altogether omitted. 

In matters of discipline, I still have to regret, in many instances. 
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defective registration. Admission*books and class-books have fre- 
quently no place in our parochial schools. 

. The registratiqp is often made at imprQper times, after prayers for 
instance, or in the middle of the morning’s work. The registers, 
when Jcept, are often imperfect and untidy. 

.A due attention to the principles of rewards and punishments is 
ilisregarded. 

Monitors are allowed to strike the children under their care. 
Altercations frequently occur between the monitor and some child 
in his class. This should not be allowed. In all cases where the 
pupil refuses to submit to the monitor’s directions, he should im- 
mediately be referred to the master.# * 

Proper recreation for the children is unattended to: in many 
instances there is no break in ttie lessons from the time the children 
enter school until they quit it. 

The time tables are defective. 

In organization great defects still exist. Too little attention is 
given to the size of the classes. 

Too many children are allowed to write at the same time — 
frequently the two or three senior classes. 

The circulating monitorial system is strictly adhered to, where 
the monitors receive neither extra instruction nor pecuniary ad- 
vantage. 

Children of very tender age, often of two, three, or four years old, 
are admitted into National Schools, where they impede the progress 
of the older children. 

The writing-desks are frequently badly arranged, in the centre of 
the room, or along the walls, sometimes too high, too steep, and too 
narrow. # 

The ventilation, in very many instances, remains defective; a 
very important defect, for where the atmosphere is close and foul, 
the brain is unable to fulfil its proper function, and the spirits flag. 

In all cases where I have observed these defects to exist, I have 
endeavoured to point them out to the managers, and to suggest such 
remedies as appeared most fitting for the particular case. 

With reference to the particular schools visited in the several 
counties, commencing with Cornwall, I would premise that the 
population from which the children are gathered in this county is 
composed of persons engag^l in various employments — small far- 
mers, tradesmen, miners, fishermen, and agricultural labourers. 
They appear to be a shrewd, intelligent race of people, not un- 
willing JJo avail themselves of a good education for their children 
w r hen they can do so without self-sacrifice : z. e., they will send 
their children to effective schools, and pay a ^moderate sum for 
# their instruction, when their children are too young, or otherwise 
hindered from earning in the mines; but are too apt to withdraw 
them as soon as they can contribute in any degree to the weekly 
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income. In consequence of this, it may be stated that the children 
of miners seldom remain in the parochial schools beyond the age 
of ten ; indeed, in very many instances, the children are employed 
above ground at eight and ni^e years old. In one case, a clergy- 
man informs me that he has a boy at 10£ years of age, who works 
under ground, and descends 30 fathoms every day to his labour. 

The earnings of these children are generally small, ranging from 
3d. to 6d. per day; but the great mass of the mining population 
are in such circumstances that this trifling addition to their income 
is an inducement they cannot resist. 

In the schools visited in Cornwall, there appear to be, from returns 
ma4e — • > 

On the books 1953 children, viz.-o- 

831 boys, 

626 girls, i 

496 boys and girls together. 

The average daily attendance is 166’i children, viz. — 

753 boys, 

512 girls, 

397 boys and girls together. 

There were present, on the day of inspection, 1619 children, 
viz. — 

710 boys, 

‘ 512 girls, 

397 boys and girls together. 

In some few of these schools, geography, grammar, English 
history, and etymology are taught with other elementary branches, 
and the children (almost exclusively boys) are exercised in mental 
arithmetic. These however are the exceptions. The instruction is 
generally confined to reading, writing, spelling, the rudiments of 
arithmetic, and the Church Catechism. The Holy Bible is usually 
the class-book in the senior classes. The number ofboys under 
instruction is greater than that of the girls. The quality of instructing 
better — their attainments higher. This is the more striking when 
it is remembered that the girls remain at school from two to three 
yeais longer than the boys. 

In treating of the following school? us “efficient,” I would beg 
to observe that rny impressions have been formed, not so much from 
their abstract excellence, as from the improvement made of the op- 
portunities and advantages vouchsafed them. In very mapy^pf them 
there is something to regret — e. g. 3 defective machinery, such as 
the absence of assistant masters, or trained pupil-teachers, or paid 
monitors; or the want of proper class books, or of unity of skill 
manifested in all the separate branches of instruction ; or of satis- 
factory information on the part of the children in all things taught. 
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arising in a great measure from deficiency in the number of teachers. 
Such defects more or less exist in many of the schools hereafter 
mentioned ; but in all of them* thus introduced, there are certain 
excellencies which merit commendation, and which reflect praise 
upon the parties who have brought tfiem about. 

Of the most efficient schools in the county, I would mention-^ 

Penzance; St. Erth ; Tywardreath. 

In the boys’ school at Penzanee, the instruction and discipline 
are extremely good. The information and intelligence of the 
children satisfactory. 

The master, a very efficient person, is assisted by an assistant 
master, and eight paid monitors. 

The two senior monitors receive Is. per week. 

The six juniors Is. 6 d. per rftonth. 

The writing-desks are along the wall. An >xtra charge of 1 d. 

per week is made for writing pn paper. 

At St. Erth, a much smaller school, the instruction given, and 
information and intelligence possessed by the children, are not less 
satisfactory. The school here may be said to have taken its impress 
from the vicar, who, indefatigable in his own exertions, is well sup- 
ported by an efficient master. The writing-desks are along the wall. 

During the six winter months, gratuitous evening instruction is 
afforded to such as choose to avail themselves of it. On which 
occasions, weekly or fortnightly, as well as in the siffnmer, the vicar 
gives lectures in geography, English history, mechanics, or some 
other subject. A plan which one could wish to see •more extensively 
adopted. 

At Tywardreath the school is fairly effective, although the in- 
struction given is confined to elementary subjects. The boys’ school 
is superior, perhaps,* to that of tile girls’, and the senior girls better 
instructed for their age than the juniors. This may arise from 
the circulating monitorial system, which is exclusively adopted in 
this school, and from the number of children in attendance, which 
appears to be greater than can effectually be attended to by one 
master and mistress. In such cases, I observe the junior depart- 
ment suffers most. Here, the school owes much of its efficiency 
to the superintendence and support of a zealous clergyman. 

Among other schools in this county which appear to be working 
well, I would place — 

Launcells, a very fair villagfc school. 

Altarnun, the boys 5 school. 

The girls* school is held in a wretched, crowded room, 22 feet 
by J 6, anA 6 -feet 6 inches high; without ventilation, damp, and 
with an earthen floor. 

Saltash, — which, in the boys’ department especially, is much 
improved since last year. 

Sancreed, — where a new, commodious, and well-arranged 
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building has lately been erected ; and at present a master, from 
Battersea, is employed in organizing the school, after the plan of 
the parochial schools at that place. 

Pelynt, Cardingham, and Truro (boys). 

In ail which, with some defects, there is much to be pleased with. 

In Devon there is a very different class of schools from that in 
the fore- mentioned county. The population consists principally of 
agricultural labourers, fishermen, with some few manufacturers and 
small artisans in county towns; such, e. g., as Barnstaple, Oke- 
hampton, and Modbury. Information and intelligence appear to 
be lower than in Cornwall. There is generally a less anxiety for 
good education. The schools are not so well supported, and are 
less effective. In the north-west of Devon, especially, there is a 
large tract of land wherein the parctehial schools, for the most part, 
are in a deplorable state; with, I fear, little prospect of immediate 
improvement. In this district, the state of the agricultural 
labourer seems to be worse than in any other part of England I have 
visited. 

There are few or no resident landlords ; and in many instances, 
until of very recent date, the incumbents of the parishes have been 
absentees. In addition to which, the farmers are, with few ex- 
ceptions, of the very humblest description ; some holding land 
on lease (generally of lives), encumbered with annuities to other 
members of the family, and those occupying their own freeholds, 
frequently hampered with heavy mortgages. 

The land is, -generally speaking, in a state of bad cultivation ; 
manure is scarce, and markets at a distance. # The whole district 
lying on a clay substratum, several days intervene after rain before 
the farmer resumes his agricultural labours. This often causes a 
late tillage, and the crops thus sown do not cofne to maturity ; and 
at their best are only of a second-rate quality. 

Money being scarce, it is a prevailing custom to give the labourer, 
in part payment of wages, meat and drink. This, with bs. per 
week, form his wages. The average rate of wage*., where no 
meat is given, is Is. 2cL per diem, which does not amount to 7s. a 
week ; as, during the year, a man loses many days’ work, es- 
pecially in winter, in consequence of severe frost, show, or heavy 
rains. The rent of cottages is high, varying from 21. to 41. per 
annum ; and these, in many places, scarcely worthy of the name 
of cottages, being mere mud hovels in wretched repair. 

Fuel is very dear, turf and wood scarce, and coals only to be 
procured at a great distance, and at such a price as to be almost 
entirely out of the poor man’s reach. ^ . 

• Such are sorqe of the causes which operate unfavourably on the 
progress of education in this district, and w hich appear to be of such 
a nature as to call for some aid from other localities, and extraneous 
sources, if such can be obtained. 
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In the 45 schools visited in this county, there appear to be on 
the books 3662 children, viz. : — 

• 965 boys, 

964 girls, 

1733 mixed. 

An average daily attendance of 2449 children, viz. : — 

560 boys, 

571 girls, 

1318 mixed. 

An attendance on day of inspection, 2130 children, viz. : — 

544 boys, 

* 556 girls, 

fb30 mixed. 

In this county the number <^f girls under instruction appears to 
be equal to that of boys. 

Among the most efficient schools visited in this county I would 
mention — 

Lynton, — a mixed school, in which the senior boys and girls, 
at one end of the room, are under the instruction of a mistress, and 
six paid monitors, receiving each sixpence per week. The junior 
children, at the other end of the room, under the care of the mis- 
tress’s mother. • 

In this school the children receive instruction in the History 
of England, grammar, and geography. They are well informed 
in Holy Scripture and in the Church Catechism, read and write 
well, and understand the principles of arithmetic. The singing is 
good. The discipline admirable. The results are as might be 
expected. Among those in attendance may be found the sons and 
daughters of farmers and tradesmen ; and, in many instances, the 
children come from a distance of two or three miles. 

This is a delightful instance of what maybe effected by a zealous 
clergyman, interested in the work of education, assisted by the 
services of an efficient mistress. 

Bittosham, — a school of not quite so high an order as the last, 
smaller in numbers, and inferior in subjects taught, is still a very 
efficient village school. The girls are more intelligent than the boys. 

At Pilton there has been considerable improvement during the 
last year. A small infant schoo>has been added to the establishment. 

The schools also at the following places deserve *to be men- 
tioned : — 

Lew Tr^ncfcard, — where, under a well-educated young master 
from St. Mark’s, Chelsea, there is every prospect of improvement. 

Appledore, — where considerable improvement has taken place. 

♦ Woolborough with Highweek, — where a new school has been 
established under favourable auspices. 

Bishop’s Tawton*— Modbury — Okehampton, and Northam, — in 
all of which there are good hopes of future success, 
n. 


N 
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In Dorsfet tjie state of education, as far as I have been able to 
judge, is superior to that in the last-mentioned county. 

In 18 schools visited, I found on the books 1516 children, viz. : — 
3$8 boys, 

515 girls, 

6l3 mixed. 

An average daily attendance of 1081 children, viz. : — 

305 boys, 

386 girls, 

390 mixed. 

On the day of inspection there were present 981 children, viz. : — 
296 boys, 

402 girls, 

283 mixed. 

In this county there appear to be mora*,girls than boys under 
instruction. <* ** 

At Wimborne Minster there is a very efficient school ; the 
arithmetic especially deserving of commendation. 

At Holt also, in the same parish, the state of the school 
generally is satisfactory. The discipline and manners of the children 
good. The reading and intelligence of the junior children might 
be improved. 

Marsh wood is as effective as it was on my last visit. Here, as at 
Lynton in Devon, the population generally evince a desire to uvail 
themselves of a superior education. The children of farmers and 
labourers are instiucted together, and some of them attend from 
places two and three miles distant. 

At Whitchurch Canonicoruni the school is improved ; the children 
better informed and more intelligent. 

At Broadwitisor, where I did not examine the children in conse- 
quence of the absence of the vicar, a new school has been established, 
under teachers apparently zealous and efficient, with every prospect 
of success. The buildings, comprising National and infant school, 
with master s house, are conimodious and well arranged. 

At Maiden Newton anti Halstock the schools are improving, 
and promise to be efficient. 

At East Burton the building is merely used at present for the 
purpose of a Sunday-school. This, I believe, will be remedied as 
soon as sufficient funds can be raised to commence a day-school. 

At Allington, where the population is returned as upwards of 
1500, the same deficiency exists. Also at Ibberton, where the 
population is small. 

In Somersetshire the state of education is but little-afferent from 
that in the last^mentioned county. The population generally in the 
neighbourhood of the schools visited is employed in agriculture ; in 
some few places, such, e. as High Littleton, Bishport, and Down- 
side, collieries ; while in some few instances the schools inspected are 
in towns. The r&te of wages in the south-western part is much the 
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same as that in the neighbouring counties. In the north-east, 
approaching the coast and Bristol, it is somewhat higher ; an obser- 
vation which I have considered fitting to make, as,' generally speaking, 
the state of education is very materially affected! by the rate of wages 
in a district. • 

In the 31 schools here visited there are on the books 3548 
children, viz. : — 

1636 boys, 

1173 girls, 

739 mixed. 

An average attendance of 2133 children, viz. 

888 boys, 

• 773 girls, 

47 & mixed. 

An attendance on the day of inspection of 2850 children, viz . : — - 

1«\93 boys, 

756 girls, 

701 mixed. 

• 

In the above, four schools are not included, of which I have no 
returns. 

Of the schools visited, I would mention Portishead, which, in 
every respect, seems to be very efficient — the discipline, instruction, 
information, and intelligence of the children most satisfactory. 
As at Lyntou in Devon, the school is conducted by a mistress, 
under the zealous superintendence of the rector of the parish. 
The boys and girls are classified together; the senior classes 
rccei\e instruction in English history, geography, grammar, 
etymology, and vocal music ; are well exercised in mental 
arithmetic ; read fluently, with expression; are conversant with the 
historical portions <ff the Old and New Testament, well grounded 
in the truths of the Christian religion, and understand the meaning 
of the Church Catechism. 

At Midsomer Norton and Downside the schools are in good 
order. • 

At Walcot the boys’ school appears to *be in a satisfactory 
stale; the master efficient, the monitors, who are pki^weil in- 
formed, intelligent, and active. 

At Clevedon, High Littleton, Pitminster, Evercreech, North 
Petherton, and Ban well, there is much to be pleased with. At 
the last school, especially, the^children are much improved during 
the past year ; and at Pitminster, under a new master ana mistress, 
the school promises to he one of the most efficient in that neigh- 
bourhoods 

At Ilchester, where the population is more than a thousand, there 
is no day-school in connexion with the church. The building, 
assisted by the Lords of the Treasury, is used merely for the pur- 
pose of a Sunday-school. 

In Oxfordshire 18 schools were visited — -10 in towns, 8 in small 

n 2 
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agricultural parishes. The amount of instruction given, and the 
state of education generally, is not superior to that in the schools 
inspected in Somersetshire. 

In the 18 schools there are on the books 864 children, viz. : — 

238 boys, 

332 girls, 

294 mixed. 

An average attendance of 782 children, viz. : — 

204 boys, 

324 girls, 

254 mixed. 

An attendance on day of inspection, G83 children, viz. : — ‘ 

135 bo^s, 

279 girls, 

269 mix^d. 

Of four schools there are no returns. 

That at Aston Rowant is used merely as a Sunday-school. 

That at Enstone may be considered rather as a proprietary 
than a National school, as the master has it upon his own respon- 
sibility, and, of course, is obliged to remunerate himself for his 
services by the payments of the children. Farmers’ children 
pay lCh*. per quarter; labourers’, 0>d. per week, if they receive 
instruction in writing and arithmetic. 

Of the most efficient of these schools, I would mention St. Giles’, 
and St. Aldate’s in Oxford, and those at Lechlade and Chipping 
Norton. 

The schools at Thame, and at Bicester and Wallington (girls’ in 
both instances), are in good order. 

Among the smaller ones, those at Lewknor ahd South Newington 
may be mentioned. 

In Gloucestershire the schools visited are generally larger, and 
of a higher order than in those counties more' westward. The 
population from which the children are taken is more variously 
employed, and the rate of wages higher. , 

Fifty-one schools w r ere visited, in which there aijo on the books 
5393 children, viz. : — 

1859 boys, 

1656 gir^s, 

c t 1878 mixed. 

An average attendance of 3575 children, viz. : — 

1148 boys, 

994 girls, 

* * 1433 mixed. 

An attendance on day of inspection, 3724 children, viz. : — # 

1268 boys, 

1043 girls, 

1413 mixed. 
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Of the schools thus visited, I would mention as most efficient:-— 

Cheltenham, St. John’s, where the instruction and discipline is 
admirable ; the children well informed and intelligent. 

Avening, a mixed school, where the children are arranged 
on a gallery with parallel desks, the infants being in a separate 
room. 

Stroud, where during the past year a handsome building has 
been erected for the girls and infants ; in which, as well as in the 
boys’ school, there is much to be pleased with. 

Gloucester, St. James. 

Cam. 

Tewkesbury, where both National and infants* schools are well 
conducted. The infants* school is decidedly one of the best I have 
visited. * 

Dursley, and English Bicknor. • 

Ash church, Frampton-on- Severn. 

Little Rissington; an admirable small parochial school. 

Cain cross ; much improfed during the past year. 

Chalford, Twyning, and North Cerney. 

In Worcestershire, the schools ^sited are generally larger than 
in other parts of the district, but the branches taught are not 
higher, nor are the schools superior. 

In this county I visited 25 schools. The population of the 
several distiicts \ariously employed in collieries, in nail-making, 
carpet- manufacture, and agriculture. The rate of wages through- 
out the county is more favourable than in most of the other 
districts. 

There are on the books in these 25 schools 2508 children, viz. : — 
• 1180 boys, 

877 girls, 

451 mixed. 

An average daily attendance of 1804 children, viz. : — 

. 854 bo)s, 

601 girls, 

• 349 mixed. 

An attendance on day of visit, 1414 children, viz. : — 

531 boys, 

506 girls, 

377 mixed. 

Of these schools, I would mention among the most effective : — 

Mahern Wells, where the boys and girls are in the same room 
under mJ^ic i*and mistress; the discipline is good,* and the children 
well instructed in the subjects taught. Great (difficulties exist in 
retaining the children at school continuously ; they are taken away 
generally throughout the summer to drive donkeys used by the 
visitor*; the average age of those in attendance is very low r . 

At St. John s, Worcester, the infant school is improved ; senior 
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children are admitted into a class-room, where they receive instruc- 
tion separate from and superior to that given to the infants. 

At St. Martin's, Worcester, the school is used* by the diocesan 
board, and children from all parishes admitted under the superin- 
tendence of the parochial clergy. The yard is out of repair, and the 
infant school in the lower room imperfectly supplied with appara- 
tus. In another part of the town there is a girls’ school where the 
children are fairly instructed. 

At Clifton on Terae, the arrangement of desks is bad. The 
children crowded; their attendance, to a very great extent, seems 
to be confined to the winter months. , 

At Stoke Prior, the children are well instructed in the subjects 
taught ; the average age is higher ^han in very many elementary 
school*, and I do not doubt but that the master, who appears to 
be an efficient person, would be able to instruct his pupils in 
higher branches, if properly supplied with books and apparatus. 
The writing desks are too high, not an uncommon fault, and badly 
placed ; the ventilation is hot sufficient for the size of the room. 

At Bromsgrove the boys appear to be well instructed. The floor 
of the upper room is in a very unsafe condition ; this was represented 
to the Committee, and will he attended to immediately. 

At Dudley, St. James, a large school was erected in 1842, which 
is but partially used. The mistresses, two being engaged to conduct 
the school in separate room*, are inefficient. The children ill 
informed. There is no fence to protect the school yard (which 
is in an untidy state) from the public road. It is very much to 
be regretted that this school in so important a place as Dudley 
should not be better supported. The whole income derived t;um 
subscriptions, donations, and annual collections, amounts to 15/. 

9 s. lOf d. 

At Evesham, the children are well instructed in elementary 
subjects. The state of the girls’ school appears tQ be better than 
that of the boys’. A superior class of books lor reading, & c., might 
advantageously be introduced. 

In Monmouthshire I visited six schools. The population prin- 
cipally engaged in collieries, and in the iron trade. 

In the six schools there are on the books 1213 children, viz. : — 

530 boys, 

364 girh, 

• 319 mixed. 

An average attendance of 828 children, viz. : — 

365 boys, 

235 girls, 

208 mixed. 

An attendance on day of inspection, 749 children, viz. : — 

338 boys, 

222 girls, 

189 mixed. 
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The population in the colliery districts of Monmouthshire is 
generally in the receipt of high wag^s. I have before me the 
estimates of two persons well acquainted with the state of the sale 
collieries in the above localities, from which it appears that the 
earnings of the colliers, after paying candles, are from 18 to 27 
shillings per week. 

Smith . . . 24 s. 

Carpenter . • 20?. 

Topmen . . 20 s. to 24?. 

The children leave school young, the gir)s to assist their mothers, 
or to service, and the boys to labour, as the following returns will 
show : — 

Court-y-bella — * Boys. Girls, 

finder six years .... 24 ? . 20 

Between six and eight . • 9 . . 19 • 

Between eight and ten . . 18 . 2<* . 

Above ten 7 6 

58 66 

Pontypooi Town School — 

Under six years .... 35 . . 29 

Between six and eight . . 47 . 38 

Between eight and ten . 58 ^ 44 

Above ten 32 . 22 

172 133 

have given this sub'ect some consideration,” observes Sir 
Thomas Phillips, to whom I am indebted for much of this infor- 
mation, “but do not yet see how we are to induce the children to 
continue at school until 12, which would be a great benefit.” 

It would perhaps be impossible to select any part of the country 
from which, to see the effects of ignorance and absence of moral 
disciplin&upon the state of the population more appropriate than 
tha^JpInth Wales. In the district where these schools are situated, 
i be safely affirmed that the rate ofwa^es is such as to provide 
thtFnihabitants generally with all the conveniences and comforts of 
life befitting their station. But the habits of the people are such, 
that in reality they enjoy a very small portion of their hard earnings. 
As property and wages have increased, drunkenness and immorality 
have increased also. 

The ye^wat the iron-works from these causes .are described as 
appalling ; boys under twelve years of age may frequently be seen 
drunk. And the Sunday, in too many instances, is made the 
• occasion for the most brutal debauchery. 

In spite, however, of these occurences, an improveiftent has cer- 
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tainly resulted from the schools in operation in this district. At 
Court y bella especially, the schools so nobly commenced by Sir 
Thomas Phillips, and so efficiently conducted by the present mas- 
ter, have been attended, I am informed, with the* most beneficial 
results. c 

From Pontypool, also, as well from Tredegar, I am happy to 
say, the reports respecting the benefits derived from the establish- 
ment of schools is very consolatory. But indeed, while speaking on 
this subject, one cannot but deplore the utter insufficiency of existing 
institutions for the wants of this population ; nor less regret the 
culpable indifference of many parties deriving a considerable income 
from these districts, as to the education of those who are employed 
by them. * 

An extract from the letter of a laborious clergyman, deeply inter- 
ested in the work of education in South Wales, on this subject, will 
point- out these facts very forcibly. 

“ There are no men of property living in this parish ; the proprie- 
tors of land and minerals are not resident, and cannot be brought 
to take any interest in the schools connected with the place. The 
usual reply made by them to my application, is ‘that they subscribe 
to similar schools in their own neighbourhood. ’ The great difficulty 
is the want of a competent salary for the teacher, that difficulty does 
not exist in parishes w here there are large iroti- works, for the various 
companies imariably support* the master and mistress of the 
school.” 

Another clergyman writes to much the same purpose : — 

“The landed proprietors, tithe-owners, coal-masters, all live else- 
where, and to all the applications made to them in behalf of education, 
return a deaf ear, taking no interest in it. The population in general 
is composed of small tenant farmers, coal-haulers, miners, and 
labourers, who cannot afford to support the schools. If we had 
means to erect schools, and support efficient masters, so as to 
make education cheap, I believe every effort would be made on 
the part of the parents to keep their children at school much longer 
than they at present do.” 

At Newport the school is conducted well ; the .children well 
instructed. Higher branches of learning in such an important 
place might be introduced with advantage. 

At Court y bella, where the boys <and girls are classed together 
under master and mistress, the school is progressing favourably. 

The same may be said of that at Pontypool, where a new school 
is under erection in a distant part of the parish, with ev<grv prospect 
of. success. 

In closing my Report, I would acknowledge with gratitude the 
many acts of kindness I have received from the parochial clergy,, 
and all parties connected with the schools I have visited* 
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There is much of trial, anxiety, and labour in the work of an 
Inspector ; but withal, there is much from which to derive pleasure 
and for which to be thankful. Few situations disclose so many 
unostentatious wbrks of piety and self-denial, and none probably 
bring a man to greater intimacy wirfi the holy and the good. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

H. W. Bkllairs. 

To the Secretary of the Committee of Council 
on Education , frc., §*c. 
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Mr. Bellairs' Report 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 

On the 
Books. 

— 

Average 

Attendance. 

Present. 

Bead Holy 
Scriptures. 

Dis- 

syllable. 

Mono- 

syllable 

Cornwall. 

Soys. Girls. 

t 

Boys. Girls. 

Hoys 

Girls. 

Boys. Girls. 

Boys Girls. 

Joys.Gir 

Salta&h 

64 25 

56 15 

56 

15 

30 15 

12 10 

22 . 

Quethioc 

51 

46 


46 

30 

11 

5 

Pelvnt 

50 46 

38 31 


• • 

21 20 

18 10 

11 If 

Tywardreath . • . . 

122 105 

78 65 

77 

88 

25 67 

38 .. 

25 3: 

Cardingham «... 

38 64 

22 29 

31 

52 

16 11 

12 33 

10 t 

Peranzabuloe . . 

81 52 

60 40 

55 

40 

40 14 

13 20 

11 t 

Cusgame in Gwennap . 

70 

65 


65 

30 

15 

25 

St. Erth 

54 61 

48 55 

46 

51 

30 30 


18 i: 

Saucrted 

140 

100 

no 

50 

50 

10 

Launcells 

33 31 

26 29 

26 

29 

20 23 


(> 

Boseastle .... 

130 

8(» 


92 

24 

35 

33 

Gwennap (girls alone') . 

60 

. . 50 

. . 

45 

20 

.. 20 

.. 21 

Zeunor 

DEVONSHIRE. 

70 

60 

« 


58 

32 

15 

13 

Westdown .... 

48 42 

25 15 

19 

7 

14 10 

20 3 

. . 

Lynton 

100 

107 ' 

141 

105 

14 

71 

Brush ford 

41 

35 


35 

12 

16 

13 

U pottery 


23 36 

25 

35 

26 22 

11 17 

7 L 

Colaton Rawleigh 

74 

48 


66 

44 

14 

16 

Tipton 

33 

23 


16 

9 

11 

13 

Membury 

70 

3o 


39 

14 

12 

14 

Bratton Fleming . 

71 

34 


53 

41 

12 

15 

Bishop's Nympton f 

48 

. . 


27 

48 

. . 

. . 

Bovey Trarey (Girls). 

43 

35 


41 

19 

8 

14 

Buckfastleigh . 

! 70 76 

48 46 

52 

83f 

16 35 

8 21 

46 2 

Modbury 

46 41 

1 38 35 

34 

30 

38 28 

.. 10 

8 

Dittisham 

| 36 61 

1 19 38 | 

20 

36 

16 12 

. . 16 

20 2 

Stoke Gabriel . . . . 

; 100 

80 


84 

50 

. • . . 

30 

Butterleigh .... 

56 

50 


20 

31 

7 

18 

Bickleigh ..... 

50 

46 


46 

43 

. . 

3 

Cadeleigh . . . ■ . 

32 

25 


24 ^ 

11 

6 

7 

Nosmayo (school closed) 

56 

45 



40 

12 

1 

Wool boro* and Highwick 

125 91 

90 57 

92 

54 

45 22 

23 38 

22 

Lew Treuchard . . . 

67 

57 


57 

39 

14 

14 

H.itherleigh .... 

60 65 

30 36 

31 

47 

24 37 

14 16 

14 1 

Winkleigh .... 

09 

40 


40 

28 

18 

11 

Shebbear 

56 

40 


31 

.6 

10 

40 

Filton 

.84 67 

70 55 

74 

60 

28 30 

30 15 

26 2 

„ (Infant}*) . 

34 

30 


26 

, , 

• . 

, . 

Appledore .... 

110 103 

74 67 

75 

59 

48 58 

28 20 

34 2 

Bishop’s Tawton . 

76 

51 


49 

• 62 

. . 

11 

Loxhure 

55 

45 


. • 

18 

. . 

37 

Dorsetshire. 








Wimborne Minster . 

130 130 

100 *97 

112 

no 

57 85 

40 16 

33 2 

Holt . . . . . 

46 55 

39 49 

43 

52 

21 • 29 

11 11 

14 1 

Merriott 

100 

70 


26 

35 

11 

54 

Marshwood .... 

42 42 

30 30 

18 

32 

28 25 

9 8 

4 

Whitchurch Canonictirum 

59 41 

40 20 

31 

18 

3U 2! 

18 11 

10 

Halstock 

96 

60 


84 

52 

20 

24 

Broadwinsor . . .t . 

70 

4") 


42 

60 

, , 

10 

„ (Infants) . 

45 

28 


27 

, , 


, . 

Maiden Newton . . . 

123 

60 


87 

43 

33 , 

47 

East Burton (Sunday 
school). 

30 

20 


• • 

•• 

t • 

•• 


Mistress receives fees. 
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Write on 
Taper. 



Rule of 
Three. 

Compound 

Rulej. 

Simple 

Rules. 

Subscriptions, 
Donations, 
anti other 
Sources. 

Payments 

of 

Children. 

Salaries. 

Miscellaneous 

Expanses. 



















ys. Girls. 

Boys. Girls. 

Bovs 

Girls. 

Boys. Girls. 

£. s. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 

8. 

a. 

2 4 

2 

20 


• • 


.. 

16 17 

3 

10 

16 

0 

32 

IG 

0 

0 

7 

G 

21 



o 



14 

16 0 

9 

5 

9 

0 

IG 

12 

0 

4 

17 

4 

3 11 

3 

G 


4 

12 

16 

9 0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

42 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 40 

14 

22 


8 

62 

21 

2G 0 

0 

21 

9 

2 

90 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

,1 2 1 

3 3 


. # 


8 

G 

27 5 

0 


. . 


2.5 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

9 7 

i * 

2 



8 

. . 

16 0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 


• • 


15 







, . 


10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 


, , 


3 13 

3 1 

3 


1 

3 

2 

31 11 

6 

2 1 

14 

8 

GO 

0 

0 

2 

6 

9 

40 

• 5 


G 



13 

22 0 

0 

30 

0 

0 





. . 


l) 11 

1 

3 


4 

4 

3 

17 10 

0 


. . 


29 

10 

0 




37 



. . 



, , 

•26 1 

0 

15 

0 

0 

39 

15 

m 

1 

0 

8f 

1 5 



. . 


, , 

6 

. . 


8 

(T 

4 

20 

0 

0 




38 

6 





10 

• 



15 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

• 

•• 


5 9 





15 

. 9 

9 1G 

6 

$ 

15 

10 

IG 

0 

0 

3 

18 

G 

95 

30 


32 



27 

61 14 

5 


. . 


18 

G 

11* 

52 

5 


17 



2 



10 

22 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 21 

1 

1 


5 

22 

17 

20 0 

0 

2G 

19 

9 

.75 

0 

0 


. . 


45 



. . 



21 

13 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

2 

14 

0 




m , 




15 5 

•H 

1 

12 

9 

13 

0 

0 

0 

15 

10 

20 



, # 



20 

8 0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

22 

10 

0 


. . 


29 

5 


9 



36 

G 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

■> 

2 

0 

30 

1 


4 



G 

No returns. 




• 






8 







18 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 10 

3 ” .. 

t 



G 

2 

20 0 

0 ' 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

1 

14 

4 

0 8 

3 

10 


, 

12 

• 

37 10 

6 

23 

10 

0 

67 

6 

G 

8 

18 

G 

9 11 

5 4 

3 


8 

10 

16 

9 0 

0 

14 

1 

4 

47 

0 

0 

3 

5 

5 

21 

6 


10 



3 

12 10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20 






4 

2 12 

0 




No 

return. 




3 



# , 




. , 



, . 


13 

13 

0 


, , 





# , 

• 



, , 


No returns. 







20 

0 


20 



is j 

, . 


25 

3 

2 

39 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 20 

11 

11 


, . 

GO 

20 ! 

h9 0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Hi 

10 

0 

24 

, . 


4 



57 

23 16 

0 

14 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

G 

4 

10 

1 24 

1 

30 


4 

21 

18 ! 

27 0 

0 

21 

7 

4 

59 

17 

1 

f 

5 

0 

15 

# # 





IG 

5 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

6 


• 





10 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 


# , 


5 30 

G 

• 

1G 


10 

45 

" 20 

50 10 

u 

25 

•0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

G ’*27 

8 ” .. 

22 


17 

42 

*’ 44 

29* G 

14 

28 

10 

0 

1 40 

7) 

0 


;; 


40 

4 


12 



30 

61 10 

0 

17 

1 

1J 

j ) 

4 

0 

9 

7 

0 

20 

•• 


•• 



45 

•• 



• • 


20 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 * 50 

20 14 

15 


26 

20 

30* 

No return. 

No return. 

No return. 

No return. 

2 21 

10 



13 

10 

10 

No return. 

No return. 

35P 

0 

0* 




17 

, . 


4 



6 

33 0 

0 

22 

10 

0 

50 

10 

0 

6 

io 

0 

8 25 

G 1 

5 


11 

10 

8 

. 20 0 

Of 

23 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 20 

4 .*. 

' »7T 



18 

11 

1 10 

0 

8 

3 

5 

» 45 

0 

0 


. . 


31 

1 


5 



52 

1 17 16 

0 

0 

8 

0 

23 

8 

0 




51 



31 



39 

, 30 0 

0 

No return? 

No return. 

No return. 

22 • 

* * 


is 



30 

16 7 

6 

18 

*9 

10 

45 

io 

0 

19 

7 

9 

•• 

•• 


•• 



•• 

2 0 

0 


•* 


2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


t Some S. S. 
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Mr. Bellairs' Report 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 

* 

On the 
Books. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Present. 

Read Holy 
Scriptures. 

T)i«- 

sylluble. 

Mono- 
8} liable 

Somersetshire. 

[to} s 

Girls. 

[Jo\s. 

Girls. 

toja. Girls* 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys.Girls. 

Boys.Gir 

Portishead .... 

56 

56 

35 

35 

34 41 

34 

34 

10 10 

7 * 

, , (Infants) . 

14 

24 

12 

21 

27 


. , 

. , 

, . 

Corstou 

3S 

30 

28 

24 

19 23 

3 

6 

7 9 

18 1 

Yatton 

52 

47 

38 

25 

52 55 

29 

25 

11 6 

10 P 

Clevedon • . • 

67 

60 

45 

35 

51 43 

21 

• • 

, , 


Weston Zoyland . 


48 


35 

58 


.. • 

. , 


Compton Hishop . 


60 


40 

48 


25 

10 

25 

High Littleton 

77 

80 

60 

50 

56 41 

32 

24 

21 28 

17 1 

Norton St. Philip’s (In- 


45 


30 

9 



r 

, , 

fants). 









Ban u ell 

6'i 

51 

59 

* 42 

54 40 

36 

9 

15 • • 

5 • 

Bridport ..... 

50 

30 

36 

20 

30 10 

14 

12 

7 5 

10 f 

Downside 

107 

74 

82 

49 

100 

63 

32 

6 10 

19 ( 

MnEomer Norton 

67 

58 

50 

fo 

44 

33 

39 

12 24 

8 K 

Catcot • 


06 


60 

46 


17 

11 

27 

W alcot 


, . 


. , 

189 80 





,, (Infants) 


• # 


1 1 i 

114 


# 

. . 


Evercreech .... 

77 

77 

57 

67 

51 64 

24 

31 

8 28 

ii p: 

East Pennant 

15 

OJ 

15 

‘22 

. . 

7 

19 

5 9 

4 < 

Wiveliscomb .... 

74 

66 

60 

60 

14 39 

38 

36 

26 38 

0 

,, (Infants) 

104 


70 

72 



. , 


Elwoithy 


44 


38 

No attend- 
ance ; out ot 


1G 

•• 

28 

Pitminster . 





repair. 






60 


62 

54 


30 

15 

24 

West Bagborough 


4J 


34 

34 


20 

9 

6 

Compton Martin . 


57 


26 

26 


• • 

, , 


Middlesoy .... 


40 


40 

38 


• • 

. . 

• • 

OXFORDSHIRE. 










Witney (Infants) . . . 


•• 


45 

41 


•• 

•• 

• • 

Tackley ..... 





31 


20 

11 

11 

Bicester 

. . 

82 

. . 

’* 62 

64 

. . 

40 

.. 22 

. . 2( 

South Newington • 

21 

36 

16 

31 

10 23 

2 

7 

# t 

24 

, , (Infants) 

Watlington .... 


28 


28 

26 


4 , 

m # 


j • 

100 

. , 

90 

59 

# # 

28 

.. 23 

. . * *2( 

Thame (infants) . . 


70 


50 

50 



• 4 

Chiding Norton . . 

84 

•• 

6i 

•• 

65 

46 

• . 

15 .. 

12”. 

Gloucestershire. 










Nailsworth .... 


64 


64 

36 


20 

7 .. 

14 

Evening 

60 

70 

50 

GO 

58 68 


27 

33 

50 

Frampton Cotterell . . 

58 

56 

50 

*44 

46 35 

17 

26 

8 6 

19 J 

Brimpsfield ..... 


49 


33 

41 


24 


25 

North Cerney . . 


80 


68 

57 


25 

10 

33 

Tirlev . . . . „ . 


80 


30 

36 

l 


Ashehurch . . s 


80 


65 

46 


28 


52 

Framfton on Severn . # . 

% 

24 

26 

20 

29 22 

22 

19 


8 

Frethem 


40 


30 

26 


16 

18 

G 

Charlton Kings . 

50 

. . 


. , 

• 27 


14 

8 « 


Tuyning 

48 

35 

30 

40 35 

19 

15 

11 9 

20* 2 

Cheltenham, St. John’s . 

75 

79 

63 

58 

72 51 

32 

34 

17 .. 

25 2 
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Write on 
Paper. 

Rule of 
Three. 

Compound 

Rules. 

• 

Simple 

Utiles. 

Subset iptions. 
Donations, 
and other 
Sources. 

Payments 

of 

Children. 

ft 

Salaries. 

Miscellaneous 

Expenses. 

>ys. Girls. 

Boys. Girls 

Boys. Girls. 

Boys. Gills. 

€. 

• 

8 . 

d . 

£. 8 . 

d . 

£. 

i. 

d . 

£. 

s . 

d . 

u 32 

7 11 

12 

13 

18 

21 

20 

5 

0 

20 0 

0 

52 

16 

0 

63 

6 

0 



, . 


# # 


6 

5 

0 

11 0 

0 

28 

10 

0 

11 

5 

0 

0 0 




6 

9 

10 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

15 

12 

0 

43 

8 

2 

3 12 

0 

4 


6 


24 

1 

6 

10 0 

0 

53 

10 

0 

10 

0 

2i 

16 




® • 


60 

0 

10 

11 0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

15 

7 

0 

23 

1 * 





10 

0 

0 

No returns. 


, , 



, , 


26 


1 




29 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

8 18 


16 

24 

38 

15 

24 

0 

0 

23 0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

16 

14 

0 

• • 

• • • 

• • 


•• 


18 

0 

0 



15 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

n 5 

4 

6 


7 

8 

146 

17 

8 

17 3 

6 

48 

4 

0 

16 

19 

0 

4 8 




S 

, # 

15 

10 

0 

12 0 V 

0 

26 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

90 

13 

24 

14 

28 

9 

25 

7 

6 

28 11 

4 

50 

0 

0 

15 

13 

1 

10 18 

2 1 

13 

o 

16 

39b 

20 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

2> 

0 

0 


. . 


27 

• 

11 


G 


10 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

22 

12 

0 

•1 

n 

2 

8 31 

•• 

•• 


•• 

. 


•• 


• * * 



•• 



•• 


0 *' 18 


4 ~ 

9 

3 

14 

29 

0 

0 

20 17 

11 

61 

0 

0 

45 

i 


12 


2 

o 

5 

9 

5 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

• 

. . 


5 16 

.. 

9 

•. 

27 

10 

No returns 

No teturns. 

30 

0 

0 

o 

15 

7 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 


12 

0 

0 

No returns. 


5 






1 

20 







20 0 

0 

• 

72 

10 

0 


• • 


18 




14 


20 

0 

0 

13 0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 








, 


. . 


16 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

•• 

• • 

*• 


•• 


17 

0 

0 

•• 


10 

0 

0 

24 

3 

5 





• • 


1 

0 

0 

No ictmn. 

10/ from 

2 

0 

0 












rector and 







1 








payments of 















children 




8 




10 



, . 


, , 



. . 



. . 


. 10 


* 


, , 

28 

23 

10 

0 

12 0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

5 


9 


9 


28 

19 

0 

•• 


30 

lb 

0 

3 

19 

11 

. ” 40 


• • 


* f 

28 

28 

0 

0 

18 >0 

7 

35 

~0 

0 

4 

12 

9 


• 

. # 


• . 


11 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 " .. 

5 

u 

•• 

30 

•• 

21 

11 

4 

32 47 

0 

45 

0 

0 

8 

10 

10 

14 

2 

10 


11 


30 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

16 

7 

3 

44 

5 

8 


61 



. . 


. . 


72 

0 

0 


. . 


2 12 


10 

1 

11 

19* 

51 

0 

0 

22 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 


. , 


8 

# . 



• • 


18 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

11* 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 












s. 

S., 

3/. 




38 

1 



• • 


5 

5 

0 

20 0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

17 

3 

4 

• - 

• . , 




16 

12 104 

0 7 

0 

120 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

23 


*2 


! 12 


33 

0 

0 

12 8 11 

50 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 


5 

9 

# ( 


49 

0 

0 

21 10 

O’ 

60 

0 

0 


. . 


6 






4 

10 

0 

4 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 • 


3 


, , 



, . 


, , 


55 

0 

0 


. . 


9 30 


4 


17 

15 

44 

2 

6 

24 10 

9 

55 

0 

0 


. . 


34 

16 *' .. 

1G 

17 

| 34 

31 

22 

0 

0 

37 10 

10 

120 

0 

0 


• • 
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NAME OF SCHOOL. 

On the 
Hooks. 

A ve rape 
Attendance. 

Present. , 

Bead Holy 
Scripture*. 

I)U- | 

sellable | 

Mono- 

syllable. 


Boys. Girls. 

Boys. Girls. 

Boys. Girls. 

, 

Boys. GirlsJlioys.Girls. 

Boys. Girl 

Leckhampton .... 

34 31 

28 26 

37 21 

17 

17 

8 6 

9 8 

Badgworth . . • • 

lj 24 

10 13 

16 

11 


6 

5 

Chalfbrd 

81 92 

56 52 

59 58 

37 

34 

12 10 

10 8 

Hanham 

103 131 

65 105 

57 92 

18 

*49 

25 31 

60 5 4 

L. Rissington . . . 

60 

55 

46 

22 


9 

*4 

G. Rissingtun . . • 

54 

40 

54 

19 


12 

23 

Lechlade 

141 

118 

113 

43 


40 

30 

Miserden 

33 

27 

20 

.14 


. . 

. . 

Stroud 

oc 

OC 

73 65 

74 63 

50 

44 

13 21 • 

i 

23 21 

,, (Infants) . . • 

150 

♦ 

100 

116 



.. 


Cam 

96 80 

61 53 

75 66 

29 

29 

20 18 

24 14 

CaincrOss 

75 68 

CO 47 

60 47 

22 

22 

17 16 

14 10 

Gloster,,St. James’s . 

123 72 

93 \r> 

90 40 

76 

23 

47 49 

. , 

,, , , (Infants') 

100 

80 

106 

- 




Tewkesbury .... 

172 120 

120 75* 

120 75 

90 

45 

20 20 

10 40 

, (Infants) . 

228 

170 

178 

40 


. . 

. . 

Kingsnolme, Gloster (In- 

90 

90 

90 

Infant School. 

. . 

. . 

fants.) 

Wo RCESTKR SHIRE. 








Upton-on-Severn (Infants) 

70 

50 

61 

, , 



. , 

Powick . . . 

49 

40 

34 

17 


6 

26 

Malvern Wells 

45 45 

20 25 

33 34 

16 

13 

14 8 

15 24 

Bernard’s Gieen . 

55 

30 

34 

26 


O 0 

29 

St. John’s, Worcester 

142 

100 

SO 

30 


14 

98 

(Infants.) 








Clifton-on-Teme . 

50 42 

1 35 32 

36 31 

H 

14 

14 14 

22 14 

Kiddei minster 

97 70 

70 45 

73 47 

20 

21 

17 12 

60 37 

Dudley, St. James’s . 

4 21 

4 16 

4 13 

1 

12 

.. 

3 9 

, , , , (Infants^) 

100 

90 

87 * 

5 


1 .. 

95 

E\esham . • .' . 

85 84 

67 55 

80 74 

52 

37 

11 21 

22 26 

Monmouthshire. 

Newport 

195 141 

145 95 

135 113 

95 

60 

31 25 

69 56 

,, (Infants) 

106 

100 

l 76 

, , 


, . 

, , 

Court-y-bella .... 

163 

108 

' 113 

58 

22 

44 

Pontypool .... 

170 137 

120 80 

90 50 

90 

50 

30 20 

50 67 







TREASURY 

Cornwall. 

St. Austell .... 

96 47 

88 *38 

68 31 

50 

12 

13 10 

12 16 

Penzance 

200 79 

170 65 

160 65 

130 

38 

25 11 

28 19 

Ludgvan ... . . 

80 46 

I 57 30 

61 30 

39 

20 

18 12 

23 4 

Aitarmun . . . f 

58 66 

45 50 

1 39 49 

3 <L, 

•40 

40 

% % 

15 10 

Launceston .... 

70 65 

1 55 62 

1 47 .. 

Jo 

, * 

15 22 

Waibstow (no registration) 

35 

1 

1 26 

14 


, . 

21 

Truro (Boys alone) . . 

115 

90 

1 81 

55 

, . 

16 .. 

44 .. 

> St. Breage (school closed) 

1 Opened since with 100 on the books: average attendance from 

Callington (closed) . . 

. . 

• ,, 

t # 





St. Ive’s (closed) . . • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 



•• 
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MM 
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-1 
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— 

“ 1 

Write on 

Rule of 

Compound 

Simple 

Subscriptions 
Don tttous, 

Payments 

of 


Miscellaneous 

Pa pel 

Three. 

Rule 

« 


Rules. 

and other 
Sources. 

Children. 




Expenses. 

oys. Girls. 

Boys 

Girls. 

Boys 

Girls. 

Boys. Girls 

£. 1 d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d 

8 6 



11 

• 


6 

9 

18 13 6 

7 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

1 

18 

0 

12 




2 


5 


20 3 0 

9 

19 

1 

22 

19 

«* 

4 

5 

9 

8 

3 


20 


14 


14 

32 12 0 

31 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

1 46 14 

i 

17 18 


, , 




9 

29 

13 14 0 

30 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

ir, 






22 


, . 


. . 


32 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 









. . 

4 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 


. • 


65 




36 


77 


25 15 11 

25 

16 

2 

72 

12 

0 

11 

14 

8 

2 






, , 


No returns. 


, . 


16 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

36 2.3 

15 

, . 

21 


. . 

14 

44 

From a gene- 

27 

15 

2 

75 

0 

0 


4 . 



• 







lal P 1 roch 1 .il 
1 und. 












, , 


, , 


• t 


# , 

17 

H 10 

30 

0 

0 


. . 


35 1.3 



14 


4 

53 

44 

85 0 0 


. . 


59 

0 

0 

42 

15 

10 

20 14 


, , 

19 


13 

8 

13 

04 14 1} 

4 

6 11} 

.36 

17 

Hi 

12 

9 

Eg 

>1 12 



26 


12 

97 

bt) 

55 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 


. 4 

m 

. , 


, . 


. . 


, . 


Included 


. . 



. . 











• 


above. 










70 43 

30 

, . 

56 


90 

110 

50 

65 0 0 

25 

0 

0 

104 

12 

0 

25 

8 

0 







• • 


71 0 6} 

39 

17 

9 

85 

8 

0 


. . 




•• 


•• 


•• 


20 0 0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

• « 


3 

3 

0 










# 




• • 



• • 



O 

0 

O 


O 

0 

O 

a . 

1.3 

16 

9 

7 

16 

0 

9 

8 

101 

12 13 

1 

0 

15 


13 

9 

8 

55 0 0 

10 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

18 

17 

5 

10 

0- 

0 

O 


O 

O 

O 

, . 


. 4 


25 

0 

0 


» . 


8 

0 

0 


1 


10 


16 0 0 

19 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

16 12 ! 

0 

0 

O 


O 

3 

O 

# # 


4 , 






% t 


20 16 

0, 

0 

12 


4 

25 

20 

| 58 7 0 

24 

0 

0 

.35 

0 

0 

20 

7 

7 

l 4 

0 

0 

O 


O 

1 

4 

15 9 10} 

20 

0 

0 

35 

9 104 


. , 


0 0 

0 

O 

O 


0 

O 

O 

1 15 a io$ 

20 

0 

0 

35 

9 

10} 


. . 


18 8 



5 


•* 

13 

15 

j 87 8 11} 

15 

5 

3 

70 

0 

0 

62 

0 

3 

95 60 

10 


15 


4 

65 

57 

158 11 6 

26 

8 

0 

107 

8 

0 

• 

9 f 


# # 


, . 


, . 


, , 


4 . 

8 

lb 

0 

36 

16 

0 


, # 


44 


16 

!• 

13 


29 


, . 

31 

18 

11 

90 

0 

0 

26 

6 

6 

50 20 

23 

• 

6 

18 


6 

47 

8 

90 19 8 

30 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

1 22 

4 

0 

3CHOOLS. 


*" 















52 6 

3 

• • 

! 

15 



51 

• 

12 











10 14 

40 

t • 

30 


io 

100 

55 


i 









33 6 

2 

• 1 

6 


. . 

14 

. . 











30 12 

5 

4 * 

1 


2 

30 

8 

•• 










30 26 

8 


b 


8 

20 

32 

.. 









6 


. , 


. , 


. . 





• 







55 

6 

• • 


, . 


84 

. . 

• • 










80 to 9<^. 


• • 




• • 


• • 


• • 








•• 


•* 


•• 


! • • 


• 1 


• 1 
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Mr. Bellairs' Report 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 

On the 
Book#. 

Averape 

Attendance. 

Present. 

Bead Holy 
^Scriptures. 

Dis- 

syllable. 

Mono- 

syllable 

Devonshire. 

Bovs. Girls. 

Boys. Girls. 

Boys. Girls. 

Joys. Girls. 

3oys. Girls. 

loys.Girlr 

Colyton (Sunday school). 

8G 98 

, . 

• , 

• t 

, . 

. . 

Awliscombe (boys) • • 

27 

21 

24 

15 

12 .. 

• . 

Bradninch .... 

58 64 

40 60 

17 25 

14 13 

15 14 

18 37 

Blackhauton .... 

98 

92 

. . 

94 

. . 

24 

Meavy • . . • • 

20 

15 

20 

8 

, . 

12 

Ashburton (Infants) . , 

80 

70 

13 

30 

. . 

, . 

Bratton Clovelly . 

55 

45 

48 

35 

11 

9 

Beworthy 

32 

32 

12 

. . 

20 

• • 

Highampton .... 

42 

33 

18 

20 

11 

11 

Okehampton • . . , 

75 87 

55 55 

53 49 

51 53 

24 34 

. . 

„ (Infants) . 

30 


21 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Colebroke (no registration) 

. . 

40 

• . 

30 

. . 

. . 

Kxbourne .... 

25 


# . 

5 

. . 

20 

Black Torrington 

40 

35 * 

. . 

25 

15 

. . 

Harnstable (Infants) . 

180 

140 

124 

. , 

. , 

• • 

Northam 

40 49 

26 36 

28 30 

22 31 

. . 

18 18 

Dorsetshire. 







Winterbourne Whitchurch 

22 

17 

17 

7 

5 

10 

Dorchester (Gills) • . 

.. 145 

.. 120 

.. 125 

76 

.. 27 

. . 32 

Lytchett Minster. , • 

3W 42 

26 25 

19 21 

12 18 

9 7 

10 17 

Poole ‘ 

8<T 60 

70 45 

73 44 

49 33 

1 27 

. , 

lbberton (Sunday school) 

46 

40 

. . 

. . 

, . 

.. 

Alliugton ditto 

60 SO 

50 70 

, . 

. . 

, . 

. . 

Cattistock * • . . 

37 

30 

| Children 1 
[ absent, j 

15 

. . 

22 

Osmington .... 

30 44 

27 33 

(Children 1 
\ absent. J 

.» 


.. 

Somersetshire. 







Bedrainster .... 

200 131 

169 90 

169 90 

84 32 

45 34 

52 30 

Taunton. . • . . 

Shipton Beauchamp (no 

213 130 

.. 118 

140 81 

56 40 

1 

40 27 

101 53 

day school) 

• » 

• • 

. . 


. . 

. . 

North Petherton . • 

126 160 

70 CO 

74 53 

40 ’ * 38 

14 25 

20 18 

Limington . . . . 

Ilchester, no day school (in 

42 

37 

35 

20 i 

12 

4 

S.S). 

110 

, , 

. . 

, , 

. , 

, , 

Kingsdon 

40 

24 

22 

29 

6 .. 

5 .. 

Wincanton . . 

88 77 

48 

48 52 

27 14 

19 22 

17 1 

Oxfordshire. 







Northleigh .... 

65 

60 

46 

16 

19 

21 

Leafield 

, . 

. , 

57 

33 

10 

9 

Oxford, St. Giles’s. . 

70 74 

GO 56 

43 52 

40 44 

# , 

, , 

, , St. Aldate's • . 

58 

50 50 

46 

30 

10 .. 

10 .. 

Little Tew .... 

35 

26 

18 

4 

10 .. 

4 .. 

Knstone 

Aston Rowant (uo day 

35 « 43 

23 33 

17 35 

17 16 

•• 

.. 18 

school). ( 

. . 

. . 

. , 


, , 

. • • 

Lewknor • • . . . 

56 

45 

. . 

16 

20 

20 

Gloucestershire. ' 







Horfield ..... 

40 

29 

23 


.. 


Downend in Mangotsfield 

152 57 

110 48 

110 48 

u # 

, , 

9 # 

Old Sodbury* .... 

50 50 

• • 

. , 

, , 

, . 

• • 

Campden . . • . . 

66 

• • 

54 

. , 

. . 


,, (Infants) « 

•• 

• 9 

86 

• • 

•• 

• t 


* Used only as a Sunday School, 
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Mr. Bellairs' Report 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 

On the 
Rooks. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Present. 

Read Holy 
Scriptures. 

Dis- 

syllable. 

Mono- 

syllable. 

G loucestkrshikk — con- 
tinued . 

Boys. Girls. 

Boys. Girls. 

Boys. Girls. 

Boys. Girls. 

Boys.Girla. 

Boys.Girla 

Winstone 

32 

22 


17 

6 


26 

Tetbury 

110 110 

. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

• » 

Rodburough .... 

59 59 

. . 


47 45 

. . 

• . 

• • 

Siston 

40 

15 


9 

8 


. . 

Coleford (Infants) 

140 

125 


44 

17 

16 

8 

Enjhh Bicknor . 

41 55 

32 

45 

29 34 

20 35 

21 20 

. . 

, , (Infants) 

60 

45 


35 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Thornbury 

100 65 

60 

60 

63 54 

38 36 

21 20 

41 91 

Dursley 

102 59 

80 

46 

78 44 

36 46 

66 13 

. . 

,, (Infants). 

76 

66 


58 

. . 

. . 

•• 

Westerleigh .... 

150 

90 

c 

60 

22 

. . 

128 

Brockworth .... 

34 

25 


30 

12 

10 

12 

Painswii^k, the Slad . 

57 

46 


46 

24 

10 

23 

Gloster, St. Katherine 








(Girls).- 

.. 130 

. , 

85 

85 

56 

.. 45 

.. 29 

Prestbuiy 

38 39 

30 

27 

24 21 

15 25 

, . 

23 14 

Newnham (no (lay school) 

30 10 

. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Cinderfoid 

56 46 

56 

40 

46 39 

26 28 

12 5 

15 13 

Worcestershire. 








Berrow 

O 

o 

School closed 




, . 

St. Martin’s (Boys) Wor- 








cester. 

174 

130 

# . 

# , 

100 

32 . . 

42 .. 

, , lower room . 

196 

160 

, , 

' 

30 

t # 

166 .. 

Worcester (Girls). 

.. 192 

.. 145 

.. **131 

.. 132 

# t 

. . 60 

Claines 

40 41 

30 

25 

33 21 

21 15 

8 8 

11 18 

, , St. George’s* 

73 51 

55 

28 

61 35 

47 22 

10 .. 

16 29 

Broadheath, Giimley 

50 

46 


58 

20 

1* 

12 

Hallow, (endowed) . 

47 40 

3G 

30 

, , 

26 25 

8 4 

2 1 

Grimley (National School) 

31 23 

21 

14 

. . 

12 8 

6 3 

3 3 

Hallow (Girls school with 








a few boys) .... 

53 

. . 

48 


24 

.. 6 

. . 6 

Holt and Witley . .’ . 

40 

23 


20 

26 

4 

10 

Stoke Prior (in Sunday 

I 







School 300 boy s and 300 

l 







gins) 

81 56 

55 

27 

44 26 

45 1 7 

20 17 

16 32 

Broornsgrove (in Sunday 








School 210 boy sand 100 








&>*!») 

150 67 

100 

50 

96 56 

60 * 26 

20 .. 

70 41 ' 

Northfield .... 

77 57 

45 

36 

62 26 

31 30 

10 7 

36 27 

Baitley Green, in Ninth- 








field 

20 35 

20 

25 

9 9 

1 11 

13 20 

6 • 4 

Monmouthshire. 








Chepstow 

116 49 

94 

35 

96 45 

70 20 

30 1 6 

16 13 

Tintern Abbey 

49 37 

26 

33 

17 14 

15 13 

10 9 

U 15 

A new school is under 








erection atPonnewynwyd, 








in which arc . 

150 

. . 


. . 

55 

35 

\G0 

u 







; 
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Mr. Fletchers Report 


Report on Infant Schools on' the Principles of the British and 
Foreign School Society, aided from Parliamentary Grants . By 
Joseph Fletcher , Esq., Iler Majesty's Inspector of Schools . 
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SlRj Council Office, Whitehall, 14th March, 1846. 

In arC6rdtince with their Lordships’ instructions, I have, since 
the date of my last Report,* at the close of February, 1845, visited 
the schools in connexion with the British and Foreign School 
Society, aided by grants from the Government, which are dis- 

* Report on British Schools in the North of England, C. E. C. Minutes, 1841, 
vol. ii. p. 429. 
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persed throughout the metropolis and its vicinity, in the eastern, 
south-eastern, and part of the midland counties pf England, and 
in those of North Wales; suspending my local labours in the in- 
spection of these schools only for the discharge of such special 
duties as you have had occasion to desire me, on the part of their 
Lordships, to undertake. The number of aided schools visited 
in this interval has been 102, of which 43 had received grants 
from the Committee of Council on Education, and 59 from the 
Treasury (besides six which had received grants from both), to a 
total amount of 20,389/. 10^., towards the erection of school- 
houses, which have cost in the aggregate 76,643/. 13s. 2^d . ; 
being an average of 200/. granted for each school, towards 
766/. 8s. 9 d. expended upon eSch ; or one-third more, both 
granted and expended, than appears to have been the case with 
the average of the schools in the north of England, already re- 
ported. This excess arises, in nearly equal proportions, from the 
larger scale of the school premises, and from the greater cost, sub- 
division, and solidity of the school buildings in the more southern 
parts of the kingdom. The number of square yards superficial of 
school space provided by the above expenditure is 22,720, which 
gives an average of 227 square yards to each school, while the 
average in the aided schools of the north of England is only 200. 
There is a like trifling excess in the space for yards and offices ; 
being 338 square yards on the average in the more southern dis- 
tricts, and 294 in the northern. The average cost of providing 
this accommodation, reckoned on the school space only, has been 
3/. 7s. 6 d. per square yard superficial ; 21. 5s. per child’s space of 
six square feet, and 7s. 6 d. per square foot. 

The total school space above stated is divided into 71 boys’ 
schools, 60 girls’ schools, 14 school^ for both boys and girls in the 
same rooms, and 27 infant schools, of which 15 are in connexion 
with British Schools, and 12 form separate institutions. In the 
whole there is accommodation for 34,080 children, on the Council 
Office allowance of space, viz. six square feet superficial to each 
child. The greater number of instances in which separate school- 
rooms are provided out of this space for boys, and tor girls, and 
frequently for infants also, causes the average size of the several 
school- rooms to be less, however, in these more southern than in 
the northern^ districts ; that of the boys’ school-rooms being 151, 
instead of 171 square yards superficial; girls’, 131, instead of 
146 ; boys’ and girls’, 81 ; and infants’. 111. 

.The immberW children on the books of 96 of thes£*schools at 
the time of my visit was 21,071, the stated average number in 
attendance 15,600, and the number actually present at the time 
of inspection, 14,886 ; being considerably more than twice the 
aggregate number present in the schools already reported. The 
average is 160 in all the rooms of each school, being 21 more 
than the average in the north of England ; an excess proportionate 
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nearly to the excess of space. There is still, however, room in 
all the schools for about double the average attendance in them. 
Of the stated average number in attendance, 7933 were boys in 
separate rooms, 3905 girls in separate rooms, 1206 boys and girls 
in the same rooms, and 2658 infants in their own rooms. I have 
met with no large schools of both boys and girls in the same 
room, in the more southern districts, where this arrangement is 
almost exclusively the characteristic of the Village Schools, not- 
withstanding that there are five possessed of it which are ' not 
classed under this head, because situated in small towns, or pos- 
sessed of a monitorial organization. 

^ ^ o 

The total income of 95 of these southern schools is 
10,966/. 5 s. If d. ; the average 115/. 8s, 8 d.; being an excess of 
21/. 14 v. over the average of the northern scfiools, chiefly in the 
items of subscriptions and collections. Still, upwards of one-half 
of the income arises from the children’s payments. The effects 
of the higher income are seen chiefly in slight accessions of 
income to the masters of the boys" and infants’ schools, and the 
mistresses of the latter, and in a somewhat more liberal expendi- 
ture upon repairs and materials; the total outlay being usually in 
trilling excess over the income, and averaging 119/. 5s. 2d. 

Having in my last Report described the principles upon which 
these schools are founded, the classes into which they may be 
divided, the usual condition of the trust estates, the mode in 
which the schools are maintained and managed, the extent to 
which the surrounding population makes use of the advantages 
which they offer, the fees paid for the children, the sources of 
income and objects of expenditure, the emoluments of the teachers, 
and, in fine, all the f external circumstances which influence their 
condition, I do not propose to revert to these subjects, unless 
a few very marked peculiarities may appear to demand notice 
under the head of each class of schools as I endeavour to describe 
their internal state, the experience on which my former Report 
was based having been sufficient to render the statement already 
given one of general application : my present purpose is to render 
in brief terms tjiat account of the internal life of the schools which 
I have visited, and of their probable influence on the character and 
position of the labouring population, which is required by your 
letter of the 13th of August, 1$44. 

The schools aided by public grants, which adhere to the funda- 
mental principles of the British and Foreign School Society, are 
not exclusively^ British Schools for boys and gilds (usually in 
separate rooms), as my previous Report has shown. They com- 
prise, likewise, infant schools for the younger children (sometimes 
attached to the former and sometimes separate from them), which 
exist in most of the towns and populous places where sufficient 
subscriptions can be obtained for their support. A third class 
consists of village schools, as I have ventured to designate all 
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those situated where the paucity of population is such, or the 
number of those who avail themselves of a school on the prim 
ciples of the British and Foreign Society is so limited that boys, 
girls, and infants have to assemble in the same room, and be dis- 
tributed in such manner, and taught in such methods, as the 
untrained teachers employed to instruct them may find it expedient 
for the time being to adopt. In short, the schools which adhere 
to these principles are of every calibre, receive children of every 
age, and are placed in circumstances of every variety. 

In attempting a rapid sketch of their internal condition, it would 
seem incumbent upon me to direct attention, first, to the class of 
schools which is the most numerous and the most important, yiz., ' 
the British Schools of the towns and populous districts. And yet 
these are so connected already, and are so rapidly becoming 
yet .more intimately allied, with infant schools, that these must 
necessarily be placed in juxta-positkm with them, or rather take 
precedence of them in my present narrative; for although they 
come last in the history of schooling, they come first in the history 
of the scholar. 

It is not surprising that the mother of a working man's family, 
who is herself perhaps employed in some branch of industry, and 
almost invariably has all the labours of her little household to 
perform in very narrow space, and in want of many common con- 
veniences, should begin to consider children of even two or three 
years old very much " in the way ” during a great part of the day, 
and be ready to make a sacrifice of some pence per week to have 
them safely bestowed in some “out-of-the-way school;” an ex- 
pressive designation which she is very apt to give to the little con- 
gregation of infants in the kitchen of some neighbouring dame. 
In fact she very properly seeks a nursery, an cl is prepared to sub- 
scribe for one ; and to help to provide for her an airy, healthful 
nursery in which her infant children shall be happy and safe, is 
one of the greatest kindnesses which her wealthier neighbours can 
offer her ; while, at the same time they may render to themselves 
and to their country incalculable benefits, by placing these little 
ones under a teacher who knows how to implant in the tender 
life of infancy those truthful habits of heart and mind, the value 
of which, even to the temporal welfare of their offspring, the 
vexed and burdened spirits of the poor do not always com- 
prehend. 

No evidence of the growth of enlarged views on the subject of 
education is more gratifying or conclusive than the extqnt to which 
this want of tlie parents has, in recent years, been perceived and 
supplied ; no gfcrm of moral strength in our uneasy social state 
is more hopeful than the promptness with which the parents 4 have 
availed themselves of the advantages of infant education thrown 
open to them. No efforts to carry health, and peace, and hope 
amidst the teeming population of our smoking towns arc more 
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deserving of every favour from the State than these which seek to 
open a way for its “ little ones’* to Him who has said “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” Not that these schools are any 
of them perfect; not that many ^of them are without serious 
defects ; not that the dames” from whom the children are with- 
drawn are always without affection or merit ; but, as a whole, the 
little world of the modern infant school is one with which no 
other popular provision for infant education will bear a moment's 
comparison ; and in the course of improvement in which it appears 
to be embarkecf, its preparatory labours will constantly increase 
in value as they become wider in scope and less ambitious in 
s theip immediate aim. 

Comparing the schools under teachers of earlier with those 
under teachers of more recent training, this healthful progress is 
very striking. The older st\ le of teachers are generally found in 
the older schools ; and to these must be allowed the merit which 
they claim of having been among the first to explore this now 
well-trodden path of Christian duty. Though deeply sympathising 
with the earnestness and originality of a few of these, it has never- 
theless become my conviction that little beyond this merit can 
generally be allowed to them ; nor is it surprising that desultory 
individual efforts should be outstripped in the lapse of the 20 
years which has occurred since the first infant schools were esta- 
blished in this country, by the combined exertions of gifted and 
faithful minds, such as have co-operated to form and to maintain 
the Home and Colonial Infant School Society, foremost among 
whom was the late Dr. Mayo. 

Previous and even subsequent to the date of its formation, some 
of the promoters of infant schools appear to have considered them 
merely as asylums for healthful amusement, under some degree of 
discipline and moral control — a purpose which is in no wise 
sacrificed in the more modern schools. Others seem to Have 
thought they presented opportunities likewise for mental develop- 
ment, and some processes of learning to reeid and “ count ” were 
introduced from the plans of Bell and Lancaster, never calculated 
for infants ; while others, again, struck with the inappropriateness 
of these means, alone, to implant seeds which might be blessed to 
bring forth a vital religion, early made oral instruction from the 
Scriptures a part of their plan. This, though made so predomi- 
nant as almost to supersede the purposes first contemplated, was 
yet carried out so crudely that I still see many traces of its 
having oft$n and grievously failed, through employing scarcely 
any other faculty than the memory, and exercisifcg it almost ex- 
clusively upon words, without educating the infant mind to the 
remotest conception of their meaning. 

# The most fatal error was, however, the leaven of intellectual 
display which, whatever the subjects for its exercise, appears to 
have crept into a good many of these establishments of earlier 
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foundation. It seems to have produced in some of them what 
do not know how to designate otherwise than as the tf prodigy 
system,” under which the quicker children were to be wonders of 
envy and admiration to the tfest, and the whole school in which 
they were exhibited one of admiration, if not of envy, to its friends 
and neighbours, on occasion of each “ examination,” which might 
more truly have been designated a little “ drama,” in which the 
cleverer children had each th^ir little part of “ representation” by 
rote. Conceit, envy, and fretfulness, ill restrained by fear, were 
the leading moral elements of such a system ; and stultifying 
verbal repetition, its chief intellectual exercise. Travesties of the 
language of science vied with desecrations of that of Scripture, #nnd 
the world of truth was shut out fcy 11 veil of familiarity with its 
unvivified formulae Redeemed as this has always been, in some 
degree, by cheerful tunes and healthful play, it is possible to con- 
template it with forbearance, eveif in the past, only as a first 
unsteady step in search of a right path. Happily its prints are 
fast disappearing; and the higher views which aie being made 
national by the labours of the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society, met by the good sense of local committees in general, and 
the devoted exertions of a few individuals in particular, have 
opened up an entirely new career, in which infant education 
cannot fail to l^e widely extended and greatly improved. 

Tne theory of all the more modern infant schools which I have 
visited appears to contemplate an education at once physical, 
intellectual, industrial, moral, and religious. The occupations of 
each child, of whatever age, on every day of its attendance, are 
more or less directed into all these channels. In that of religion 
all the others,' however, are made to unite , t with the view of its 
becoming habitual to the children, even from their tenderest 
years, to look through Nature up to Nature’s God, to pray for 
mercy through a Redeemer’s love, and from the midst of their 
feebleness and His bounties, to ask those blessings of the Holy 
Spirit, without which .all human endeavours for their improvement 
would be vain. In fact, to implant good habits of body, heart, 
and mind, which, under these blessings, shall grow with their 
growth and strengthen with their strength, is the largest part of 
the work undertaken by the best infant schools for those portions 
of our juvenile population who more # peeuliarly need such asylums ; 
and to make them effective to their purpose, both thought and 
money have, in many instances, been liberally expended. 

Certainly it ip no disparagement to the dames’ schoqls to refrain 
frorcn comparing the kitchens in which they are lield^ with the 
handsome halls' provided for most of the infant schools, or the 
airy yards annexed to them with the dirty courts and alleys into 
which alone the former can turn the little ones for external air. 
The manual exercises, the march, the cheerful song, the gym- 
nastic play, under a superintendence too cheerful to be felt as 
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oppressive ; these are sources of health and vigour with which the 
confinement of the dame school, the exigencies of the mother’s 
home, or the vagabondage of the streets, has nothing to compete. 
Again, instead of being stultified in tfie first dawn of its capacities 
with the technicalities of written language, which is all that either 
parent or dame attempts to do for it, the little one in the infant 
school is interested and delighted by the training of its faculties as 
they are successively developed, beginning with that of perception 
or observation, subservient to an ever-restless curiosity. In' the 
hands of a good teacher, the familiar objects and events around 
St are the most valuable instruments of instruction ; for such an 
one*can find “ sermons in stones and good in everything. ” To 
observe and compare common objects; to yecognise them in 
pictures and by their right designations ; to distinguish each 
salient feature ; to store it in the memory under its appropriate 
name ; and to find in each new wonder a new evidence of God’s 
bounty ; to do all this is part of the happiest play of “ babies;” 
if happily they are in the hands of one who knows how to unfold 
the drama before them, to habituate their fluctuating minds to 
order and obedience, to awaken good feelings by little moral and 
scriptural stories, illustrated perhaps by pictures of the most 
familiar objects and scenes, and, above all, to promote and super- 
intend their amusements. • 

Capable of fixing their attention upon the several qualities of 
objects, the children are practised in distinguishing and naming 
colours and forms on cards and in wood, and in acquiring ideas 
of space, direction, and relative distance from the objects in the 
school-room, and ultimately from those around it ; the notions 
thus acquired, of which whole schools of elder children are often 
deficient, being reproduced in lines upon their little slates as soon 
as they are capable of drawing them. The school clock is a fine 
subject for a lesson on time, as also is the direction of the sun’s 
rays as they, shine through the windows ; and the daily discipline 
of the school is a practical application of .such lessons. They 
art? also required to group their ideas, and to discover facts of 
coincidence and sequence in them. Reason is dawning upon 
them, and it may now be stamped for life with habits of caution 
and truth, or of haste, indolence, error — in fine, of self-deception, 
the fertile parent of imbeeijity and turpitude. Every earnest 
observer of childhood is painfully aware that a truthful jieart is 
not likely to remain long attached to a vagrant mind; and the 
clearness^? intellect and honest use of language which the best 
infant schools are endeavouring at this step of thej children’s pro- 
gress to make habitual among them, (applied and subdued as 
jhey are to the best objects and the best purposes), form a 
hopeful foundation for their future happiness, and one which 
has been too commonly undervalued. 

As “ babies,” the children are, until this stage, commonly in 
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the charge of an assistant teacher, and have their own little 
gallery in a corner of the room, or in a separate room, and come 
only occasionally upon the principal gallery, perpetually under the 
charge of the responsible tracker. But once here, they are brought 
under a higher training of the verbal memory; they are made to 
give accuracy to the terms in which it has recorded the results of 
observation ; and there is carried on, more or less perfectly, a con- 
temporaneous analysis of these terms of common language into 
words and syllables, and into the sounds and parts of sounds 
denoted by letters, with the use of these signs and their recom- 
bination into written syllables and words, and sentences of simple 
and familiar narrative; appeals to the senses being constantly 
made to correct errors in the idea$, and misuses of the signs and 
sounds employed to convey them. Here is a little world of 
labour, requiring both time and patience; for the education of the 
faculties must still be continued during the time that an ac- 
quaintance with written speech is being acquired. Much of tile 
drudgery of its attainment, however, is surmounted with cheerful 
activity by a partial employment of the monitorial system at little 
moveable reading stands, placed in two rows, for the more advanced 
boys and girls respectively, down the middle of the room ; while 
the teaching of the alphabet and the first formation of syllables 
will occupy a considerable number of the smaller children, seated 
on the gallery, and instructed by the teacher or the assistant, with 
the aid of a reading frame and moveable letters. The little 
monitors, cacli surrounded by a ring of infants, although their 
duties are purely technical, commonly exhibit great activity, and 
no less propriety of behaviour. The advantages of mere 
e% change” are, however, no small part of those arising from the 
monitorial part of the infant-school system, which is sometimes 
employed for the study of a succession of pictures of plants or 
animals, the children marching and changing stations at brief 
intervals. In teaching to read, there is, however, very little use 
of the black-board and chalk by either teachers or monitors, by 
means of which the little ones might learn to write as well -as 
read, with much of the zest of an amusing puzzle, in lieu of being 
oppressed by the wearisomeness of repetitions, too often profitless 
for want of attention to the cards. 

Twice a-day are all the children above the class of babies 
thrown yito this monitorial arrangement, for the purpose chiefly 
of learning to read ; but the real education of the children is 
still carried onj* for the most part, in direct intercourse with the 
teacher ; they Iseated on the gallery, and the teacher standing 
before them and constantly “ performing,” as it were, in such 
manner, and with such varieties of position, attitude, tone, gesture, 
method, and hearing, as shall best warm their minds to the 
reception of the new truths that are to be conveyed to them. 
It js pertainly a high art, \vith ready sympathy and inexhaustible 
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tact, to draw forth the children*# minds to the field in which it is 
proposed to awaken them to a new truth, first by getting them to 
express in their # own words the ideas which they already possess 
that lead in the contemplated direction; from these data to make 
them sensible that there is something beyond which they have 
not yet seen ; and then, when warmed by curiosity, to convey the 
new ideas in the manner and in the terms which shall form a 
perfect conductor between the teacher and the taught, who yield 
themselves completely to the moral moulding, when thus, ab- 
sorbed in the apparent wisdom and goodness of their instructor. 
The sympathizing teacher needs no caution to refrain from first 
^presenting subjects to the children in elements so elaborately 
analyzed that they cannot recognise them, or from propounding to 
them abstract principles whiclrthey cannot understand. Such a 
teacher presents to them a plant or flower, or picture o£ an 
animal, in the concrete, as nature first shows it to their appre- 
hensions ; separates the several parts of which it consists for 
separate consideration, and*shows in each the wisdom with which 
all is arranged by a beneficent Creator ; or, reverently reading 
and familiarly recounting to them some simple, affecting, and 
instructive passage of Scripture, with the aid of a picture, leads 
them to an analogy with their own lives and conduct, as exhibited 
especially in the school and play-ground, or to the perception of 
some new practical truth, to be stamped upon their minds by a 
sacred text, in terms as simple as the truth it conveys is immu- 
table. Thus, line upon line and precept upon precept, are they 
led to a perception of God’s bounties ; weaned from reliance, in 
self-sufficient ignorance, on the treacherous promptings of their 
own hearts ; and habitually directed to the one sole Source of sup- 
port, of hope, of guidance, and of comfort. 

In like manner the teacher will give them the history of some 
artificial object of familiar use; show them how the world has 
been ransacked to procure the materials for it; describe the 
patient labour which has been bestowed upon it ; the ingenuity 
which God has bestowed upon men to convert such countless trea- 
sures to our use; and how even little children, who receive so 
much from the hands of others, should learn as soon as possible to 
employ their own to the service of their parents, their teachers, and 
their school-fellows, since to seek to live by an exchange of services 
with each other is the greatest practical step to happiness here and 
hereafter, while the first abandonment to idleness-r-itself a fraud 
and the parent of frauds — is the surest path to destruction. These 
lessons, t*56,*arS practically enforced by employing ihe little fingers 
of the children as soon as possible in some workftf industry, even 
though valueless, except in appearance, such as sewing, knitting, 
^plaiting, wrapping parcels, tying knots, &c. 

The first ideas of number, which are merely those of one” and 
tr many,” are gradually refined and extended by means of lessons 
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verified and checked by the direction of the sight to the ball-frame, 
with which, however, it appears to me that the children become so 
familiar that it is sometimes hard to get them to attend to it; and 
appeals to their own fingers and toes, to the frames of glass in the 
windows, to pebbles, to beai&, to the number contained in a little, 
group or two of their schoolfellows on the floor, re-arranged in 
various combinations of number before the remainder seated in the 
gallery, would often be more effectual. Indeed, the ideas of num- 
ber will be much more clearly conveyed if the exercises be upon 
a variety of objects, so that they are familiar ones, not challenging 
observation on their own account, but merely by their grouping. 
Motions of Addition and Subtraction are very soon obtained ; but 
and *»we time before those of Addition and Subtraction by equal 
made to Multiplication and Division, become familiar. To asso- 
sounds em flnies 0 f the numbers up to ten with the Arabic numerals 
labour, reqi 0 work of the reading drafts ; but here, again, is wanting 
faculties moment of the black-board or the slate on which to draw 
quaint an ce \ 

drudgery ot lj ren advance in years and capacities, it is the teacher’s 
activity by a }ke their 

instruction more and more systematic and 
moveable read e . but with an attendance so fluctuating as that of the 
boys and girls generally, and with no possibility of classification for 
the teaching ot* U ction beyond the separation of the mere “ babies” 
wall occupy a i s exceedingly difficult to pursue a course of steady 
on the gallery. Unable to accomplish all that is desired, the only 
the aid of a, train of ideas conveyed to any number, even of 
monitors, cacj}j rcnj 1S an outline of Scripture history and Chris- 
duties are pr. but grasping still at something further, a class of 
no less prom seven to nine vears of age, will generally be lbund 
cnange a f an t school, whose reading has been carried beyond the 
momto^hd first easy lessons, and w ho are using the Testament, 
empl/bese some express instruction is given ; they are generally 
f n k r rning also to w rite in copy-books ; they are proceeding with the 
first rules of arithmetic on the slate: and they serve as monitors 
of the little reading-classes, and the elder even as occasional baby- 
teachers. Indeed, where there is a very poor population in which 
the children go very early to work, as in the agricultural villages and 
in the poorest of the manufacturing districts, all the education which 
the parents consider that they can allow to their children is required 
from the infant school, if there be ove, in supersedence of the dame 
school, to which alone recourse would otherwise be had ; nor, in 
fact, do the parents generally perceive much difference between 
them, so that tliere is an appearance of the children having acquired 
the first elemen^ of reading, and writing, and <f counting,’’ which 
is all that they can recognise. The proper business of the infant- 
school is, however, greatly neglected or impeded, where this class 
of older children, instead of being merely those required to assist 
the teacher in the capacity of monitors, is proportionably very 
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numerous ; in which case the teacher’s attention and labours are 
completely distracted and unhinged, so totally dissimilar is th -5 
nature of the instruction required for it and that demanded by the 
general public of the infant school ; and yet the older style of 
schools appeared all to have strong tendencies to encourage a 
show- class of elder children, to the comparative neglect of the 
great mass of the school, even when the necessities of the neigh- 
bourhood presented no peculiar temptation to the teachers to fall 
into such a system* 

In spite, however, of all this want of steady attendance, of syste- 
matic classification, and therefore of consistent progress, the modern 
■jjjfant schools are doing much for the formation of a healthful cha- 
racter, at the same time that they are so restrained from degeneracy 
into c< forcing” processes that th# technical accomplishments of the 
children do not surpass those which the parents expect them to 
acquire in any dame school. By “object” lessons, and the exer- 
cise of their moral perceptions, the children are taught to accfliire, 
from surrounding nature aqd the circumstances of their own brief 
and fleeting lives, materials without which the language of Scripture 
itself would be to them but as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
By their “ Bible” lessons they are early induced to watch and to 
interrogate their own conduct and their own hearts; even the brief 
anarchy of the play-ground furnishing to the teacher endless indi- 
cations of those points to which the practical lessons derivable 
from it have to be brought home. Emulation, it is true, is 
awakened, but it is an emulation to rise in the affections of the 
teacher, who perpetually seeks to direct their view to the Cross; 
and the intellect is cultivated, but it is with a cautious truthfulness, 
which does much to vivify the religious instruction, and thus to 
obliterate one of thermos t painful characteristics of the great ma- 
jority of our popular schools. It is the unintelligent reading of the 
Scriptures to which I refer ; and when it is considered that on 
unintelligent is necessarily an irreverent reading of them, the 
magnitude of. this evil will not be easily overrated. This growing 
amendment will, I hope, be blessed to become a root of living 
principles, defined by those forms of sound words which it is our 
great privilege* to inherit, and not hidden by their vain repetition. 
If good dispositions and good habits are to survive a removal from 
the artificial atmosphere of the school, they must have a rallying 
point in such principles; and#to cause these to take hold upon the 
minds of the children the most powerful means possessed by the 
teachers is for themselves ever to act upon them In the presence 
of their tender charge. * 

Where, indeed, but in the Scriptures, shall the Qfiristian teacher 
seek an unfailing support for that humble, peaceful, firmness of 
tamper which is necessary even to the most affectionate disposition, 
in the management of children, wayward in proportion to their 
infancy ; or whence, as from them, can be drawn such a variety 
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of food for the infant mind, so easily assimilated to every age, 
capacity, and circumstance. In promoting a system of education 
thus wholly drawn from, based in, or illumine^ by the words of 
Holy Writ, the friends of the infant schools certainly establish a 
tacit claim to every aid and assistance which the State can render 
them ; the more strong because the parents of the children them- 
selves are as yet ignorant, of its real value ; and yet stronger, if, by 
frequent exhibition to those parents of the good effects of its opera- 
tion, their own hearts shall be touched on t lie side where pride 
presents no impenetrable mail ; a result of which the individual 
instances are not few. It would sanction an unfair method of 
reasoning, however, to adduce instances of individual improvement 
through the influence of infant schools ; because their moral effects 
are not concentrated but dispersed, and necessarily unrecognised 
by the parties upon whom they are most strongly operating ; and 
no such evidence is required to prov^that it is a good service to the 
State to lay the foundations of a wisdom unto virtue here, as well 
as, with God’s blessing, unto salvatien hereafter. It is a work 
which many arc now endeavouring to forward, without any vain 
impatience to witness instantaneous and* concentrated results ; it 
is one which they are happy in considering as theirs to do, without 
staying to measure every obstacle, real and fancied, before making 
the attempt to remove even one of the number. 

The marked superiority of the modern schools does not arise out 
of any superiority of accommodations or of external circumstances. 
The 41 infant schools which I have visited, have been, as a whole, 
the objects of an expenditure yet more liberal, in proportion to the 
advances made by Government, than that noticed in my last 
Report, in the case of eight only of them. Whether attached to 
British Schools or forming separate institutions, whether in the 
north or in the south of England, the average area of the school- 
rooms is still the same, being 119 square yards, which, on the 
Council Office allowance of space would suffice for 178 children. 
Twenty of these infant schools form separate institutions, towards 
erecting the buildings of which the sum of 2016/. was advanced, 
at different times, by Government, being an average of nearly 101/. 
to each. The total outlay for site, buildings, and first fittings 
amounted to 8098/. 2.y. 8 d., giving an average of 404/. 18s. Id. 
for each, or just four times t he amount granted by Government 
The greatest deficiency is in regard tef play-yards ; the area available 
for offices of every description, approaches, and yards being no 
more, on the average, than twice that of the school-room, measured 
‘within the waifs, or 239 square yards. Those attached to the 
British Schools^eneraliy have the use of the girls’ yard, which is 
seldom of much wider extent, and in only one or two cases are there 
any apparatus for the little gymnastic exercises adapted to the 
years of early childhood. The total outlay upon the schools built 
for infants averages alone 3/. 8s. 3c/. per square yard superficial of 
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internal space ; 21. 5s. Od. per child's space of six square feet ; 
and 7s. 7d. per square foot. I am unable to give any separate 
account of the outlay in the erection of the 21 infant schools 
attached to British Schools, because the outlay is all included in 
a general statement, but it will be seen hereafter that the grouping 
of the schools economises about one-fourth of the above expendi- 
ture, in proportion to each child’s space. 

The total area of the 41 school-rooms is no less than 4871 square 
yards, offering space for 7306 children ; but the number on the books 
of those infant schools which I found m operation was only 5068, 
average attendance 41 58, and the number actually present at 
I bedtime of inspection 4007. When every correction has been made, 
the true statement with regawi to attendance is, that while the 
schools, on the average, present accommodation for 178 children 
in each, the number on the books is 141, the average attendance 
106, and the average number actually present at inspection* 105, 
which is somewhat under tvyo-thirds of the extreme attendance for 
which the rooms are calculated, and allows upwards of one square 
yard superficial lor each child. This attendance is in larger pro- 
portion to the space provided than that which will, I think, be 
found in any other class of public schools for the labouring classes 
in England, and bears decisive testimony to the popular regard for 
those now under consideration. The sehool-roonis generally are 
not only of the ample dimensions which I have stated, but in height, 
warming, lighting, and ventilation, are usually of the best descrip- 
tion yet provided for children of any age, though there is, I regret 
to say, one instance in which the infant school is put into a base- 
ment story of a very cellar-like character.* The greater number 
of the children are brought into them at the most infantile ages; 
and the usual weekly fee is 1 d. y 1 \d., and 2d. ; but in two in- 
stances it is 3d. ; a fee which is paid at Cleckheaton by the factory 
workers and mechanics, and at Islington by the small shopkeepers 
and skilled artisans, who chiefly avail themselves of the school. 

In the 20 infant schools which are separate institutions, one-half 
ol k the current income is supplied by the pence of the children, and 
the other half by subscriptions ; the produce of the former averaging 
26/. Is. 3d. per school, and of the latter 2 71. 15s. 2 d. ; the total 
income of the whole, including some trifling endowments, and 
other advantages, amounting# to 1058/. 3s. Ad., and the average 
to 55/. 13s. 10 d. The total of the expenditure *is stated at 
1 109/. 2s. 7\d. y and the average at 58/. 7s. 6 d. Far a classification 
of the miscellaneous expenditure, I must beg to refer to the tabular 
statements annexed ; but the classes into which thp teachers maybe 
divided, and the scale of their remuneration, demand especial notice. 

• Eleven of the 41 schools have male teachers, each commonly 
assisted more or less by his wife, rather in the character of an 


* Radnor street, City-road. 
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assistant mistress than of a responsible teacher. The emoluments 
of these teachers, including what may be considered as due to the 
female assistance thus rendered, and which is lequisite in every 
infant school, average 08/. 11$ 8fZ. per annum, besides a habitation 
rent-free in six out of eleven cases. In all the other schools, except 
the two which, at the time of my visit, were not in operation, 1 
found a female teacher, aided, in 12 instances out of 28, by an 
assistant mistress, and in one instance aho by a second assistant , 
the average emoluments of the head teacher being 35/. 11s. 2^/. 
per annum, with a habitation in four cases; while those of the 
assistant teachers, where employ ed, a\ eraged 7/ 4s. Tnl per annum, 
without any other advantages. Thus the emoluments of a fenjata 
teacher are about half those of a nujle teacher, or, with an assistant, 
which she should have in almost every case, still under two-thirds; 
a difference which appears to weigh more and more decisively 
with, the local committees in fnvour'of the emplojment of female 
teachers; for the male teacheis die, with tlnce exceptions, cither 
of the older school of tiaining, or alt&gether untrained teachers. 
The allowances to monitors in infant schools, except in that of 
Mrs. A. Pease, of Daihngton, are confined to trilling payments to 
an elder girl, in the character of an assistant mistress, and these 
occur in the case of only two schools. The following table shows 
the sex and training of the responsible teacheis in the 41 schools 
now under notice, in columns which are arranged in a succession 
nearly according with that of the ponods at which the to tellers have 
received their present appointments ; and it is worthy of at ten! ion 
for the tendencies which it indicates: — 
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Hence it is devious that the proportion of female teachers is 
rapidly increasing, and that the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society is required to supply trained teachers for nearly the whole 
of the current appointments. My,experiencc heretofore has supplied 
me with no grounds of argument lor or against the employment of 
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either sex as infant school teachers* for I found good schools and 
bad schools under teachers of both; the character of each appear- 
ing rather to depend upon the date and place of their training* 
than upon any other constant quantity. Certainly a larger pro- 
portion of the schools under mafe than of those under female 
teachers, are in inferior condition, but this result appeared to be 
chiefly attributable to the cause just specified. There is, however, 
the unvarying element of cheapness in the employment of females ; 
and when possessed of a healthful frame and a healthful character, 
it always appeared to me that the female teacher had a sympathetic 
sway over the minds of the children as complete, though less vigo- 
rous, than that exercised by the more purely mental force of the 
male. It is true that this force enables a man to keep up a vigo- 
rous attention among a larger^body of children, and for a longer 
time ; but if the sum requisite to pay him a proper salary be 
available, the diversity of ages and capacities which exist inaftriost 
every numerous infant school will dictate the importance of em- 
ploying it rather in the multiplication of teachers whose services 
will be available for a proper classification of the children, than in 
paying for the services of one of greater bodily resources, when, 
in nine cases out of ten, if all the children be assembled together 
in the same gallery, what he addresses to one-half will be wholly 
unfitted to the capacities of the other, who necessarily become 
unoccupied, uneasy, and unhappy. The course •which the pro- 
moters and patrons of infant schools generally are adopting, appears 
therefore to be one challenging approval rather than giving cause 
for regret, provided that the expenditure on teachers prove as liberal 
only as that on the school-rooms ; and surely the moral agency 
is as valuable as the material means to the great end in view . 
Although there ntay be a wise economy in employing female 
teachers, there is none in underpaying them ; and unless there be 
a general improvement in the salaries, it is not to be expected, 
I think, that a more efficient body of teachers can be induced to 
enter into, (Tr entering, to remain in, the profession of infant educa- 
tion. 

It is bare justice, however, to observe, that there is little want of 
devotion to tlieir duties in any class of the present teachers. Their 
greatest deficiency is in early education. Again, while many, in 
aptitude to teach, are decidedly gifted, it happens not unfrequently 
that there is a want of energy to continue the exertion, even where 
the powers are not at all sapped by vanity; and tb the credit of 
1 he institutions mentioned in the preceding tablefi ought to state 
that coticeit prevails among the teachers in inverse ratio to the 
amount of training which they have received. r Ime more ignorant 
they are of the real nature of the duties and responsibilities w hich 
devolve upon them, the more self-satisfied are they in the pursuit 
of their accustomed technical routine. 

Of an infant school, above every other, it may be asserted that 

p 2 
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“ as is the teacher, so is the school ; M and in rapidly glancing at the 
groups into which the 41 schools now under consideration arrange 
themselves, according to the training of their teachers, we shall 
find a great difference between what is contemplated in the best, and 
what is accomplished in the majority of them. It ought to be 
borne in mind, however, that those schools which are now doing 
least for infant education in its best sense, are for the most part of 
a comparatively early date, and conducted by teachers among the 
best of the time when they were first employed by their several 
committees, upon whom they have the claims of old servants. 

The schools under the teachers classed in the three first columns 
of the preceding table are clearly distinguishable from the rest/d>£' 
a marked inferiority, not in the pumber of children attending 
them, but in classification, order, discipline, methods, and even the 
cleanliness of the children, after makingdue allowance for the cha- 
racter of the population surrounding tfaeh.* Nevertheless, there is 
no want of energy or industry among the teachers of these schools ; 
and some of them have shown an amount of original contrivance 
and ready tact in the pursuit of independent plans of teaching ; 
which, as in the instance of the Union Place School at Norwich, 
is deserving of great commendation. Their prevailing defect is a 
want of better training in the methods of assimilating truth to the 
infant mind ; and a disinclination to seek it, in the conviction, 
natural even to the most original intellect, when sequestered in a 
little dominion of its own (though one only among infants), that it 
is impossible to profit anything by attention to the “novelties” of 
others. 

What may have been the character of the schools from which 
this class of teachers drew their first ideas I fim unable to state, 
but the notions of infant education upon which they are generally 
acting are much too “ intellectual,’* in the most perverse sense. 
Children shut up within four walls from the spontaneous use of 
their senses on the objects around them, here obtain no cultivation 
of their faculties of observation in connexion with the language 
which they are taught, beyond being occasionally required to gi"e 
hard names for the qualities common to every object with which 
they come in contact, as “ natural, artificial, opaque, elastic, inflam- 
mable, porous,” &c. But they are required to work very dog- 
gedly in reading-drafts on the old plans, and to learn off by heart 
texts and recitations, which they do not understand, to be repeated, 
in display , bef<Ve the whole school ; a method of which the ill 
effect is not lessened by Seripture words and sacred subjects fur- 
nishing the matter of its exercise. Texts there are in abundance 
which should be* as familiar to the lips of childhood as to the 


* Bankmeadow, Manchester; Cleckheaton; Lower Moseley-street, Manchester; 
Union-place, Norwich; New-street, Deptford; Hart-street, Cuvent-gardeii ; Latimer 
School, Mile-end ; Haggerstone; Hadieigh ; St. Miles, Norwich. 
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thoughts of ago ; but their force requires opening to the infant 
mind ; and it is little better than casting them by the wayside to 
plant such words not in the conscience but in the vanity of the 
tenderest age. Geometry, arithmetic, geography, and grammar 
set to music, without any mentionable use of the slow processes 
by which alone any of the simplest ideas in them can be conveyed, 
are not less hopeless as means of instruction. The authors of the 
manual most commonly employed in Ibis class of schools* seem 
never to have contemplated quite so raw a use of the materials 
which they have collected, and which form a useful compendium 
of hints for one teaching the highest classes of an infant school; 

in effect the instructions of those who use it assume that the 
faculties of the children have attained a development which their 
labours tend rather to repress than encourage. 

A sound upon the ear is caught, however, just as soon^ and 
repeated far more readily, than an idea in the mind; ansvvers to 
the accustomed queries are obtained from a limited number; and 
a class of older children, tvho ought not to be in an infant school 
at all, are polished up into wonders of reading, writing, and repeti- 
tion for visitors on show days; distracting their attention from the 
failure in what is really the work of the infant school, as much as 
the necessity of attending to that class distracts the mind of the 
teacher from his proper duties. With all this intellectual pressure 
upon the powers of mere technical memory, the ‘reading (age for 
age) is not so far advanced as in the better infant schools; the 
writing is restricted to the show-class of monitors ; and the religious 
knowledge is grievously too verbal and too much restricted to the 
elder children. The latter, however, acquire an outline of the 
history of the Creation, of the Fall, and of our Saviour, to which 
the earnest convictions of the teachers themselves appear to awaken, 
in some instances, a serious regard, although the greater part of the 
instruction passes unheeded over the younger children. The latter, 
still encumbering the large gallery, instead of being made over to 
a proper assistant teacher, are required in vain to keep quiet. 
Happily, nature is here victorious, for even terror will not long keep 
them motionjess without occupation. This want of healthy exercise 
for the faculties of the proper public of the infant school is at the 
root of the whole of the “ rote” system ; and, as a consequence, a 
school upon it is recognizable at a glance by the dingy disorder 
which clouds every proceeding, whether in the gallery or in the 
drafts. For the great mass of the infant children wjhich they contain, 
these older schools, therefore, have few advantages, except those of 
wider space and better air, over the dame schools, between which 
and the more modern infant schools they are, in fact, but an inter- 
mediate link. 

The prevailing want of economy of time in this class of schools 


' The Ini ant Tracher’s Assistant, by T. Bilbj and K. B Kitlgway. 
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is merely a necessary result of other features of their system ; and 
their very defective supply of apparatus is undoubtedly attributable 
in some degree to the methods of their teachers not contemplating 
the use of better means. A few worn-out reading-cards, a few odd 
pictures of animals or Scripture subjects, the little books of a Sun- 
day-school held in the same rooms, with Testaments for the highest 
class, and now and then a counting frame, not unusually form the 
whole outfit. Indeed, their teachers are by no means in a happy 
position; for, with feeble hold on the minds of their lit tie charge, 
they seem generally to have still less on any constant attention from 
their patrons, who are too often content to give t lie general or^le^ 
that the children may be taught to love and fear God, without 
making any close examination to Ascertain whether the methods 
employed in sincere obedience to that injunction do really conduce 
to thV end proposed. 

TvPo infant schools*, in which the training of the children’s 
faculties is little higher than in those already enumerated attain, 
however, to a more healthy tone and a higher discipline, by having 
the tf babies” placed for the most part under the separate tuition of 
very efficient matrons, wives of the several masters, who themselves 
keep ihe rest constantly occupied, it* only in playing and singing, 
when not employed in their brief lessons of reading, repetition, or 
Scripture story.* The game of spelling and writing in chalk, on 
the boarded floor of the New Malton School, is very creditable 
to the ingenuity of its master ; and the children in the Bromley 
and Bow Infant School are so thoroughly imbued with music, that 
it seems to time and harmonise their every movement. Both those 
schools have liberal patrons, and nothing could exceed the cleanly, 
and well-disciplined appearance of the children with which I 
found their ample spaces to be crowded. 

In the 20 schools under teachers trained at the Home and 
Colonial Society’s Normal Seminary, f the ideas of organization, 
methods, and instruction, are such as have already betfn described 
in outline, and are Carried out to an extent varying with the 
capacities, education, aptitude, and amount of training possessed 
by each teacher, and with the amount of aid afforded to each, 
whether by an older child, or by a paid assistant. In nearly all, 
the classification is practically carried to the extent of placing under 
a separate course of management and •instruction, 1. The “babies” 
under three yfcars of age ; 2. The infant children from three to 
six or seven ; aim 3. The “juveniles,” from seven to nine or ten, 


* New Malton and Bromley. 

t Stockton-on-Tees ; North London, or Calthorpe-terrace ; Alnwick; Middles- 
burg*h-on-Tees ; North Owiam; Broad-street Chapel School, Finsbury; Uddnor- 
street, City-ioad ; South Islington ; Abbey-street, Bethnal-green ; Iloruton -street, 
Kensington ; Paik-lane, Kensington-gore ; Ann’s-phice, Hackney-road ; YVychfft* 
Chapel Schools, Stepney; Finchley ; Wisbech ; Coggeshall ; Chelmsford ; Fast 
Dereham; Thetfonl ; Cambridge. 
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where there is such a class. At the Darlington, Coggeshall, arid 
Wyeliffe Chapel Schools the “ babies ” have a separate room, as 
at New Malton; and at all the schools, they enjoy more frequent 
access to the play-ground than the .rest of the children. In some, 
where there is no separate room for them, they have nevertheless 
their own little gallery, commonly curtained off from the rest of 
the room, except during the time of the singing, and physical exer- 
cises ; and the amount of cheerful order which can, without effort, 
be made to prevail among them (infants as they truly are), by 
keeping their little minds constantly occupied, under a kindly sense 
of obedience and duty, is very remarkable. 

* •Tilt' teaching, in whichsoever section, is all addressed to the chil- 
dren collectively, except in reading, after they have learnt the letters 
and how to form syllables witR them; and is enlivened by the usual 
little arts of awakening and sustaining attentipn on the part of each 
and all. That of the bubies” is generally very appropriate, 
wherever there is an assistant teacher; and that of the children in 
the principal gallery seldoTn appeared to be defective in impressive 
gentleness or judicious management of the little audience, though 
frequently in concentration, and in definite application to the con- 
veyance of some new idea, the awakening of some specific sentiment, 
or the engraving of some simple principle, deeply enough to render 
it difficult to efface.* There is, in fact, a general want of higher in- 
vention and higher education, though not to the Extent that I had 
anticipated from observations made in years past; while there is a 
clear and practical recognition that it is by the moral and intel- 
lectual progress of the body of the school that the success of a 
teacher is to be tested. Consequently, whatever defects of strength 
there maybe, the teaching in these schools K on the whole, free 
from vices ; a statement which, considering the past and even the 
present state of infant education generally, I submit as one involv- 
ing the highest praise which it is possible to bestow. Two only, of 
the twenty employed in these schools, are male teachers; both of 
these are possessed of respectable abilities ; and the exertions of 
4h‘ master of the Stock ton-upon-Tees School make it a healthful 
happy nursc;ry, such as the English country towns generally would 
do well to procure. The text books used by the teachers in their 
oral instructions are flit* good ones published by tile Home and 
Colonial Infant School Society. 

To convey the first elements of written language is commonly the 
w ork of the assistant teacher, or even of the respoiyrible teacher ; and 
I was surprised to find that almost universally, i ft whatsoever insti- 
tution the teacher had been trained, the customary “ names'’ of the 
letters were given to the children at once, to 'the neglect ol the 
phonic method ; using that term in its common acceptation to de- 
signate the plan of giving the children as nearly as possible only the 
elementary sounds,” or parts of sounds, indicated by each letter, 
without the name of each, as called, in the alphabet ; notwithstand- 
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ing that tills plan is used in the Home and Colonial Society’s Infant 
Schools* in which so great a majority of them are instructed. In- 
quiring for the reasons of this deviation from the model set before 
them, I received few answers which had not much of vagueness, 
but the impressions of the most intelligent, all seemed to centre 
round such considerations as that, the children, having learned to 
“talk” at home, and to talk with an improved accuracy by means 
of the instruction which they had received in the school, were already 
possessed not only of all the “sounds’ 5 of the letters, but of more 
than thertj are characters in our alphabet to denote ; that the labour 
really to be accomplished in beginning to teach them to read, is to 
get them to connect the elementary sounds, which they are thus ac- 
customed familiarly to hear and to utter, with the arbitrary cha- 
racters, and not less arbitrary combinations of them, which appear 
in our written language ; that by practising them upon words with 
the sound, the utterance, and the meaning of which they are already 
familiar, and helping them to identify the elementary sounds and 
parts of sounds, with the characters and combinations of charac- 
ters by which we express them, they acquire the right use and 
value of these characters, and their combinations, wholly irrespec- 
tive of any “ name, 15 or separate utterance of them, and merely by 
their being forced upon the eye as symbols of the several parts of 
the sounded words which they are using; that .still, though they 
thus learn the value of the letters and their combinations by 
reference to their position in words and syllables with the utterance 
of which they are familiar or familiarised, and not from their sepa- 
rate utterance, yet it is requisite to have unvarying “names” for 
them, that the children may go forward uninterruptedly through 
the spelling exercises, so as to reproduce from memory the cha- 
racters which make up a given word or syllable ;* that for the pur- 
pose of a mere nomenclature of the written signs, the old names of 
the letters are better, because more distinct than the now ones 
which they acquire under the phonic method. Be being better than 
Bh , Be than Dh , Ef than what it is impossible to Write, &c,, 
especially as any supposed more phonic naming of the letters, 
would, after all, fail in offering a complete set of the elementary 
sounds; that the child should not be wholly relieved from, but only 
led, aided, and practised in the analytical exercise which is re- 
quired to enable it to identify with the several letters the different 
vocal elements comprised in even the simplest and most familiar 
words, which elements it no more learns before whole words than 
it gets the idea of whole numbers through fractions ; that to obtain 
this identification oy systematised practice on known Words Is far 
more easy and agreeable than to get into the memory an extended 
alphabet of arbitrary signs, many of them ill distinguished from 
each other, as one made out of our ordinary alphabet must neces- 
sarily be, with their several elements of sound dissociated from 
common forms of expression with the sole purpose of their com- 
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meriting a purely synthetical course of teaching ; and, finally,. that 
parents and committees equally object to the phonic method of 
designating the letters of the alphabe^ the latter being apt to regard 
it as an affectation on the part of the teacher, and the former being 
indignant that their children are not taught “ even to know their 
letters/* as they believe that they do not, when, coming to conso- 
nants, they name them only with a struggling aspirate instead of 
an intelligible vowel sound, and that to which they have been accus- 
tomed. These two latter reasons, combined with their own want 
of faith in it, universally determine the teachers to abandon the 
phonic system, beyond such use of it, in the slow and variously 
sll^pended utterance of words, as enables the little ones to identity 
the several elementary sounds wtah the several letters and combina- 
tions of letters by which they are respectively represented. yf 
The defection from authority in this matter ^is carried ev^n a 
step further. The teachers sometimes object to the “ Reading 
Disentangled” cards, which, they are taught at the parent institu- 
tion to use in connexion with the phonic system. The objections 
most intelligently stated were three; first, that they do not furnish 
a sufficiently clear and succinct series of little words conveying 
familiar ideas, on which to practise the children in attaching the 
written characteis to the different sounds of the language which 
they are already speaking, without being identified with which the 
children repeat a number of sounds mechanically without having 
identified the current value of those characters ; second, that the 
pictures on every one of the cards given to image forth a meaning 
in the words, instead of the words being such as would find images 
already in the infant mind, are not only useless, but in some degree 
detrimental to progress* by arresting the attention of the infants, when 
the great object, and the great difficulty, at their little reading 
stations, is* to get ihem to look at the characters themselves, and 
identify ihem with the several sounds, as they repeat them, aud 
which otherwise trickle off from the ear and the tongue without any 
such identification being made ; and thirdly, th5t this succession of 
cards occupies the children too long with mere detached words and 
sentences, often *too remote from their comprehension, without 
sufficient interspersion of little narrative pieces which would weave 
into intelligible and intelligent use each new acquirement. Still, 
Ihe gradation of lessons in the early cards has its merits^ and the 
teacher at Middlesbo rough had adopted a very systematic plan for 
avoiding the difficulties last mentioned. It was, in teaching the chil- 
^ dren their letters, # to have them exercised, and at tl^e same time 
* amused, by means of large letters on separate bits ot card, w'hich 
they were required to name, when arranged so as to spell a 
monosyllabic word describing some familiar object, or, from among 
a heap of them, to find and arrange such as would spell that word, 
at first when the letter next wanted was named, and afterwards 
w ithout its being ponied ; an exercise tp which that of picking up 
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various forms out of a heap had served as a very usdful introduc- 
tion. The next step was with the cards of /he British and 
Foreign Society’s First Book, /he only disadvantage of which con- 
sisted in that the children were too apt to get off by heart the 
pretty little verses which occur on some of them, when they ceased 
forthwith to pay attention to the several letters and words composing 
such verses; a defect which might be remedied by there being more 
matter placed on the cards, or at all events, upon such as come 
later in the series. The next step was to advance the little pupils 
to the simplest of the same Society’s Scripture cards; and judging 
from its results this course appeared to be a judicious one. 

Some teachers, however, in tlveir inability to reconcile themselv?sTo 
the disuse of the common names of the letters, reject every other 
element of the phonic method, and go to the old dogmatic plan of 
making the children learn the letters and the names of them 
arbitrary signs, and then, by the blundering practice of years, to 
discover and. remember, as well as they can, the real value of each 
and of their various combinations. This is decidedly reprehensible*, 
being a total dereliction of the whole duty of the teacher, to aid tin* * 
child in a consistent progress, both analytically, in discovering, iden- 
tifying, and naming the several vocal elements, and synthetically 
in their recombination in written language. For ail the first steps 
in the discharge of this duty, tile reading-frame and letter-box afford 
the most efficient aid that I have yet seen brought to bear, in super- 
sedence of the old methods, especially when used upon familiar 
words. When these form the text, pictures, which are justly liable 
to the objection made against them in teaching to read, are not 
required to .vivify the word, with which the children are already 
associating an idea mote vivid than any picture will convey to them. 
When familiar words are not used there is more plea for, the use of 
pictures, but the remedy is almost as bad as the original fault 
which seems to demand its application. The great want is of 
some very cheap apd simple manual to guide the- teacher in the 
use of the reading-frame and letter-box ; next, the adoption of a 
more popular series of progressive reading cards than those now 
chiefly in use ; and thirdly, the general use of some simplej£rs£ hook 
for the children from five to six years of age, to read alternately 
with simple passages of Scripture. 

To brii?g the little ones forwafd from reading syllables of two 
letters, if ncN, from learning the alphabet, to reading easy sentences, 
is the work of the monitors at the reading-drafts, where the lessons 
used appear^! often to be in no consistent gradavion. ^Considering 
their age, and the merely technical duties which are required of them, 
these monitors are very respectable little agents. They form the 
principal part of a top class which receives special instruction from 
the teacher, commonly out of school hours, and is usually taught 
to write in copy-books. Generally, too, the boys are engaged in 
writiug, or scrawling outlines of objects, on slates, while the girls are 
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plying tho needle; and in the unpreteuding school at Middles- 
borough-on-Tees, the amount of cheerful application of little hands 
in chalking, scrawling, writing; and « »wing, showed a praiseivorthy 
zeal on the part of its matron, which is well worthy of imitation. 
Indeed there is a general want of tnore employment for the fingers 
in the infant schools, with at least a pretence of utility and industry 
in it. There is much more of such application in these modern 
schools than in those of an older pattern, but there is yet room for 
progress, as well to the recreation as to the moral and intellectual 
advantage of the children. Their imitative faculties are at this early 
p^od of their lives in full vigour, and to give them a useful direc- 
tion may implant habits of inc^stry and perseverance for life. In 
only two of the schools did I see prepared surfaces on the walls for 
the children’s chalking, and in only one was these any use of tllem. 

The discipline of the more modern schools presents a very kappy 
contrast to that of the older, and is maintained without rewards and 
without punishments, excepf the universallyconfessed “pat on the 
arm,” applied in cases of perversity to the “babies.” The happy 
open countenances of the children, the freedom of their intercourse 
with the teachers, and the order and easy control presetted by the 
latter, are, indeed, ample evidence to the prevailing goodness of the 
discipline, if that term be at all applicable to relations so gentle as 
those which subsist between the best teachers and the children 
under their care. And yet there are infant schools to which the 
children do not like to come ; and where they do not a change is 
certainly required. 

The good effects of an infant-school training are readily per- 
ceived in schools for older children, to which those who have been 
subject to its best inffuences have been transferred. Well-combed 
hair with wits as orderly, open countenances with gentleness of 
demeanor, show forth the praises of their former teachers, amidst 
the general rout of many a British School, collected from the 
kitchens of the dames, and from the disorder o f the streets or even 
the home. That their appearance should challenge notice is a fair 
indication of the comparatively limited progress that has yet been 
made in the infant education of the poor. More teachers and 
more means are wanting in every direction ; for the success of the 
existing schools, under all their imperfections ai^d disadvantages, 
show r s that the mass of the population has declared injheir favour. 
It must not be supposed, however, that all who leive them are 
possessed of even tne little arts of scholarship exhibited in their 
highest closes. 'To read an easy little narrative lesson, have the 
first notions of numbers, and be able to write on a slate, is a high 
standard of accomplishments for the greater number on leaving. 
And so far from the children who enter the British and National 
Schools being generally possessed of this amount of instruction, it 
is bare justice to the teachers in them to assume that the children 
put under their charge have, as a" whole, been totally neglected. 
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until the time of their entering withiu the walls of these insti- 
tutions* • . ' ‘ ’*• 

It will have been gathered from the preceding table, that*, 
besides the 20 infant schools under teachers from the Home and 
Colonial Society’s Normal School, there are five others under 
teachers of modern training ; two are under female teachers trained 
for girls’ schools at the Normal School of the British and Foreign 
Society, and are well qualified in manners, disposition, and capa- 
cities for the posts to which they have been transferred by their 
several committees, but want more of special instruction in the 
management of infant faculties, and consequently proceed to load 
the memory too much with words, without having implant^l^a 
sufficient stock of consistent idea^ to vivify them.* Two others 
are schools under teachers trained under Mr. Stow’s superintend- 
ance^ at the Normal School in Glasgow ; one a female teacher, f 
the children under whose care are almost entirely under four years 
of age ; her capacities and goodness of disposition being scarcely 
appreciated by the parents, in connexion with some trifling 
northern intonations. The other is a master of some sixteen years 
experience, employed by a liberal committee, J and who, having 
ready access to the children’s hearts, soon got around him a very 
flourishing school, in spite of some prejudices against the last linger- 
ing vestiges of his Scottish rhythm, the trifling peculiarity of which 
is noticed by the parents in proportion to the excess of their own 
provincial ignorance. The best, however, of these five schools is 
that under the patronage of Mrs. Anna Pease, in Bridge-street, 
Darlington, under a young and able female teacher, trained in the 
Kildare-place Institution, and Cole- alley Infant School, Dublin, 
aided by two assistants, and enjoying a luxury of apparatus. 

The Park-lane School, Kensington, though included among those 
whose teachers were trained at the Home and Colonial Society’s 
Institution, has rather the character of a village school for girls and 
infants ; for individual prevails over collective instruction, and it was 
designed by its benevolent found! ess, Miss Gray, not for a popu- 
lous district, but for the special advantage of one of those peculiarly 
neglected localities which are too common in the neighbourhood 
of our large cities. The Beach School at Caister, near Yarmouth, 
is included among the infant schools having untrained teachers, 
but is merely a hamlet school unck j r a young woman, who has the 
advantage o>* the personal superintendence of a judicious patroness. 
The Hadleig&i Infant School, under a young female teacher, very 
much resemhjes the latter in character, though wot in locality. 

. The annexed tables are in continuation of those appended to 
my first Report. They comprise the statistics not only of the 
infant schools, but of all the others which I have visited since that 
Report was made. To have substantiated their results has, I 

* Morpeth and Tynemouth. -f Barnard Caatle. J Derby* 
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think, been worthy of the labour bestowed upon their compilation. 
It has, however, together with the preparation of the present preli- 
minary notice of the infant schools, occupied the whole of the brief 
period assigned by the existing scheme of inspection for reporting 
the results of local labours, as a temporary respite from their 
pursuit Without the express orders of the Lord President, I am 
under the necessity, therefore, of deferring to a future opportunity 
all description of the operations of the British Schools generally ; 
to submit an outline of which I propose, with his Grace's permis- 
sion, to seize the occasion of completing my first tour of inspection 
among all those which have received aid from Government 
tffrtlughout England and Wales. 

m 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

w * 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Joseph Fletcher. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth , Esq., 

Secretary to the Committee of Council on Education . 


Notr. — T he averages in all the following Tablet are struck by the total number of 
Schools enumerated in them, or by the total number of cases brought to 
account in each column, according as the sense demands. 
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years ol age id. 


Q 2 
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, British Schools ; Children on the Books, generally 


, Oath4 Books 

during the last Six Months. 

Average Attendance 
during the last Six Months. 

Actually Present 
at the Time of Inspection 

StHMat, S.p^.ltHoom. 

•to, the Intent SdMol, ““IScIwl" 

in some instances 
attached to them 

[Same Rooms 
and Schools, 

Separate Rooms 
and Schools. 

Same Rooms 
and Schools 

Separate Rooms 
and Schools. 

Same Rooms 
and Schools 


School s^S t George a H Thu has become a Roman Catholic school, and the priest objecting to an " oUcia) ” Inspection, I dul not 


101 Fisher Street, Red 1B0 19O 

Lam Square I 

108 Chigwall Row I 

104 Enfield 150 100 *50 


85 57 W f , „ 

150 100 *50 1*0 [ 80 *U0 


108 Guildford . . . 
V 

107 Fttraham , . , 

108 Dorkmg .... 


100 Uxbridge , . .* 
110 Waltham Abbey . 


75 

* 

Bt 

76 Wir k 

Clap, 

7 Crnwfoi 
Harbour 

berwell ’ • • 

78 Lcipslc Road. G. 

well • * 

79 Mortlake (Churclu 

II Abbey Street, Bethm. 
Green 


5 I Stratford, near Bre f 00 

6 Stoke Newmgf 

7 I Barbican ( 

I Well Court), * • 


Garden * • • • 
1 Homton St 

Owen *r> **• 
l Power 
wic' 

Fortin adoc and Tre* 
1 1 raadoc British School, 

] North Wales 


150 

100 

.. 

7* 

80 

40 

140 

US 

180 


68 

*37 

125 


r 

0 


185 

about 

161 

60 

170 

100 


75 

. 183 

180 

420 

150 

250 

96 


115 80 105 

..48 48 


66 83 00 

100 ' 80 180 


76 84 110 
10O 88 188 


1« .. 140 .. .. .. 170 . 170 


54 ( 24 78 

110 .. 110 


HO 05 235 
.. | 50 50 


120 240 % 
100 4*0 .. 


50 28 7« 

105 05 200 


170 .. 170 

150 50 200 


120 00 210 

55 55 

about 

122 100 222 


180 80 260 

.. I .. 

150 90 240 


1*0 Holyhead 

180 Bangor* . 


182 [ Oswestry , 
83 Wet n. . 


40 18 59 

about I 
40 75 115 

IdO, 180 200 


184 Chester-^., Wrexham 64 . 94 

85 N e wcastl e-under- Ly ne U0 l 105 Si5 

86 Stafford 100, 45 144 


83 12 45 

about I 

80 60 90 

90 00 180 

50 .. 50 

80 70 150 


2U 011 78 

68 60 128 

48 . | 48 

81 52 13J 

72 46 im 


* The Bangor School u omitted from the totals and the average* in this u in the preceding table, and for the same r< 


on Britiih and Foreign Infant Schools. fflp 


Attending, ’bnd Actually Present : Agei; and Weekly F aymtni fr^continued. 


Infant School* attached 
to British Schools 

Ages at which the Children 
gSdefalty cent* to School. 

Ages at which the Children 
geoenJly leave School. 

* 

On the 
Book* 

Average 

Attend* 

Actually 

Patent 







c 

during 
last o 

aoco 
laat 8 

at Inspec- 
tion. 







Veckly Payments for each 

Child, and Grounds 

nonthn. 

months 

Boys. 






upon which the Feet an 





Girls, 

Infants. 

Boys 

Girls. 

Infants. 


Total 
toy* and 
Girl* 

Total 
Boys and 
Girls 

Total 
Boys and 


- 






Girls 








Same 

Same 

Same 








Room 

Room 

Room 








make an 

y cxammat 

ion of the c 

tildren whate 

ver. 








s . 

eto7 



About 10 



8 d. each , finding their own 




3 to 5| 






copy books and slates. 



I V 

6 toil 

.. • 

10 to 12 

10 to 12 


2d , but when more than two 









from one family only id. 

* * 


#v 

Ages fnngc 

Ages range 


Agu» range 

Ages range 


id , and id for each child from 




very low 

very low 


very low 

very lowj 


same family, when more than 
one are sent • 


## 

• • 


Under 8 

* . 


14 


Id , which pays also for books 










of the writers and cottons 
and needles, fcc , of the girls. 




Under 6 

Under 8 

a* 4 

10 to 12 

10 to 12 

f „ 

2d , the writen firulng their 

— 









own copy books. 

** 

•• 

** 

About 7 ^ 

b to 8] 

** 

11 to 12 

About 12 

*• 

1st class 7» ed per quarter, 
2nd class 2d per week , chU- 










dren nominated by sub- 




0 



10 



senbert. Id per week. 

Id. 

# , 


• • 

5 ' 

5 


10 

io 

* a 

2d every child , more than one 










from same family id. 

•* 

- •• 

** 

9 to 10 

3 

*• 

11 

n 

** 

2d. reading and writing on 
slates , 8d. ditto, with copy 
writing and first rules of with- 










mctio , 4 d ditto, with mental 










arithmetic, geography, and 
history , 6 d ditto, with geo* 



„ 

8 



12 to 13 

„ 


metry, linear drawing, per- 
spective, mensuration, Ac. 


,, 


7 

b 


About 11 

About 11 

- 

2s. per quarter, which is about 










2d. per week , and when more 
than one in family, only one- 
half, but the latter arrange- 
ment to be discontinued. 




About 7 

About 7 


11 to 12 

11 to 12 


Id. 


.. 

• 

.. 

About 6 

• • 

**J 

About 11 


2d. 

- 

•• 


About 8 

f About 8 

•• 

About lv, 

About 11 

•• 

I jd , and those who leam book- 
wnting 2d. 



.. 

About 7 

About 7_ 

.. 

12 to 13 

Very early 


Ijd , and those who leant book* 

* •• 

•• 

;• 

3 to 7 

3 to 7 J 

•• 

About 11 

About ll 

•• 

writing 2d 

2d reading, id, ditto, with 
writing , 8a ditto, with lessons 










taken to be learned at hqftm. 

** 

•• 

•• 

6 to 7 

7 to 8 

•• 

About 11 

About 11 

- 

id boys’ junior class , M, Se- 
nior , id girls’, 
lid per week 

2 d per week. 



„ 

eAbout 5 

Abouv 5 ~ 


About 18 . 

About 12 

..f 


•• 


About 8 

About 6 

• • 

About 12 * 

About 12 

• 



, f 


8 to 8 

7 to 8 

„ 

IrTCgular 

10 to 11 


3d if writing on slates only. 

.. 

• 

.. 

About 8 

About 8 

.. 

i 1 13 to 14 

| 1 13 to 14 


and 4d if writing m copy 
books. 

is. id per quarter reading aad 
spelling, 8s. 8d. ditto, with 









, 

wtitrag, English grammar. 





* * 





and geography , bt. ditto, 
with arithmetic, Ac. 

** 

•• 

•• 

About 7 

" 


12 to 14 

** 

• m 

Ss. per quarter beginners , Si. 
reading and spelling ; 4s. 
ditto, with writing , 3s. ditto, 
with other branches, 6s the 








18 to 14 


oldest boys. 


.. 

•• 

8107 

8 to 7 

• • 

13 to 14 


Id. 

• 


ft 

8t^7 

8 to 7 


12 to 13 

It to 13 

r 

Id. 


,, 

.. 

b to 12 

3 to IS 

.. 

13 to U 

13 to 14 

„ 

2d., but all more than two from 




About 10 



13 

• 


a family come free. 

Id. 




Under 8 

Under 8 

.. 

8 to 10 

8 to 10 


id. 


„ 


About 7 

k 3 to 4 

.. 

About 8 

11 to 18 

,, 

2d., 4d , and 8d^ 


a 

About 







*50 

200 

200 

About 0 

8 or 0 

8 to 4 

About 2 

10 to 11 

8 to 7 

Id. .throughout. 
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Including 50 infanta. 




2 $ 


on British arUt'tforoiffit ihfdni Schools. 




Infant 

Scbaols attached 

■ ■ 1 ■ 

Agee aiswhich the Child** 

i.M.-fMn.v.-.vT 

Agee «l which the Children 


to British School*. 

generally come to School. 

generally leave School. 


xx ths 

Average 

Actually 
Present 
at Inspec- 
tion. 








urmg 
ast 6 

ance 

lasts 






i 

WeeklT Payments for each 

Oh Id, and gross* s 


months. 

Boy*. 

Girl*. 


Boys. 

Girl*. 

Infanta. 

upon which the Pees ore 
Graduated where not uniform 




Intent*. 


Total 

Total 








ft and 
rtrls. 

Boys and 
Girls 

Boys and 
Girls. 








ame 

Same 

Same 








oom. 

Room. 

Room 











7 to 8 



About#) 

About 11 


iW. and 2d forThoee who write 









in copy books. 




5 to 7 



8 to 9 



2d and 3d. for those who write 


,, 







in copy books 




8to7 

8 to 10 

# # 

» 12 to Id 

About 13 


2d and 8d. for thosd who write 









m copy books. * 




About 8 



11 to 12 

11 to 12 

^ • 

Id. * 




8 to 7 

6 to 7 


10 to 12 

10 to 12 


2d and 8d. for those who write 








m copy books. • 




8 to 8 

6 to 8 


11 to 13 

11 to 13 


2d , but never more than 4 d 




• 




from one family. 




About 7 



About 12 

About 12 


2d. * 



*• 

6 


•• 

10 to 11 

** 

Free, except Id. for those wife 
write in copy books. 





6 to 7 



About 1 1 



id. 


•• 

•• 

About 8 

About 8 


About 14 

About 12 


2d. per week, or 1* 8d. per 
quarter for children of working 
men , ad. per week, or 2s. 3a. 



















per quarter for children of 



• 







tradesmen. 

K9 

80 

85 


- 

2 to 4 

** 

•• 

6 to 7 

lid , and 8d for those who 
write in copy books. 



About 








‘ 50 

50 

About 7 


2 to 4 

About 11 


6 to 7 

2d , except a few in the infant 







school, who only pay Id. 

.. 



5 to 8 

5 to 8 

" 

12 to 13 

12 to 13 

- 

Id , and 2d those who write in 
copy books. 



About 







2d , except a few, who pay 

120 

100 

100 

5 to 7 

About 8 

2 to 4 

11 to 12 

11 to 12 

6 to 7 

4d for boys , girls id. 

21. mechanics’, shopkeepers', 




About 7 

0 to 9 


About 12 

About 12 


** 


i 



; 



and farmers’ cluldreu , and 










writing 4d. ; Id. agricultural 
labourers’ children, and writ- 



■ 



IV 




ing 2d 



„ 

About 7 

About 7 


About 11 

About 11 

„ 

2d for one, and id. for every 

** 







additional child from same 





• 





family. Tradesmen’s chil- 
dren ad. for the same, with 
book-writing, and id with 
grammar and linear draw- 




t 






ing. 


,, 


5 to 6 

5 to 8 


9 to 10 

9 to 10 


Free. 

109 

80 

7o 

About 7 

About 7 

2 to 4 

About 10 

About 10 

0 *to 7 

2d. 




6 to 8 

7 to 9 


H> to 12 

10 to 12 


2d., and Id. for each child more 




• 





than one from same family. 




5 t©7 

6 to 7 

## 

10 to 11 

10 to 11 ( 

„ 

8* tradesmen’s children , and 








labourers 2d. or 8d. for two, 
and 4d. if more than two from 




• 


8 to 7 

6 to 7 


About 12 

About 12 


same tamily. 

Boys 2d., ’except tradesmen’s 


f ” 


• 





children, who pay 6 d. Girls, 




About 7 



About 10 


.. 

2d , or 3d. for two. 




About 7 

M 


About 12 


.. 

2d. 




5 to 8 


# # 

9 to 10 


.. 

2d., and id. for each more than 



About 







one from same family. 

£80 

| ICO 

150 

6 to 10, 

7 to 11 

2 to 4 

About 12 

12 to Id 

6 to 7 

2d., and Id. for each more than 




• 



• 

one from the same family. 

057 

| 1.578 

1,556 

| ... i .. I .. i .. 




H7 

| 143 

1U | | | | .. 

•* 
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Table I. (&)~BRmiii .Schools; Income, ro„ 


r— 




Annual income. 

• 















J 












Britiih School* , 








Salary or otl 











Is 

with the Infant School* 

Subsen p- 

Collce- 


From 






Si 


tions in 

From 

From 





il 

attached to them. 

t 

tions and 

Coogrega- 

Endow- 

School 

other 

Total. 


Master of 


Donations. 

tions or 

meats. 

lee*. 

Sources. 



Day 

School for 

M istree 



Meetings 





of Boys’ 

of Girls 

a 

i 





1 


Sqhool. 

both Boys 
ami Girls. 

^School 



A *• d 

A *. d 

£. *. d. 

A* *. d. 

A- d. 

A. «. d. 

£. t. d. 

jt‘. ». d. 

A- *. 

» 

New Broad Street School, 

02 16 6 

V 17 5| 


140 0 0 

26 10 0 

28 7 8 11$ 

80 0 0 

50 0 


W^ltecross Pln$e, Wilson 
•Street, Finsbury 










70 

Protestant Dissenting Chanty 
School, W ood Street. Spitnl- 

47 0 0 


38^ 0 

44 0 0 

*• 

123 0 0 

57 13# 
with houwT 


86 


fields. 










7 » 

City Road Chapel Schools, 
Radnor Street. 

67 4 1 

"70 1 0 


215 4 3 


352 10 3 

130 0 0 


55 0 






• 



Flint 



7» 

Somh Islington and Tcnton- 

r 60 0 0 

20 0 0 

£ .. 

*73 1 9 

20 0 0 

373 1 9. 

100 0 0 


50 0 


t ill e School*. 






Second 

50 0 0 




73 

Gascoigne ’Place Schools, 
Cnstle Street, Bethnal 

02 5 0 



68 0 0 

” 

150 5 0 

70 0 0 

” 

184 0 


Greets. 










7® 

Wtrtemberg Place, Clapham 
Crawford Street, Coal-har- 

110 0 0 

80 0 0 


89 0 0 

12 0 0 

241 0 0 

120 fl 0 


49 0 

77 

86 6 0 



75 18 4 

6 0 0 

163 4 4 

83 0 0 


40 0 


bour-lane, Camberwell. 










78 

Leipsic Road, Camberwell , 

45 0 0 

M 


73*0 0 

10 0 0 

130 0 0 

70 0 0 










with house. 



78 

Mortlake (Churchfiold) . . 

20 0 0 



40 0 0 


60 0 0 

50 0 0 


40 0 

81 

Abbey Street, Bethnal Green 

89 17 6 

5 5 0 

|§ 

350 13 10 

17 12 0 

468 8 4 

164* 1 11 

.. 

62 8 






Special 

sUDsrrip- 


with house. 





Twig Folly, Bethnal Green . 





tions 

about 





88 

14 0 0 

,, 


55 0 0 

80 0 0 

149 0 0 

70 0 0 

ia 

|# 

85 

Stratford, hear Bow . . . 

, fl5 0 e 



28 12 0 


113 12 0 

10 12 0 



88 

Stoke Newington .... 
Barbican (Jacob’s IVell 
Court.) 

*112 5 « 



76 8 11 

12 16 0 

2(11 10 5 

to 0 0 


52 0 

87 

Supported b 

y a subscri 

ption raiscc 

among six o 

ongrcgation 

s, jointly wit 

i a Boys’ Sch 

ool in Mon 

knell Str* 

38 

Hart Street, Covent Garden . 

110 0 0 

22 0 0 


185 0 0 

8 0 0 

325 0 0 

90 0 0 


50 0 

88 

Hornton Street. Kensington . 
Hammersmith, Chiswick, and 

|85 0 0 

,, 


95 0 0 

11 0 0 

171 0 0 

65 0 0 


45 0 

80 

5<1 010 

8 0 0 


39 16 4 

, 8 

117 16 4 

1 t3 0 0 


43 0 


Tumham Green. 








51 

Power Street, Woolwich . . 

24 0 0 

5 0 0 


47 2 6 

7 10 0 

83 12 6 

70 0 0 

r (( 


m 

Great George Street, Ber- 
mondsey. 

3 0 0 

.. , 


50 ^ 

10 0 0 

63 0 0 

to 0 0 


'• 

94 

Silver Street, Rotherhithe . 

Brentford 

44 o;o 

3 0 0 


"p !ro 


87 0 0 

68 0 0 
with bouse 


( # ) 

M 

• 71 17 6 

2 16 2 


106 18 2 

10 2 % 

191 14 4 

89 11 4 


59 9 

96 

North London, Calthorpe 

120 0 0 

45 0 0 


195 0 0 

54 0 0 

414 0 0 

no 0 0 


15 0 


Terrace, Gray’s Inn Lane. 









98 

Hackney Road, Westmore- 

0 0 

16 0 0 


124 8 0 


157 3 0 

80 0 0 


! (50 0 


land Street, Weymouth 
Terrace 









99 

Bnxton Hill . , , ,'" r . 

63 0 0 

I 10 0 


55 0 0 

4 0 0 

123 10 < 

93 0 0 


i( 

100 

WvclifTe Chapel Schools, 

1 Information 

inaccessible* owing to 

absenco of the officer* of the School Committee. 




Philpot Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney. 

Prince’s Square Schools, St. 









101 

School abandoned to the use of Jmii Population 

22 10 0 

22 10 0 


a Schools under 


George’s in the F.a»t. 










10B 

Fisher Street, Red Lion 
Square 

Chigwell Row 

40 0 0 

16 0 0 


90 0 0 

.. 

146 6 0 

80 0^0 

.. * 

.. 

108 

28 1 0 

5 0 0 

** , 

19 8 0 

5 0 0 

57 4 0 

•• 

» 

- 

UM 

Enfield 

70 11 6 

2 9 4 

12 2 8 

60 8 0 

12 15 6 

148 7 0 

70 0 0 


50 0 

Wi, 

Guildford 

IB p 0 



7 7 0 

1 13 0 

28 2 0 


30 0 

107 

F am ham .... 

« t n 


,, 

♦too 


62 0 0 


63 0 0 


108 

a- 

47 0 0 

15 0 0 


7* 0 0 


134 0 0 

no 0 0 


40 0 

100 

Uxbridge X 

56 15 0 


20 *0 0 

25 0 0 


101 15 0. 

to 0 0 



110 

Waltham Abbey .... 

22 10 6 

8 0 0 

2'0 0 

23 16 0 


58 6 6 

with house. 
CO 0 0; 


7 16 

111 

Sheernesa 

5 0 0 



89 0 0 



75 0 0 


14 0 

IIS 

Canterbury ...... 

Dover (bey’s school only! . 

U) 9 0 

# A 

, d 

63 18 8 



80 0 0 


118 

40 0 0 

15 0 0 

.. 

53 0 0 

.. 

108 b 0 

Si 0 0 

.. 

* t # 

114 

Folkestone ...... 

110 2 1 



47 9J 2 

13 18 1 

171 4 4 

eo 0 0 


80 0 







Girls’ 

with house. 



115 

Hosting* 

22 10 fl 

2 10 0 


15 0 0 

2 5 0 

42 5 0 



40 0 

118 

Union Charity Schools, 
Middle Street, Brighton. 

89 2 2 

33 12 9 
extra- 


*0.0 6 

1 9 6 

174 4 11 

78 2 9 

• • t 

89 17 

117 1 

i North Lane Schools, Brighton 

37 2 0 

ordinary. 


136'7 11 

8 18 8 

197 9 8 

120 13 5 

,, 

44 9 

‘ 

Carried forward « . . 

2,118 16 0 

356 2 5f| 66 2 8 

3,308 9 6 

852 17 3 

6,192 7 10$ 2,846 14 9 

65 0 0 

1,059 T 


( # ) Salary included In that of master, her husband. 




oh British and Foreign Infant Schools. 


hat Source*^ Expenditure on what Objects. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 


nuneration of Teacher* and Monitor., 


Miscellaneous Expenditure m the past Year. 


M outer Mistress Prcsentsto Furniture 

of Infant of Infant Mfctrbss* Mom,or ® Re P< ur *. and Ap- 



ToUl of Total. 
Other Miacell*. 

Expenses. neous Ex- 
penditure. 



Six An- Two As- 
sistants sistante 
50 0 0 86 li 6 37 17 6 


l 19 0 15 8 0 | 0 13 0 1 17 11 10 1 8 14 1*1 61 17 7 1 104 5 11*1 3570 4 11* 


0 17 4 U^l 31 1 14 4 8 10 0 25 12 4 45 5 8 13952 

Infant 

School 

10 ft 0 .. 12 13 5 .. 22 0 4 6 3 0 104 12 3 145 18 0 866 6 0 

Infant Including 

School * rent, Ac. 

7 16 0 15 12 0 85 v 0 7 10 0 7 10 0 5 0 0 40 0 0 85 00 35880 


40 0 0 .. 11 5 9 4 18 0 18 7 0 74 1<; 9 179 16 9 

• About 

7 10 0 . 500 8 14 0 45 00 ^ 4 0 242 4 0 

14 16 9 6 Id 4 6 Id 5 5 6 0 25 4 4 58 13 10 198 13 10 

500 .. 600 10 00 10 76 81 76 107 If « 

. 6 0 0 6 0 0 3 0 0 8 0 0 17 0 0 107 0 0 

If 19 3 6 11 6 29 14 1 20 19 7 24 6 4 94 lCf 9 497 14 5 


ided from the parliamentary Grant. 


.. 40 00 10 00| 10 0 0 3 0 0 3 5 6 . 66 5 6 136 50 

8 8 8 5 6 9 .. I 10 0 0 | 2 0 0 8 18 6 id 5 si 1IO 5 11 

.. Not stated in detail J (« 11 9I 177 11 0 



. 20 0 0 

1 0 0 4 17 3 

1 0 0 16 8 10 


59 3 4 319 8 4 

85 5 1* 189 5 4 


,. 10 0 0 9 3 4 20 00 

,. I 10 18 2i| 4 7 0 15 2 8 

Not stated in aet til t 16 12 1 
Including 
rent. 

,. 8 15 7 16 6 1 5 8 0 

500 080 13 20 

400 500 126 


Expenditure not giten m further detail, but, if equal to the 199 0 0 (439 0 0 

income, say — 

.. I .. j 15 001 10 00, 300)000 3400 164 00 


3 0 0 21 16 2* 


7 15 6 5 9 10 6 6 


enntendenre ctfn Roman Catholic Priest, and not inspected, 


41 7 9*1 189 7 9* 


15 3 0 15 3 0 


h 0 0 4 0 O <0 00 8400 140 12 0 


757 1 18 0 


i 11 14 7 58 14 7 


.. 16 1 8 .. 9 0 0 3 3 3 11 3 4 39 7 10 150 7 10 

8 10 0 .. 0 14 5*220 « 6 6 5* 36 0 5* 

.. r . .. 2 0 0 2 0 0 .. 4 0 0 74 4 0 

,. .. .. 5 0 0 I 15 O £ 10 0 12 50 132 50 

0 0 0 1 6 8 9 3 3 5 19 2 4 0 0 5 10 81 14 11 97 14 11 


' .. ,. .. I 8 0 2 10 0 

.. 300100500 

.. 0 11 7 .. 4 16 0 2 10 10 8 6 0 

5 0 0 10 0 0 .. .. .« 16 18 9 


SO 4 5 100 4 5 
26 18 9 104 18 9 
About 

£2 10 0 158 15 0 


2 10 5 5 0 0 

1 6 0 2 16 6 ‘ 


110 (I 1 10 0 5 0 0 13 0 0 55 10 0 

5 15 0 680 916 23 16 0 1482» 


0fl85 0 0 [ 199 0 0 |>2» 15 


.. 10 0 0 3 2 0 Not etated m detail 16 16 11* 192 0 2* 


0 8 6 |»75 19^8 |414 % 3 1*| 73 a 8 [291 9 6 |188 15 5*j556 8 3 |3 ,884 18 3*| 6,505 2 0* 
(+) His wife, wUoee alary te included in the noeter'e. 









m 


MA Pktetir'i feprtt 


Table I. (C»)— Baitnii ftoBopLSj tqewne, fro? 

jzi r- ...^ " " v . - — - 




ANNUAL I NOD HE. , 


t 

jBnM admit • ' 
with tbs fafant Schools 







Salary or otfc 

If 


Collec- 








in some instances 

Subscrp- 

tions In 

Prom 

From 

From 





attached to them. 

tions and 

Cuugrega- 

Endow- 

School 

other 

Total. 


Master of 


II 

Donations. 

tions or 

tnma 

Fees. 

Sources, 


Master 

Day 

School for 

M utrm 

f & 


Meetings. 




Of Boys’ 

of Girtt 

£ 

L 








. School. 

both Boys 
and Girls. 

School 

* , 


£. s. i. 

£. i. <L £. ». i. 

£■ t. d. 

jt. *. d. 

£. a. d. 

£. a. d. 

£ ». d. 

£- t- 

V 

Brought forward . . 

2,113 16 0 

806 2 5f 

66 3 8 

8,308 9 6 

352 17 8 

6,192 7 lOf 

2,846 14 V 

65 0 0 

1,059 8 

lie 

Para ham 

10 0 0 



30 0 0 


40 0 0 


40 0 0 


lie 

Southampton 

64 11 o 



106 17 6 

20 U 0 

192 S 6 



41 0 

1*1 

Havant 

16 6 0 


M, 

5 0 0 

## 

21 0 0 




m 

IS 

Hyde (Isle of Wight) , . . 

30 0 0 

20 0 0 

80 0 0 
duper-ed fo 
91 12 7 

5 0 0 
the holida 

185 0 0 1 75 0 0 


45 0 

Guernsey, St. Peter’s Port . 
Portmadoc and Tremadoc 

48 0 0 

13 0‘ 0 


144 12 7 

70 0 0 

80 0 

w 




50 0 0 

50 0 0 


50 O 0 


British School, North ales 













School- 











fees partly 
paid out 








t 



of an cn- 

Besides fees 










do w mem 

out of the 










of 

endearment, 






im 

Holyhead . t , . , , 

*• 


SO 0 o 

10 0 0 

•• 

40 0 0 

40 0 0 
Board and 
lodging, miv 




m 

Bangort 

„ 


25 0 0 

80 0 0 


55 0 0 

85 0 0 


5 0 

m 

Oswestry 

80 0 0 

10 0 0 


20 0 0 


60 0 0 

40 0 0 


22 0 

m 

Wetn 

80 0 0 

18 0 0 


50 0 0 


93 0 0 

60 0 0 


20 0 

m 

Chester Street, Wrexham . 

20 0 0 


35 6 0 

10 0 0 


65 0 0 

60 0 0 



m 

Newcastlfr-under-Lyne . . 

75 12 0 



46 1 7 

7 U 0 

129 5 7 

60 0 0 


40 0 

m 


20 0 0 



65 0 0 


85 0 0 

65 0 0 

- 

Included 

master’ll. 











wife 

w 

Derby ’ 

210 0 0 



85 0 0 

23 0 0 

818 0 O 

91 15 6 


41 0 

138 

Nottingham 1 . 

103 9 0 
Perhaps 

10 0 o 
a • (t) 



105 0 0 
Ferhapu 

11 10 b 

221 19 6 

105 0 0 


6 3 0 

s 

Sutton hi Ashfield .... 
Rotheroam 



WOO 
90 0 0 


60 0 0 
90 0 0 

60 0 0 
60 0 0 

(A 1 

louse fin t 
40 0 

Hi 

Louth 

104 12 0 



79 0 4 

0 4 6 * 

183 16 104 

85 0 0 


60 0 

m 

Lincoln 

43 0 0 

13 6 0 


100 0 0 


156 0 0 

80,0 0 


40 0 

149 

Grantham 

42 0 0 

12 0 0 


83 0 0 


87 0 0 

60 0 0 



144 

Spalding 

52 4 6 



65 5 0 

5 2 0 

122 11 6 

70 0 0 


20 0 

145 

Long Suttdh Chantv School 
(Girl’s School only). 

25 8 6 



11 5 4 

2 18 0 

39 6 10 


•* 

67 5 

140 

Wisbeach . 4 

29 0 0 



65 0 0 

4 0 0 

98 0 0 

90 0 0 
with house. 


- 

140 

Witbam . 

72 19 7 



22 14 0 

,, 

95 18 7 


60 0 0 


150 

Ooggeshall (Infant School 
only in operation). 

23 0 0 

" 


17 0 0 


40 0 0 


- 

- 

151 

Hadleigh 

Current accounts cannot be 

produced* owing to the very recent decease of tho ucting Secretary 





About 

• 


About 


About 

158 

Woodbndge 

68 0 0 

*• 


66 0 0 


184 0 0 

60 0 0 
with house. 


JO 0 


Chelmsford (Girls’ and In- 




About 






154 

64 0 0 



45 0 0 

8 a 

109 0 0 



45 0 

fants’ Schools only). 










155 

Beccles 

35 0 0 


20 0 0 

88 0 0 


8 ? 0 8 

60 0 0 


40 0 

157 

Bungay 

ao o o 



J7 10 llj 

•* 

67 10 Hi 

54 0 0 

- 

J 2 0 

181 

Costessy] 

12 18 4 

- 

•• 

•• 

5 0 0 
Given to 

17 18 4 

•« 

12*18 4 








the sewing 











mistress 











by Mrs. 




Muster’ 

108 

East Dereham district School 

7 » 10 6 


- 

45 9 7 

Culley. 

2 9 4 

127 9 5 

60 0 0 
with house. 


wife, 
24 0 

ids 

Lynn . 

68 i 0 


.. 

1% 12 5 

.. 

185 12 5 

05 0 0 


40 0 

i®d | 

Bishop Stortford . . . *y 

80 0 0 


- 

80 0 0 

- 

160 0 0 

60 0 0 
with house 

•* 

50 Oj 

i«f 

Dunmow ....... 

54 0 0 

6 0 0 


40 0 0 

3 0 0 

103 0 0 

60 0 0 

*, 

80 0 

i* 


16 0 0 


M 

10 8 0 

M 

26 8 0 

15 12 0 

<# 









with bouse. 



IT® 

Royeton 

34 0 0 


M 

36 0 0 


71 0 0 

6 ^ 0 0 


l i# 

171 

Basingbotmte 

38 5 6 

•* 

7 6 4 

16 16 4 


62 8 2 

60 0 0 



179 

Cambridge (Barnwell) . . 

50 18 8 

.. 

.. 

111 11 11 


108 10 5 

80 0 0 


45 0 

Total 

80 

8,794 5 5 

448 2 5$ 158 9 0 

ft, *84 1ft 

443 2 71 

10,078 14 6 * 

4,078 2 8 

*27 18 # 4 

1,886 i 8 


Avenge 

48 18 6 

5 16 7 

2 1 8 

n 17 7 

5 16 7 

1*82 10 11 

n a « 

45 11 8 

40 2 





, 





_ 


* Sal try included fn that of the master, her husband. 

t The Bangor School Is omitted from the totals end attragcs of this Table, m of the preceding, end for tho like reasons. The other case 
X Accounts not produced, Secretary absent. 



mention of Teachere and Monitor*. 
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ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 

* ___ 

1 Monitor*. I Miscellaneous Expenditure in the past Year. 


Mistress 
of Infant 
School. 

Assistant 

Master, 

Fees or 

Am Can, tO 

iSSS Mottitor * 

Mistress. ftjllec . 

tiVely. 

A. *. d. 

». d £. t. d. \£ ft d. I 


Furniture Books 
and I and 
Apparatus Stationary 


Total M 
Other M'soella- 
Expense*, neous Ex- 
penditure. 


) 185 0 0 |199 0 0 j t i.3 15 fl 00 0 5 | 75 19 8 3 H 

ils undergoing reorganisation , expenditure— say, equal to income. 



4 73 2 0 jl3l 9 fl 103 15 54*M 3 8 ji s 3t 

Not stated in detail, about 4 . . • 

45 1^0 I .. 12001000 ] 


0,905 8 0i 
40 0 0 
192 2 8 
25 0 0 
132 0 0 


2 10 0 80 11 7 11 4 5 2 0. 2 ^5 2 800 


1 19 0 22 I 7 


>1 occupied by him.) 


.. I .. I . I 1 0 0 1 3 

Accounts not produced , Secretary absent. 


3 14 R1 

tt 10 0 , 12 0 0 
10 0 
1 19 0 
0 12 10 


8 17 9 % 16 U 37 8 2 

3 10 0 .. I 210 O 


2 0 0 4 3 10 .. 3 11 812 10 0 387 

.. 1600170 0 10 0 220 *00 


13 15 1 85 15- I 

10 19 0 53 9 0 


t .. 17 0 0 I 1 10 0 


.. ,. .. 18 10 0 108 10 0 

2 12 0 1 0 0 2 4 11 13 l 5 10* 7 11 


500' 200(70 0J 100 
Recently repaired and refitted 2 0 0 
by means of a special sub- 
scription. • 

.. I .. I Found by 

myter 



4* a ngnrd to which is had in striking .the averages, appear on the face of ths Table*. 











Table III. (A.) — Infant Schools ; their Date, Grants, Cost, and Accommodation. 
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4© o 00 co ec rf -r © co *T oo 

Jw © © © tN.CO «S<MQO CO *6 Ol 

. 1 — « 1 —t w* i"* r-* r— 1 

& 

00 

o 

N 

r—t 

Approximate ' 
Extent for 
Playgrounds. 
Approaches, and 
Offices, 

after deducting 
Site of School, 
Buildings, and 
Master’s House, 
if an}. 

Sq. Y«l«. 

29 

23 

118 

169 

297 

226 

323 

320 

477 

363 

2347 

. 

CM 

CO 

* 

Approximate 

Area 

of the whole 
School Premises, 
exclusive of 
Ground laid into 
Street* 

Sq. Yds. • 
200 

224 

204 

374 

347 

416 

418 

475 

101 

638 

150 

483 

4230. 

Total Cost 
of 

School Premises, 
Buildings, 
and 

First Fittings. 

£. a. d. 
480 0 0 

552 18 2 

268 19 6 

• 

682 7 5 # 
383 9 11 

731 9 3 

284 12 0 
500 0 0 

62 10 0 

376 16 ^2 

Building accounts 
not submitted : 
about 

100 0 0 

300 0 0 

C- 

© 

• 

CO 

rr 

393 11 10 

Sams 

Granted 

i 

© © o © o ©oo© © © © 

, ; fM — < © Cl CO OOOIN © © 

W r-l r-< — i 04 .—l 

1109 

92 

Whether 
by the 
Treasury 
or the 
Committee 
of 

Council 

d u . . . ddd . . d . 

d d H ddd H h d H 

• | 

: 

: 

Date 

when Money issued 
in aid from the 
Parliamentary 
Fund. 

17 June, 1840 

30 Jan. 1841. 

10 Feb. 1838. 

11 May, 1839 

2 June, 1838 

2 Oct. 1841 . 

9 Jan. 1843 . 
24 Oct. 1840. 
20 Oct. 1834 . 

13 June, 1840 

26 Aug. 1840 

28 Dec. 1836 

: 

: 

Date of 
the 

Erection 

of 

the present 
School- 
House, 

* 

1838 

1839 
1838 

1837 

1836 

1840 

1841 
1810 
1834 

1840 

1840 

1836 

; 

X 

Date of 
the 

School’s 

first 

Establish- 

ment. 

oo © © oo io © cm © co Tf ro © 

CO COCO COCO CM *f CO CO co co ro 

OO COOO OOOO 00 00 00 00 OO OO 00 

: 

% 

Infant School f, 
wholly unconnected with 
British Schools. 

% 

Latimer School, Bridge 
Street, fyLile End. 

New Street, Deptford » 
Hertford Plac^Haggerston 

Bromley, Middlesex . . 

Park Lane, Kensington 
Gore. 

Ann’s Place, Hachftey Road 

Finchley 

Wisbeach 

Beach, Caister, near Great 
Yarmouth. 

Union Placed Heigham, 
Norwich. 

St. Miles ^ (Michael’s) 
Norwich. 

Thetford 

Zl 

ft 

No. in 
the Order 
of 

Inspection. 

r' 0<M % CO N^ONOO © © 

OOOO OO© C) o TT lO © © © 

Total . 

| Average 







I’ablb III. (B.) — Infant Schools ; Children on the Books, generally Attending, and actually Present ; Ages ; and Weekly Payments. 
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Mr. Fletcher's Report • 


i 

* 8 * 

pi 

is 

l|i 

J3 ® g 

*~,a a 

III 

K8 

S. gJ» 

*1 

•3 

e5 

2d , and Id for each more than one 
from the same family. 

2d., and Id. for each more than one 
from the same family. 

u. 

2d., but four from a family 6 d. ; and 
any number from one family 6d. 

Id , and 2d. for three from the. same 
family. 

2d , and 1-J /. each if more than one or 
two from the same family. 

2d., and 1 d lor every additional child 
from the same family. 

1 d. 

1 d. 

2d , but halfrepaid by tickets taken 
up in articles provided under the head 
ot “ Materials for Work.” ? 

1£rf., but 2d. for girls who learn to sew, 
and 2d. tor boys who leant to write 
in copy-books. 

2d. for the first, and Id. for every 
other child from the same family. 

• 

• 

• 

A*e§ 
it which 
Children 
leave the 
School. 

» 

6 to 7 

6 

6 to 7 

7 to 8 

6 to 7 

6 to 7 < 

5 to 6 

6 to 8 

7 to 9 

9 to 10 

5 to 6 

: 

• 

A*es 
at which 
Children 
come to the 
School. 

About 3 ~ 
others 5 & 6 

2 to 3 

2 to 3 

2 to 3 

2 to 3 

2 to 3 

2 to 3 

2 to 3 

3 

3 to 5 

2 to 10 

2 to 3 

: 

• 

Actually 
Present 
at the time 
of 

Inspection 

110{ 

180 

65 

About 120 

About 30 

110 

About 50 

About 80 
40 

123 

109 

48 

1065 

89 

,8 a 

P = S1 

> 7 .5 

«>;s 

< S3 

100 

150 

65 

135 

30 

110 

About 50 

80 

45 

125 

130 

60 

o 

00 

o 

66 

•c - 

J ac y " 

pa o — -2 

25-Sg 

-V lg 

e S* 5 

O 

216 

300 

About 80 
175 

45 

170 

65 

120 

48 

150 

130 

75 

1574 

131 

Infant Schools. 
wholly unconnected with 

British Schools. 

Latimer School, Bridge Street, Mile 
End. 

New Street, Deptford . • . • 

Hertford Place. Haggerstou Road . 
Bromley, Middlesex .... 

Park Lane, Kensington Gore . . 

Ann’s Place, Hackney Road • . 

Finchley . r , , . . * . 

Wisbeach 

Beach, Caister, near Great Yar- 
mouth 

Union Place, Heigh am, Norwich . 

St. Miles (Michael’s) • . • « 

Thetford . . 

<M 

• 

«$ i 

i. 1 

^ S 

r 4 o co »>. oo er> o rr 

C^OOQOOOOOO'T^O O to to 

t t— < 1 — i r— r-» i— < 1 — * 

1? 

£ 

4> 

btT 

2 

0/ 

> 

< I 













ANNUAL INCOME 






Tablk IV. (A.)— Village Schools ; their Date, Grants, Cost, and Accommodation. 
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Mr. Flefchir* 


































Table V. (A.)— Sunday Schoot s, Much if has proved impossible to keep open as Day Schools ; their Date, Grants, Cost, and Accommodation. 



























Tabus VII. (C.) — Summary of the Totals and Averages of the Annual income of each XJiam of School*, aided through the British and Foreign 
School Society, (exclusive of the few now closed as Day Schools), and visited during the past Year. 




Table VIII. (A.) — Summary of the Totals aSB Averages of the Grants, Costs, and Accommodation of each Class of Schools aided through the 
# British and Foreign School Society, visited during the past Year and the preceding Half-Year. 
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H 

£§$ g8s§oisj8 . 
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8 

8 1 S82: 
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1 
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to 43 

a 

!n = : : 

Uj 

So 

•v 

2 & 2 • • • 

c» 

*o 

et 

8 

< 

SS 

to jj 

sS :~ggl! : 

CO 

I 

g g .82 . 

§ 

2 

et 

a 

§ 

iU » 

(g*3 

^ : 
CO 

I 

2 S : : : : 

g 

£ 

< 


Ho® • • • • 

0*^2 ' ' A 

CO * 

u 

« 

g g . . : ; 

g 

Approximate 
extent for 
Playgrounds, 
Approaches, 
and Offices, 
after deduct- 
ing Site of 
School 
£uildmgs, 
and Master’s 
House, if any. 

Square Yards 
[110] 
43,007 

[3] 

•690 

i$ 7 

J5L 

C8 4 

to 

s 

s 

i i : 

§ 

Approximate 
Area of the 
w bole School 
Premises, 
exclusive of 
Ground laid 
into Streets 

«Q 

i- 1— jcr» *— '-h 1 — ^ i — >rr* ' — ' 'r-i 

§ ^ 
cr 

CO 

$ 

«£> 

8 

£ 328 . 

co T* co ci ci « 

IS 

Total Cost 

of 

School 
Premises, 
Buildings, and 

First Fittings 

T3 ® 00 .-« © 

. r-,0 00 Cl t-* -<* 

6^0 , — , 5 1 ^"^r— I 1-1 . 

— ^ tlipo 

1 |£> i'. 

Of^ © © »ft (£> 

oo" of r-T 

$ 

| 

862 8 0 

1,347 6 3 

‘ 404 18 1 
122 11 4 
239 15 10 

00 

© 

Si 

lO 

r 


"a O O O O O O 

I O 



Sums 

Granted 

s 

w 

£ s. 
[Ill] 
25,149 10 

[3] 

845 0 
[20] 

2,016 0 
[21] 
898 0 
[8] 

815 0 
[2] 

425 0 

2 ! 
00 

o? 

226 11 

282 0 

101 0 

43 0 
102 0 
212 10 

o 

00 

♦AmsiiMx *q papiv 

6 t" w ® f 00 « 

55 S 

Q1 

l- ©» <?> ** ao <N 
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aouitmnoo eip £q papi v 
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© 

• 

w 

w ^ ^ : • 

« 

to 

•s[Ooqog;o -o^ 

<-> n © — od oi 

Cl OI 

§ 

2 co 

« 

Classes of Schools. 

• 

Totals. 

British Schools, with the Infant Schools 
in some instances attached to them 

Town Schools , otter than British Schools, 
with such Infant Schools as are at- 
tached to them 

Infant Schools, wholly unconnected with 
British Schools 

Village Schools • 

Sunday Schools . i ...... . 

Extinct Schools 

Grand Total 

Avxbaoxs. • 

British Schools, with the Infant Schools 
in some instances attached to them 

Town Schools, other than British Schools, 
with such Infant Schools as are attached 
to them % . . . . 

Infant Schools , wholly unconnected with 
British Schools. 

Village Schools . 

Sunday Schools 

Extinct Schools 



General Averages . . . 
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Report , by Edward Carleton Tufnell , Esq., and Seymour Trcmen- 
heere, Esq., on Schools of Industry at Norwood, Liverpool, and 
Manchester . 

Sir, 105, Pall Mall, March 6th, 1846. 

Having been directed by their Lordships, with the approval 
of Secretary Sir James Graham, and by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, to undertake, in conjunction with Mr. Tufnell, Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner, the inspection of the pauper schools at 
Norwood, Liverpool, and Manchester, and to inquire as to the state 
of those establishments, both as regards the care and instruction, pf 
the children and the efficiency of the general management, I fiave 
the honour of forwarding to you, for their Lordships’ information, 
a copy of our joint Report. 

I have also to request you to explain to their Lordships, that the 
long delay in forwarding these Reports has arisen from delays in 
the completion of the establishments at Liverpool and Manchester, 
especially the latter, the arrangements of which are still imperfect. 

I beg to add, that Mr. Tufnell and myself have felt ourselves 
unable adequately to discharge our duties in relation to the esta- 
blishments last mentioned, without frequent communications by 
letter with various officers of those establishments, during the 
intervals of our visits, and that the aid of occasional inspection is 
required to enable those officers to overcome the difficulties inci- 
dental to the setting on foot of institutions of this new and important 
character. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

•V our obedient Servapt, 

• Seymour Tremenheere. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworthy Esq . 
frc. ^ Sfc. Sfc. 


My Lords, , London, December 1845. 

Having received your directions to inspect the Pauper 
Schools at Norwood, Liverpool, and Manchester, and to inquire as 
tg the state of those establishments, both as regards the care 
and instruction of the children and the efficiency of the general 
management, we have the honour of forwarding our joint Report. 



$ eport on School* of Industry * 

NORWOOD: 

In our last year’s Report upon this establishment, published in 
the second volume of the Minutes of the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education for the year 1844, We gave tables of the routine 
^observed in the three schools, together with somewhat minute com- 
ments upon the state of progress in all the classes, and upon the 
whole scheme of education pursued. Also, as it was to be expected 
that several institutions similar to .this would be founded in conse- 
quence of the Act of the session then just closed, authorizing the 
formation of pauper district schools, we thought it might be use- 
ful to give in detail, chiefly from the experience here acquired, 
some of the main requisites for such establishments. We accordingly 
put together a series of general Remarks upon the management, 
the teachers, the school arrangements, the lodging, dietary, clothing, 
trui iiass of sen ants required, the manual labour department, 
and other points. We added the instructions to the “training” or 
“ drill” master who is with the boys between the school hours, from 
the time of their rising ift the morning to their going to bed at 
night; who, together with one of the masteis, superintends them at 
their meals, and whose constant vigilance is required for the correc- 
tion and regulation of the habits and manners of those newly arrived 
at the establishment. The instructional Letter of the Poor Law 
Commissioners to the chaplain was added. Extracts were also 
given from the Report on the training of pauper children (1841), 
showing instances of very successful experience in the exceedingly 
difficult work of so raising the intelligence and improving the dis- 
positions and habits of children of that class, as to afford a reasonable' 
guarantee against their returning in after-life to the ranks of the 
improvident* and. dependent, from which they unfortunately sprang. 
*■ An the state of the Boys 1 School is even more satisfactory th«ui 
we found it, on the whole, last year, we feel it unnecessary to repeat 
in*. much detail the process of the recent examination. There 
were 437 boys on the class lists. Of these, 300, taken without 
selection, were individually and minutely examined in three subjects 
of tlieir school instruction, and generally in the rest. The result 
brought to light no instances of neglect on the part of the masters, 
who continue to discharge their duties with zeal and perseverance. 
A gradual and uniform progression was traceable throughout the 
school, from the lowest class to the highest. In order the better to 
ascertain the progress of every child, we require a list of each class 
to be made out, of which the following is a specimen : — 

Third Class . 

Stjnce the last inspect ioi\, 85 boys have entered this class, and 
77 Have left jt, of whom 53 have passed into the second clads, and 
24 left establishment. Present number on the, roll, 57. 
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Examined in 
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Arithmetic. 








Length of 
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a* 

it 

. 
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, 


i 


NAME. 


time at the 
Establish- 
ment. 

| 

a 

y 

If 






Remarks. 



3 

s 

a 

a 

§ 

as 





. 

c 





5 

ti) *• 

.J! 

s 

li 

gj 

3 

l{ 

r H 

0 

3 

1 

Dictation. 

Writing. 

i 

<s 

1 

tc 
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Above 1 Year in 













this Class. 













... , 



# 










C. Staunton • • 

14 

8 years 

• 

• 


• 


, 





C. Ward . . . 

12 

7 „ 



4 

• 


• 





&c. 











&o. 













Above 9 and under 



; 









1 2 Months . 






1 

1 



| 



W. Robinson. . 

12 

8 „ 

! 


i . 

1 

• 



i 



T. Mahoney • • 

12 

4 ,, 

• 


• • 

• 


. 

i 



&c. 







i 





i 

*& c. 









i 


I 

lender 6 Months. 




i 





I 



J. Davis • . . 

• 

10 

3 „ 

• 


• 








&c. 




i 








&c. 


• 



i 









The last 16 on the list, of which the above is a specimen, had 
been in the class’ under one month. Had any of these 16 been 
found deficient, the list would show that the # responsibility would 
chiefly attach to the master of’ the class from which they had been 
so recently removed. Again, by looking at the ages of those at 
the top of the list, rfnd the time they have been in the class as well 
as the time they have passed in the establishment, an opinion may 
be formed, taking natural ability, grbwth (stunted or otherwise), 
and reported conduct, into consideration, whether justice has been 
done to them since the last examination. The dots mark the 
measure of correctness in proportion as they are placed towards thg 
left hand of the coluimn. The geography and religious instruction 
were in the examioa.tion of that class noted generally. As we may 
vary the subject to be specially marked in each class, the neglect 
of any particular one for the sake of another is liable to be dis- 
covered* did any' disposition for such preference exist, which we have 
no reason to believe* The number moved forward into a higher 
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class, in the course of the year, affords a, test of the attention of each 
master; while the number of those who have left the establishment 
within the year, exhibits one of the difficulties (that of the frequent 
changes) with which the masters have to contend. 

A few appearances of neglect which were observed last year in 
the seventh class (taught by the monitor-general, and three pupil 
teachers) had been corrected. The whole class, consisting oi 
about 100, was making proper progress. ThO lowest division did 
an Addition sum of four columns • of four figures each correctly. 
They receive with the rest of the class the morning Bible lesson, 
and were learning the Commandments and the rest of the Cate- 
chism gradually and in an intelligent manner. The reading, 
spelling, and ciphering were good in proportion to their time under 
instruction. The upper division <fcnew the Multiplication Table, 
part of the First Pestalozzi Table, and the outlines of the geo- 
of Europe as well as the form and general features ot 
the earth. Good order and attention seemed to be very fairly 
established. 

Thirty-eight of the sixth class did sums in Multiplication by one 
and two figures. Only eight failed to do both correctly. Their 
reading in a part of the Second Dublin Book, which they had nqt 
previously tried, was good, as also their spelling and explanation of 
words. The geography was can ied beyond the point reached in 
the class below, and w as satisfactory. They all wrote large hand 
in copy-books. ^ 

In the fifth class, of 38 who tried sums in Multiplication by two 
and three figures, 22 had no faults, 12 only o^e, and four had two. 
Writing small hand has been introduced into this and the fourth 
class since, last year, it not having previously descended below the 
third. The method of Mulhauser is approved of by the masters, 
as facilitating the progress in writing. Writing from dictation is 
also practised in this class. The trial showed 24 out of the 38 cor- 
rect ; the rest nearly so. The reading was good. 

In the fourth class, of 31 who tried sums in Loqg Division and 
Addition of Money,* all were correct the first time, except five who 
were wrong in one sum, but were right in a second trial. .The 
same number wrote six lines from dictation ; .none had more than 
three faults, which were in the spelling of difficult words. In the 
third class, under the same master, an attempt to write six lines of 
a more difficult passage was prQportionably successful. Both 
theae instances show the value of this practice in giving the habit 
of expressing ideas and writing words correctly ; in' fact in apply- 
ing the power of writing, which boys accustomed 6nly to copy are 
often unable to do, in classes far more advanced in other subjects 
than these. The importance of cultivating this habit in the lower 
part of a school such as this is obvious, & inasmuch as many pass 
out of it m the course of a year without arriving at the upper classes, 
and who, therefore, without this practice mignt be unable to apply 
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what they had learnt of writing to any useful purpose. The read- 
ing in both these classes was correct and intelligent, and their general 
instruction advancing. 

In the second class, 35 did sums in Compound Division correctly. 
Six of these having failed in one, were right on the second trial. 
In the first class, 42 who tried sums in Decimals and Square Root 
were right ; six in the first, and five, the latter after a second trial. 
Both these classes wrote passages from Ludlow’s Reading Book : 
in the second, ten had from one to four faults ; in the first, eight 
had from one to two. Nearly all wrote fairly on their dates ; some 
very well. The reading of all was correct, and that of a large 
proportion of both these classes fluent and with expression. The 
knowledge of grammar and etymology in the first class was 
such as to train them to a # facility of mastering any ordinary 
reading. x 

The religious instruction pervades the entire school, &n<^ h* ad- 
vancing to the satisfaction [cf the present chaplain, the Rev. T. 
Boodle. There is indeed no part of the school course which has 
been more accurately attended to than this. It proceeds system- 
atically from class to class, until in the first class it imparts to all, 
who remain any time in.it. a comprehensive knowledge of Christian 
doctrine and duties. The third and fourth classes have gone 
carefully through the gospels, tracing the life of our Saviour in the 
relation of each evangelist : they are now readjng through the 
gospel of St. Mark, with collateral references in the Old and New 
Testament. The first and second classes have read in the latter 
as far as the captivity of the ten tribes; and in the fijjrmer through 
the Acts of the Apostles. The Catechism is accurately taught and 
illustrated in all the classes. The whole of the religious instruc- 
tion is under the superintendence of the chaplain, who also occasion- 
ally takes part in communicating it. The general tone of the school 
appears to bear testimony to the prevailing influences of sound 
religious teaching and Christian example. The manners* and 
behaviour of those who, by no fault of their own, are constantly 
being added to the establishment from the abodes of poverty, often 
of vice, in the metropolis, become impressed with these influences^ 
and they soon fall in with the general habits. If they remain long 
enough to afford a reasonable time for the force of example and 
the influences of instruction to act upon their hearts and minds, 
there is a fair probability of their future steps Ijieing guided by those 
principles and that prudenceVhich will make them independent of 
all further public aid. 

We found one alteration in the routine introduced since our last 
inspection, at the instance of the Guardians of the City of London 
Union, in reference to the boys sent by that board, who by their 
desire are not permitted to receive instruction in the workshops 
until they arrive at the third class in the school. We forbear to 
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express an opinion on this alteration, though at variance with out^ 
previous impressions, until further experience of its effects 

With that exception,^he process of learning trades in^the work- 
shops remains as it was last ydar. ^ i 

'The garden cultivation is improved, and is a source of agrf^able 
amusement and satisfaction. The singing also appeared tgf Have 
been well attended to during the past year. The occasionaKwAlto < 
for recreation were continued. The evening-school during thO 
winter months had proceeded satisfactorily, and the books of thf 
circulating library had been much in demand. The discipline^C 
the school had been maintained without the necessity of resorting 
to any severe punishments. 

TJie Commissioners are aware that the masters are much assisted 
both in-the instruction and discipline^of the school by a corpg^ofc 
pa^l teaq^iers, selected from those boys of the first class who maty 
show an aptitude for teaching, and yvhose abilities, conduct, and 
character tnay encourage their being brought forward for this 
particular purpose. They receive an hour’s special instruction 
five evenings in the week from the masters in turn : on Mondays 
— reading, w ith etymology and grammar, alternately ; on Tuesday^ 
algebra ; on Wednesdays, arithmetic and writing ; the propel 
mode of writing letters of business, according to the forms in the 
' Mercantile Penman* and ‘ Sequel,’ is taught in the course*of these 
lessons ; on Thursday, geography ; on Friday, drawing. They 
also occupy themselves out of school hours with private study, 
though theingopportunities for this are abridged duritfg the winter 
months by tneir attention being required for the evening-school. 
The number of these pupil teachers is usually 10 or 11, their ages 
varying in general from 12 to 16. We refer with much' gratifi- 
cation to the ability and exemplary conduct ejdiibited by many of 
the youths who have passed through this class of pupil teachers, 
since the institution was organized on its present footing in 1839. 
Formed by the example and instruction of the well -trained masters 
of tile establishment, they have readily adopted aq animated mode 
of teaching, which for effect in keeping up "the attention of large 
classes, and imparting the common elements of knowledge, we 
have rarely seen equalled. We have been able to recommend jap 
less than 13 of these youths within the last five years for remayat 
from this establishment, either to Battersea, to go through a course 
Of more regular training, or immediately to various schools as 
assistant teachers. Some of them are already conducting consider- v 
able schools as masters. We have the means of knowing that, all 
are performing their respective duties most satisfactorily. <i 

The demand which we perceive springing up for youths qualified 
as these pupil teachers become, to assist in teaching fn schools 
arranged, hs this is, in classes of 30 or 40 children, lias induced • 
us this year to commence what we propose to make an annual 
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examination of the existing feriiii'dPpiipt an<‘ , , 

vMlWe prepared Stets of questions oh eich sufejopf bft' which theV*! 
■ had titeir instructed, to bfe answered on paper. 1 thaf fey 

t r this stimulus to their exertions, we shalHjfe Contributing to ' 
rorward some more from among themseivw/'fcdd^fitom' the 
(passes to succeed them, and thus hasten the’ tfc^^hetfVrfcf 
Arable to recommend them for usefbl and honotfWrtjfi! 1 Wnpldy- ’ 
ntent ^assistants in elementary schools. We subjoin tHS'tfufcttiohs* 
twwhuSh we required answers to be written in our 'prd^»tSf}raflt6r 

S Ui ^ -4tJu£~ ■ 

♦h * Religious Instruction. ‘ ' ‘ 

& 1. Describe briefly the chief events in the life of Abraham? 

% T& ‘In what respects were Isaac, Aaron, and David, types of Christ? 

£ 3. ^Mention some of the prophecieAi the Old Testament relating to the death 
or Jppus Christ 1 ^ 

; 4T Was there any difference in the mode in which miracles were perfoilned t*lrjr 
Christ and his Apostles f ■ 

*^5, Gfve Scripture proofs of the unity, personality, divinity, and equality of God 
the father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost ( 

1*9. Prove from Scripture the part which each person of the Godhead takes in 
the salvation of mankind. 

7» Give Bible examples and precepts respecting the sins of swearing, lying, 
drunkenness, covetousness, and respecting the duties of zeal, patience, almsgiving? 

8. Write but “ Your duty towards your neighbour/* and prove from Scripture 

r ch duty there enjoined ? 

9. What is the object of the Sacrament of Baptism, and what is the Scripture 
authority for the form in which it is administered ¥ • 

10. When Was the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper instituted, and what WAa the 
object of its institution ¥ 

11, Give any passages in Scripture showing the importance and duty of pgayer ? 


Qnesttons in Grammar and Etymology . 

1. Exemplify in sentences the past tense and perfect participle of thd verbs to 
dri$k, to ring, to sing, to show, to lie, to lay ? 

2* Parse the following lines : — 

Envy does merit as its shade pursue ; } 

n But, like the shadow, proves the substance true ¥ . 

v 3. Give the words derived fVom scribo, I write, with their meaning anil appli- , 
cation? wu 



10, Show the different inodes in which the plural is formed in nouns, and giyf 
examples ¥ 
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more an. hour and a half being allowed for each paper. Th« 
answers ofl the whole, as far as they were given, were creditable in 
proportion to the tijne that each pupil teacher had been und$r in- 
struction. One boy answered the whole of the questions in arithmetic 
and algebra, was nearly correct in seven out of ten in the gramzpar* 


Arithmetic and Algebra, 

1. How many British miles are equivalent to 128 Irish, 11 Irish miles being 
equivalent to 14 British 1 

2. How much tea, at 7s. 6d. per lb., may be bought for £37 2s. 6 d. 1 

3. If £15 12s. pay J6 labourers for 18 days, how many labourers, at the s&me 
rate, will £35 2s. pay for 24 dajs. 

4. What is the duty on 517 lbs. of coffee, at £5 2s. 8cf. per cwt. 

5. Reduce the following fractions to their simplest forms — $ g , 

6. Reduce the following numbers to improper fractions — 15J, 19$, 46|? 

7. Reduce 13s. 9d. to the fraction of £1 r 

^ 8. Find the sum of two-thirds of £1, three-fourths of a guinea, one-sixth of a 
crtfmi, an<f 2 \d. 

9, What is meant by a -s ulgar fraction and a decimal fraction ? 

10. What is the interest of £254 14s. 8 d. for one year, at 5J per cent. ? 

11. What is the interest of £792 12s. 3</., for one )ear and ten months, at 6J per 
cent, per annum 1 

12. Find the difference between £1045 and £10* 125? 

13. Multiply 4 x 2 — 2 x y -by 2 by 2 x -f ij ? 

14. Multiply x* -f y* by x 2 - y 2 1 

15. Divide x h — x 4 -f x 3 r 2 + 2 .r — 1 by a 2 -f x — IT 

16. Divide a 5 — x 5 by a — x q . 

17. It is required to find a number such that its third part increased Ijy its fourth 
part shall be equal to the number itself diminished by 10. 

18. Divide the number 60 into two such parts, that their product may be equal 
to three lines the square of the less ? 

19. A post is one-third in the mud, onc-fourth in the water, and 10 feet above 
the water. What is the length of the post ? 

20. Find the value of x in the two following simple equations : — 

\f 3 x 13 — 4 z: 0. 


x — 1 


7 



21. Find the value of x in the two following quadratic equations : — 

10 14 - 2* _ 22 

x x 2 “9 

* _ _ % 

V a x -f- fj b + x = V a -f- b 2x. 


" Questions in Geography, 

1. Describe the form of the earth f 

2. Give its circumference in miles ? 

3. Give its diameter in miles ? 

4. What is the axis of the earth 1 

5. Describe and ex&nplify the earth's diurnal motion 1 

6. Describe and exemplify its annual motion ? 

7. Explain and exemplify the terms latitude and longitude 1 v 

8. Name the chief mountain chains of the earth, the chief rivers that flaw from 
Vhem, and the chief towns upon those rivers, beginning with Europe 1 ^ 

9. Name some of the chief towns of the United Kingdom, and what each is 
remarkable fori 

10. In what counties are the great coal fields of the kingdom 1 

11. Name the chief British possessions abroad, and describe their ^limates ant 1 
productions t 

12. Describe the different forms of government existing in the different States of 
Europe, and give reasons why our own is the best ? 
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in the first nine of those 04 geography, and in the first seven of 
those on the subject of religious instruction. Two others, in the 
first division, answered neany as many of the questions, but without 
the same fulness or general accuracy. We noted the merit of each 
answer by an appropriate mark, and tabularized the results, which 
we have placed in the hands of the chaplain and the masters, as an 
indication of the progress or deficiencies of each boy. We have 
the pleasure of adding, that we have since had an opportunity of 
recommending the boy who was most advanced, and who also 
shows skill in teaching and bears a good character, to the place of 
first pupil teacher at the large Manchester school, of which we have 
elsewhere given a report. The boy who stood second in the ex- 
amination has also since been provided for at a parochial school in 
Somersetshire. 


Girls' School . 

We regret that we are unable to speak of the girls’ school in as 
favourable terms as of other parts of the establishment. We pointed 
out in our last Report the deficiencies which we remarked in some 
branches of the instruction given in this school; but, as at that 
period some arrangements for imparting a greater amount of 
knowledge had only lately been set on foot, we abstained from 
doing more than stating our hopes and expectations that the defects 
then apparent would be shortly remedied. We are Lound to say 
that the advance has not been such as we had anticipated. The 
reading is tolerable ; but this is the only branch in which the 
progress was such as seemed to us to deserve commendation. 
There were not a dozen girls who were stated to be able to per- 
form sums in compound division, and on trial not half could do the 
sum set correctly. Writing from dictation had been but little 
practised ; their writing was b^d, and their religious knowledge 
very inferior to what it ought to be. The chaplain was equally 
dissatisfied with the result of the examination, and at its conclusion 
the head master of this department sent in fois resignation. He 
was a person of excellent character, and it was painful to express 
dissatisfaction with a person of such good intentions and correctness 
of conduct ; but, as he had not the art of imparting knowledge to 
children of the description found here, we could not regret his 
resignation. His place has since been supplied by a teacher 
regularly trained for the purpose ; and we have little doubt that 
the results will henceforth be satisfactory. In fact, from a cursory 
inspection since made, we are satisfied that a considerable improve- 
ment is in progress. 


Infants' School . 

' This school is in fully as efficient a state as heretofore, under 
the excellent management of Mr. Gardner. The playground has, 
however, been encroached upon by the Erection ' of a steam-engine 
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used to supply water to the establishment, and is much too small n 
But it is in contemplation to appropriate a piece $f ground on the 
west side of the building to a playground for the infants, and 
when this is effected the objection of insufficient space will be 
obviated.* 


Kirkdale School of Industry, Liverpool. 

This large and important establishment has been set on foot by 
the inhabitants of Liverpool, for the instruction and training in 
good morals and industry of the children left dependent upon the 
united parishes, comprising a population of 200,000. 

The imposing mass of buildings, of brick faced with stone, is 
hT the Tudor style, and is situated on an eminence overlooking 
the entrance of the Mersey, on its right bank, about two miles and 
a half to the west of the town. The buildings, with their quad- 
rangles, occupy an area of about two acres ; the playgrounds, and 
land already in the course of being brought into cultivation as 
garden ground, comprise about three acres more. 

The design of these buildings was furnished by an architect in 
Liverpool, and submitted to the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, for suggestions as to the internal arrange- 
ments of the schools, &c. A lithographed plan and ele\ation of 
the whole is given in the Appendix to the volume of the Minutes 
of their Lordships for 1843-4, together with correspondence ex- 
planatory of the objects of the institution, and the means by which 
they will be sought to be attained. 

Boys' School. 

The children were removed from the old workhouse on the 1st 
of May, but the books and apparatus for the boys’ school were not 
completed until the beginning of June. The number at present 
on the roll is 177; tbe average attendance since 27th of June has 
been about 145. This number, in consequence of the season of 
the year and the present prosperous state of all brandies* of 
employment in Liverpool, is less than half of the number of boys 
capable of being received at the establishment, and for whom there 
is space provided the school-room. It is also a much larger 
proportion%of the whole than will bV in school at the same time 
when the rooms for teaching trades are in full work. The ordinary 
routine at that time will probably be, that about,, one-third of the 
total number of boys will go to the workshops daily. There are 
.three trained masters in this school, the head master (called the 
first assistant master of the establishment), and two other asSis* 

tant masters. The head master and one of thd assistant ntastefs 
i ^ -J-. - 

* Since tins was wruteo, Mr, Gardner’s services have been transferred ipth* Kirk* 
dale School. 
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were instructed in and practised the duties of schoolmasters at 
Battersea* where thOy went through, the entire course; the other 
assistant master yyhs trained at N orwood. The school is divided into 
five classes ; but one of these requires to be subdivided. This will 
give two classes to each master, and would probably be the number 
into which the school would continue to be divided, even after con- 
siderable accessions to the present list, unless there should be a large 
proportion of boys very young. To conduct the school efficiently, 
each of these masters should be aided by a good pupil teacher, 
selected from the first class, as at Norwood. If these are skilfully 
selected, with reference to their abilities, temper, good condiict, 
aptitude to teach, and power of command, and specially instructed, 
out of school hours, for an hour or an hour and a half a-day, 
they will in all probability, witH the aid of the example of their 
trained master, soon qualify themselves as usefu} assistants in thp? 
school discipline and instruction, as even to be sought for, as the 
Norwood pupil teachers have been, to fill similar situations in 
ordinary schools, with the certainty, if their conduct remains un- 
exceptionable, of placing themselves in a state of honourable in- 
dependence. Of this they have an example in one of their present 
assistant masters ; and the fact cannot but act as a stimulus to the 
whole school. Three boys of the first class are at present under- 
going this course of training, but it will be some time before they 
can become efficient. We have suggested that ttvo should be 
engaged from some establishment where boys are brought forward 
in this manner, and the Vestry Committee having expressed them- 
selves ready to receive any two that we might be able to recommend, 
we have accordingly selected two youths, who are now teaching in 
the establishment. The expense will be but temporary, as we 
anticipate that in the # course of a year or two the school itself will 
furnish a competent supply of pupil teachers. 

As the school was not furnished with books and apparatus until 
the 6th of June, and as our inspection took place on the 13th, 14t h, 
and 15th of August, the examination could do little more than put 
on record the existing state of the school, wifh a view of affording 
a measure of its future progress. 

It was represented to us, that the school in the workhouse, from 
which they came, had been conducted on a plan resembling th<? old 
monitorial system, in which the chief dependence is upon the 
monitors selected from the first class. The # whole of tne first 
class acted as monitors, in divisions of seven each, relieved weekly, 
if they kept their respective classes in good order. No separate 
instruction or preparation was given to these boys; the duty, 
therefore, was disliked ty them. The schoolmaster took little 
part, under this system, in the actual teaching, his attention being 
chiefly occupied with a general superintendence. Consequently, the 
amount of accurate elementary knowledge acquired by these boys 
of the first class, and, indeed, by the school generally, at the time 
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of commencing with their present arrangements, was found to be 
very slight in proportion to their age and the length of time they 
had been under instruction. What they had before learnt had been 
taught mechanically, without much attempt at reaching their 
understandings. Catechism, rules of grammar, &nd outlines of 
geography, had been learnt by heart, but with little apparent com- 
prehension of the sense. Some of the older boys, who had advanced 
in arithmetic as far as interest, were ignorant of the principles of 
numeration. The discipline seems to have been maintained by 
a rigid system of corporal punishment. There was no Sunday 
school, nor were the boys supplied in their day-room with books. 

Our examination was conducted in the manner described in 
the foregoing account of Norwood, with examination papers for 
each class, according to the form there given. The particulars 
Required to be ascertained from each boy would for future ex- 
amination be readily ascertained by* each master, from a progress 
roll,” which we recommended that each should keep, and in which 
would be entered the day of every boy’s coming to the class or to 
the establishment, the amount of his knowledge at the time, the 
date of his removal to a higher class or from the establishment, 
his acquirements on leaving it, and a brief statement of his general 
character and ability. 

The number of boys in the fifth or lowest class was 25. Of these, 
eight had been from one to five years in the old workhouse-school, 
and had learnt very little. The rest had been under six months 
at the establishment. The class was reading the first book of the 
Christian Knowledge Society ; writing short words on the slate, 
by dictation, on Mulhanser’s method, learning numeration and 
simple addition, the definitions of terms, geography, and were 
beginning the first tables of 4 Pestalozzi’s Arithmetic/ They could 
repeat the text of the catechism, and knew a little of the Bible 
history* 

In the fourth class there w r ere 22 boys, 10 of whom had been in 
the workhouse-school from one to seven years, and whose average 
age was II. These weVe very backward for their age. They v^ere 
receiving the same kind of lessons as the class ]below, G f w hii',h 
they were only slightly in advance. 

In the third class there were 43 boys, of whom 23, averaging 
10£ years of age, had been from two to five years and upwards in 
the workhouse-school. These knewVery little in proportion to their 
age and the time they had been under instruction. ' They could 
only read with facility the same book as that used in the two junior 
classes ; seven of them could not do a sum in simple addftion ; and 
. none had yet got beyond that rule. Twelve could not put down 
figures correctly, not havingbeen, until recently, taught the principles 
of numeration ; and none can write more than their names, having 
only begun to learn to write on the 4th August, shortly after the 
school was placed, on its present footing. 
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In the second class there were 43 boys, 25 of whom, between 
11 and 15 years of age, had been from tnree to seven years in the 
workhouse-school. These were more backward, in proportion to 
their age and length of time in the workhouse-school, than those in 
the class belo^y ; eighteen failed in a sum in simple addition, nine in 
numeration, which none of them had been taught previously to 
the last month. The third reading-book of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, which they were attempting, wasbeyond their capacity. 
Ten could not write a single line from dictation; two cannot write 
at all. The only part of the examination which they performed 
creditably, was the mechanical repetition of the Catechism, to 
which, apparently, much time was given, as was commonly the 
case in schools conducted as tjjis had been. Eight also wrote fairly 
one line from dictation ; they have now commenced learning 
grammar and etymology, and the general outlines of g^ograpbf/ 
beginning with the great features of the globe — the mountains, 
rivers, &c.— according to the course of Mr. Hughes of Battersea. 
Of this class, the present master, Mr. Woollard, states that they 
could not make figures, when he found them in the old workhouse- 
school, in May, and could not tell the parts of speech or answer 
a question in grammar or geography. 

In the first class there were 40 boys, of whom upwards of 20 
were from 13 to 16 years old, and had been fron^ three to seven 
years in the workhouse-school. The deficiencies of these boys were 
very marked in writing and ciphering, fifteen not knowing nu- 
meration, and none being able to do more than multiplication by 
one figure, or a sum in short division, in both of which several of 
them failed. The little they have learnt in both subjects has been 
acquired since they ye re taken in hand by the present master. Sortie 
attempted higher rules, but without knowing anything of the prin- 
ciples. The writing in the copy-books was bad. They were all, 
however, making progress. They read fluently, and with correct, 
expression, from the fourth book of the Dublin Commissioners. 
They began the course of grammar and etymology in the early part 
of June, and can now parse a sentence and know some of the principal 
prefixes and rpots. They know the first table of Pestalozzi, a few 
boys excepted, who had been much employed out of school* .They 
are going on with Mr. Hughes* course of geography. In a trial 
of writing three lines from dictation, they all performed it creditably ; 
14 were fairly acquainted witli the early part of the Old Testament, 
the rest wdre advancing, and all knew the Catechism well, by aid 
of the present accurate and intelligent teaching, and were acquainted 
with tn£ leading facts of the New Testament* 

The present masters describe the moral state of the boys, when 
they first took the management of them, as at a very low point. 
They were obedient; "but their obedience had been inspired by 
frequent and irregulaf corporal punishments inflicted by various 
persons about the establishment, without due check. They Were, 
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consequently, suspicious and deceitful. Many at first, the head 
master states, were in the habit of endeavouring to evade coining 
into school by rubbing their eyes, in order to create inflammation. 
Instances of lying and thieving from each other are still frequent. 
Quarrelling and the use of improper language were not uncommon, 
but are now checked. When they were first takeit%utfor a walk, 
so much suspicion prevailed as to the treatment they were about 
to receive in the new establishment, that 20 of them absconded. 
These were precisely the same faults which were apparent at 
Norwood when the new arrangements were first introduced there in 
1839. It may benotuninstructive, and it is certainly encouraging, 
to be able to add* the testimony of the chaplain at Norwood, as 

to the moral state of the school at the present time. 



* My Dear Sir, • Norwood , March 5, 1846. 

I dt^ly received your letter pfthe 21st ult., expressing the joint request of Mr* 
Tufnell and v ourself that I would write ytvj my impressions of the moral state of the 
children in'Rir Aubin’s establishment for pauper children under the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, at Norwood. I feel much diffidence in undertaking this task ; but having' 
communicated with the master of the boys* and girls’ schools in this establishment, I 
have much pleasure in complying with your request as far as my own observations 
allow me to do so. And first, 1 must say of the establishment generally, that, con- 
sideiing the class of persons from whom the children are gathered, and the circum- 
stances under which the greater proportion come to us, taking into account, also, the 
shortness of the time which many remain with us, and the almost daily influx of 
children of all ages, of all degrees of ignorance and vice, I am much pleased with 
their moral, industrious, and orderly habits, as well as with their feeling and intel- 
ligence. I can only attribute these nappy effects to the silent, but effectual working 
of that great principle by which the whole system of education in the Norwood schools 
is knit together, namely, that the doctrines and sanctions of the Bible shall be the 
foundation upon which all the secular instruction and moral training of the children 
are based. 

I do not mean to say that all, or nearly all, has been effected which might reason- 
ably be hoped from this system : there is much needing correction, and in many 
points the children are capable of greater improvement. I am strongly persuaded, 
also, that very material amendment might be effected in carrying out the details of 
the system; and particulaily by excluding, at least, from the schools, and thesociety 
of the other children, if not from the establishment, those who have attained a certain 
age, or who have once left it to go into seivice, and lastly, by making a much 
more careful selection of those persons who have the care of the children out of school- 
hours. The playground, the ward, and other places of resort out of school-hours, 
are the home of the childreirof this establishment ; and unless the theory of domestic 
superintendence is practically carried out, by paying careful attention to the regulation 
of the childien’s conduct at such sepsons, and that, too, by persons whose principles 
and deportment are calculated to exercise a wholesome influence* upon them, I tear 
that the training and instruction of the schools will have comparatively but little effect. 

Bnt to enter more particularly into the moral state of the children, I have been 
much struckby their lively susceptibility, and their gratitude for any kindness shown 
them, as well as the affectionate feeling they entertain towards those who have the 
care of them. *1 have never heard un iudecentor prolane expression from any of the 
children, and very rarely have complaints ot this nature come before* me. Nothing 
approaching to a combined rebellion against authority has shown itself, although we 
have received children into the establishment in considerable numbers, wl^o had been 
quite unmanageable in ot$|er pauper establishments. Quarrels are never serious, nor 
are they of frequent occurrence ; on the contrary, the children appear tube peace- 
able, well-disposed, and kind to their companions. In several instances where an 
offence has been detected, I ha /e found, upon appealing to the judgment of somq, 
forty or fifty boys, that they hud an intelligent sense of the impropriety or moral 
guilt of the act committed ; and on one occasion of theft, mentioned by the head 
master of the boys, they had shown a degree of indignation against the offender, by 
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It is to be hoped that a similar improvement in the tone of feeling 
and moral principle will by degrees make itself visible here. A 
similar mode of management is at work, a mild, yet firm discipline ; 
a mode of instruction which aims at opening their minds and in- 
fluencing their dispositions ; and a kind treatment, which induces 
a feeling of Ibnfidence in their masters and in those set .over them. 
Their hearts and minds appear to be responding to this management ; 
they are becoming more frank and truthful, and are already much 
more docile, being readily controlled with a word or a sign. No 
angry threats are used towards them, and all punishments on the 
spur of the moment are forbidden. Slight corporal punishments, 

refusing to associate with him in their play-hours, which, if it had been directed 
against the offence only, would have evinced a higher sense of morality than is often 
manifested by school children of a class far superior to themselves. 

A very decided improvement has taken place in the punctuality and regularity * 
the boys in their attendance at their shops, and vhey are more induatriotfs whilst en- 
gaged in their work. The evil habit oi J truanting, and breaking bouvds, formerly 
of daily occurrence, is most effectually checked; and the drill-master reports that the 
hoys, whilst under his care, are much more tractable and better behaved than they 
used to be. Mr. Wilson, the head master, states, (and in this statement the other 
masters entirely concur,) that the moral state of the boys attending school is in every 
respect much better than he has ever known it to be. Mr. Wilson notices par- 
ticularly the marked improvement of their conduct during divine service, and their 
attention to the word of God ; their attention to orders, and their prompt obedience; 
the very few instances that have occurred of individual insubordination, or deliberate 
obstinacy; the cheerfulness exhibited in the performance of duties; that they are 
generally less addicted than formerly to those vices which mcAt easily beset boys 
when assembled in great numbers ; and that, as lar as his experience goes, he can 
put entire confidence in their word. 

With respect to the girls, whilst much of what has been said generally is applicable 
to them .ilso, I am at the same time bound to obseive that they have laboured under 
many disadvantages, the evil effects of which are visible in the defects which exist 
in their intellectual and moral condition. It is hoped that the energy and ability 
of the present master (who has been lut recently appointed, and is quite alive to the 
defects in his children) rilay be directed to ground them well in sound, usetul, and 
religious knowledge, and to the administration of firm and wholesome discipline, 
tempered by Christian wisdom and meekness, lorbearance and gentleness, which are 
so essential to the formation and development of the female character. But I fear 
that little permanent good will be effected among the gills, until an efficient and 
Christian female is appointed, whose duty it shall be to superintend thtm closely 
out of school* houis. When these influences, in conjugation with otheis, shall ha\e 
been fairly brought to bear upon the children, I trust, with God’s blessing, the girls* 
school may soon be raised to that state of moral and intellectual attainment, which 
may he justly expected of it. 

The infant school was lett by the late master, Mr. N. Gardiner, in a state roost 
cieditable to himself, and superior to any I have elsewheie seen. m * 

Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to hear, as a proof of the permanent good 
effects of the education at Norwood, that on the occasion of the last aiiiver^ary 
meeting for young persons in service*who had been traineu in thes^ schools, out of 
nearly 20U letters which I received from their masters or mistiess, in answer to some 
printed questions addressed to them, as to the character and conduct of the young 
persons, there were but four bad, or very bad girls, and five ditto boys ; six indifferent 
boys, and four ditto girls ; all the rest being either good^ very good. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Yours, very faithfully, 

1 * * Thomas Boodle, 

• Chaplain to the Poor Law Commissioners 

Seymour Trcmenhecre, Esq. School at Norwood . 
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if necessary, are administered after the school has been dismissed 
by the master alone. All instances of flogging will be entered in 
a book, according to the regulations of the Commissioners. Every 
occurrence of the day which may be made the subject of useful 
remark, is commented upon by the head master^after evening 
prayers. 

We subjoin a copy of some regulations we found it desirable to 
draw up, relating to various points of routine, which have been 
assented to by the Managing Committee of the Guardians. 

Regulations regarding parts of the Routine of the Manchester 
School of Industry . 

The under masters are not authorized to inflict corporal punish- 
ment. r 

The fiyst assistant master is to report to the head master all cases 
of misconduct requiring such punishment, which will be inflicted 
by him, as he thinks fit, after consultation with the said master. 

The first assistant master is authorized to impose such other 
punishments as he may think proper. 

The head master will be expected at times to examine the children, 
and will give privately to the teachers of each school any suggestion 
he may have to make. 

The head teachers of each school are authorized to make temporary 
alterations in the school routine, but permanent ones are only to be 
decided on by consultation between them and the head master, 
the final decision remaining with the head master. 

The masters and mistresses are expected to rise at the ringing of 
the first bell, to be dressed and in their sitting-jroom at half-past six. 

The first assistant master to be responsible for the execution of 
this arrangement as respects the teachers in the boys’ school, and 
the head mistress to be similarly responsible for the female teachers. 

All the teachers shall breakfast and dine together, but the male 
and female teachers \yill take tea and supper in their respective 
sitting-rooms. 

The drillmaster will have charge of the hoys out of school. 
The masters of the boys* school will, nevertheless, assist by turns 
in superintending the boys in the playground and occasionally 
taking part with them in their recreations. 

The driUjnaster will be expected* to take the boys out to walk, 
and the schoolmistress the girls, once or twice a-week.* • 

From 1st of October to 31st of March the boys’ jand girls’ school- 
room is to be opened from 7 to ’ 8 , p.m., and one master" and one 
njistress will be expected to attend in each to distribute books from 
the school libraries to those children who may want them, to en- 
courage various quiet occupations, and to keep order. 

The first assistant master and schoolmistress may leave the house 
whenever their duties do not require them to be present ; but they 
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will be expected to report such absences, with the hours of leaving 
and returning, to the head master. 

Tljfe other officers of the establishment are not to leave the house 
without permission of the head master. 

Girls' School. 

The girls’ school contained, at the time of our visit, 179 children, 
distributed into four classes, whose occupations were regulated ac- 
cording to the following routine : — 

Routine for Kirkdale Girls’ School, Liverpool, 15th August, 1845. 


Hour. 


9— 9J 
9J — 10 
10 — 10* 
ioj — ill 
ill — li 
ii— ni 
Hi— 12 

2 — 2£ 

2i-3 

3— 3i 
— J4 

£4 — 4 

4- J5 
|5 — 5 


FIRST AND SECOND DIVISION. 


Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 


Tuesday and 
Thursday. 


Saturday. 


Prayers . . • • • | Prayers . . | Prayers. 

Gallery lessons, consisting of Religious instruction. 

" Writing 11 


^Sewing, &c. 


| Reading and Spelling 

Writing . 
Arithmetical Tables 
Recreation . 
Arithmetic . 
Prayers . . . 


Spelling 
Recreation 
Reading 
Arithmetic < 


^Sewing, &c. 

% 

Prayers . 


Gymnastics. 


Recreation. 


Cleansingpersons, 
garments, &c., 
and preparation 
for the Sabbath, 


THIRD AND FOURTH DIVISION. 


Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 


Tuesday and 
Thursday. 

Saturday. 

Prayers • * 

« 

Prayers. 

>Sewing, &c. • 

j>Gym nasties. 

) 


The whole of the afternoon em- 
ployed in cleansing persons, gar- 
ments, &c., andpreparation tor 
the Sabbath. 


9— 9£ 
10 

10— 10i 
10i— ill 
iiOi 

11— Hi 

iii— 12 

2— 2i 
2i— 3 

3— 3i 

lif 

4-^0 

J5 — 5 


Prayers 


Writing . . • . 

Arithmetical Tables 
Recreation , . • 

Arithmetic • 
Reading . 


Writing « . » 

Reading 

Spelling 

Arithmetical Tables 
Recreation . . . 

Arithmetic . • . 

Prayers . . • • 


J • 

As it was taught entirely by three women, who were also industrial 
mistresses, and had never been trained so as to acquire the art of 
imparting instruction, the deficiencies which must necessarily result 
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from the use of untrained teachers were, of course, apparent. 
There were 26 girls in the first class, when it was examined, whose 
average age was a little under 12, and who had been, on an average, 
five years in a workhouse. Three were 1 5 years of age, two 13J and 
eleven 12. They read tolerably well in Hogarth’s History of 
England, and had some understanding of the meaning of what 
they read. They could also answer the simplest questions in religion. 
They had not been taught numeration, nor to write from dictation. 
They were unacquainted with any compound rules in arithmetic 
but could work a sum in simple multiplication when the multipliei 
did not exceed two figures, though on setting a sum of this de- 
scription, five answers only were correctly given. Their writing was 
not far advanced. 

The second class contained 27 children, whose average age was 
-4C, and whose average time in the establishment was three years. 
They could read a little, ancf knew, a little of the catechism by rote. 
Eleven performed correctly a multiplication sum, with 4 as a 
multiplier, not being able to manage a higher figure, and eight 
a simple addition sum. Of the third class, 12 could read a 
little in the first lesson book of the reading series of the Christian 
Knowledge Society, and of the remainder several would have been 
better in the infant school, as the presence of such young and 
uninformed children in a juvenile school is a serious hindrance to 
the progress of the others. 

There were seven girls in the house whose average age was 
15, and who had been on an average nearly five years in a workhouse, 
who could neither read nor write. One girl, 16 years of age, had 
been 15 years in a workhouse, without being able to read or write. 
There were two others, aged respectively 14 and 16, one of whom 
had been 10. years in a workhouse, and the 'other 15. neither of 
whom could read more than in a very slight degree, and one 
could write a little. 

The infant school, being conducted by a woman who had not 
been regularly trained to the duty, was indifferently managed. Of 
all departments of teaching, that of infants is the most difficult to 
conduct satisfactorily by any one not trained to the occupation by n 
course of special instruction ; but the difficulty of obtaining good 
infanl-teachers is very great, and the Liverpool guardians are de- 
sirous of improving this part of their establishment. 

The industrial occupation of the gitls consists of sewing, washing, 
straw-platting, and the usual household work, the whole of which 
seemed managed in a way to ensure the object of forming useful 
servants, so far as the labour of the hands is concerned. , 

We have stated the results of our examination into their intel- 
lectual condition, which, as was to be expected, in the present nascent 
condition of the establishment, was inferior to what it ought to 
be, and to what we expect it to be in subsequent examinations. 
We do not express this opinion with the view of finding fault, 
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but for the purpose of placing ou record the state of the children 
at the opening gf the institution, and of thus testing their future 
progress. 

February 21, 1846. 

The novelty of the duties devolving on the officers of so large 
an establishment, rendered it expedient that, with your concurrence, 
we should repeat our visit to it at the end of six months from* its 
being opened. We have found it necessary to make a few 
additional suggestions regarding matters of detail, which we Hope 
will contribute to the satisfactory working of the institution. 

The guardians had not yet been able to take the steps requisite 
for placing the girls’ and infarlfs’ school on a proper footing, though 
very desirous of so doing. , • 

The education of the boys wa, making marked progress. Since 
our last visit several boys had left the establishment, for vaiious 
employments, from the fiist class, whose acquirements were greater 
than those whom we found in it, which were very respectable con- 
sidering that they had had only six months of improved instruction. 
We subjoin an abstract of the state of the classes since the last 
inspection, which shows a satisfactory movement upwards, on the 
whole. 

Kirkdali: Industrial Schools, Liverpool. 

13 th February , 1846. 

First Class . 

Since the dat$ of last inspection (1 ^tli August } 1845), 

33 boys have entered the first class, and 20 have left it ; of the 
latter 4 have been promoted to be monitors, and 16 have left the 
establishment. The number of boys at present on the roll is 51. 
At the date of last inspection there were 38. 

«• 

Second Class . 

44 boys havte entered this class, and 36 have left it ; of the latter 
have been promoted to the first cla«s, and have ltfft the 
establishment. The number of boys at present on the roll is 52. 
At the date of last inspection#there were 44. • 

Third Class . 

» 

56 bctyshave entered this class, and 44 have left it ; of the latter 
34 have been promoted to the second class, 1 has been lemoved 
to the infant school, and 9 have left the establishment. The 
number at present on tile roll is 55. At the date of last inspection 
it was 43. 
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Fourth Class . 

75 boy^have entered this class and 52 have left it ; of the latter 
38 have been promoted to the third class, 4 have been removed 
to the infant school, 1 has died, and 9 have left the establishment. 
The number of boys at present on the roll is 47. The number at 
the date of last inspection was 24. 

r Fifth Class. 

65 boys have entered this class, and 72 have left it ; of the latter 
56 have been promoted to the fourth class, 9 have been sent to the 
infant school, and 7 have left the establishment. The number of 
boys at present on the roll is 28. At the date of last inspection 
there were 35. ** 

We also add an abstract f)f the state of the school business for a 
week. These abstracts will be kept regularly, and will show at 
any time the course of instruction which has been pursued. It will 
not have arrived at its maximum until about three years from the 
opening of the establishment ; as it will require that time to bring 
forward any number of boys from the lowest to the highest class, 
who will have had the benefit of the intellectual and moral training 
which, under its present competent master, will pervade the 
school. 



Kirkdale Industrial Schools, near Liverpool 



Of the number of boy^ who were stated as having left the second tla*-s, 31 were f romoted to the first class, and 5 ha e left the estaths 
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Manchester School of Industry , Swinton. 

[7th March, 1846. 

The elevation and plans of this magnificent establishment for 
pauper children, are given in the volume of Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council on Education, 1842-3. It would, therefore, 
be unnecessary to do more than refer to that volume, were it not 
that some alterations have been made during the progress of the 
building, and that as other similar establishments are contemplated 
elsewhere, it may be useful at this time to put on record the 
various kinds of accommodation for which it will be found necessary 
to provide. We accordingly subjoin an abstract of the arrange- 
ments on each floor.* 

The ftiilding is well situated five miles north-west of Manchester. 
It standsrUpon two acres of ground. The length of front is 450 feet, 
and the elevation 40 feet, with two central towers for the purposes 
of ventilation. The style is Tudor ; the material red brick, faced 
with stone. The architectural effect of the w hole is very striking. 
The playgrounds, &c., occupy two acres, and 18 acres more are 
comprised within the enclosure of the establishment for garden 
cultivation and spade husbandry, which will form part of the em- 
ployment of the boys. 

The establishment is designed for 1200 boys, girls, and infants. 
At present, in consequence, chiefly, of the general demand for 
labour, the numbers do not much exceed 600. We add a list of 
the existing staff* of officers and servants with the amount of their 
salaries, t We are informed that the aggregate cost of the salaries 
and board for the full number of children would be £1600 per 
annum, or £1 10s. per head for instruction and superintendence; 
and that the separate calculations of the head master, the clerk of 
the union, and the governor of the union workhouse, brought out 
the total prospective cost, per annum, of this establishment, as 
follows, viz. : — -For 5(10 children, at the rate of 5s. iOd. per head 
per week ; for 800 children, at the rate of 4s. 5d. per head per 
week ; and for 1000 children, at the rate of 4s. per week. Tnis 
calculation includes rent -charge, taxes, and interest of money 
expended. The building and premises will have cost, by the time 
they are finally completed, the large sum of £50,000 ; full £15,000 
of which, is to be attributed, as we Were informed, to the unforeseen 
difficulties of the site, to the cost of obtaining an adequate supply 
of water, and to alterations in the plan after the building was 
commenced, with the view of perfecting the ventilation. A readier 
.mode of access to the store-rooms and cellars for carts was also 
found to be necessary. 


* Appendix No. I. See also detailed statement of the alterations from the original 
plans, in Letter from Mr. Paiker (Master), Appendix No. V. 
f Si*e Appendix No. II. 
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The above rate % of cost per week was calculated upon the dietary 
of the children while at the old union workhouse, and the establish- 
ment in connexiorf with it. As, however, the instruction which will 
be afforded to the children in the present establishment, both in 
their schools and in the workshops, &c., will be of a better 
kind, and will consequently make a greater demand upon their 
faculties, it is necessary to improve both the quantity and quality 
of their food. Accordingly meat is provided for them four times a- 
week instead of three, and bread and milk is substituted at their 
supper for oatmeal porridge. The cost of this alteration was cal- 
culated at under 6 d. per head per week, or about 6701. per annum 
for 600 children.* 

Every provision has been ma^e bv the Board of Guardians with 
great liberality for the health and comfort of the children, and for 
securing them good instruction in school an&«U useful. training* 
out of it, so as best to promote the object of the institution — that 
of guaranteeing the rate-payers against any future charge on 
behalf of these children, by disposing them to earn their own living 
by independent labour, and giving them the intelligence to enable 
them to do so. The table of the daily routine (Appendix No. III.), 
drawn up by the head master, Mr. Parker, exhibits in one view 
the process of intellectual and religious and moral instruction, and 
of training in good habits, including those of useful industry, by 
which those ends are sought to be attained. 

The chaplain, the Rev. VV. T. Flower, informed us that he found 
he could not adequately perform his duties without devoting to 
them six hours daily. He has favoured us with a summary (Ap- 
pendix No. IV.) of the course of religious instruction which he had 
commenced. We regret to add that his valuable services are soon 
to be transferred to a # wider sphere of usefulness. 

The arrangement of the school-rooms and the methods of teach- 
ing are those adopted at the training institution for masters at 
Battersea. 

The facilities thus afforded to a master v^io has been practised 
in the difficult art of teaching, enable him, with the aid of a pupil 
teacher to each class, to give a wider range to his course of instruc- 
tion, and thus to open and invigorate the minds of the children. 
Without this general expansion of the faculties by means of a judi- 
cious course of intellectual instruction, it is imposible that the aim 
of this establishment — that of r&ising these children fronv the grade 
of pauperism — could be successful. It is, therefore, with that 


* bietary (Ftb. y 1846)-—' 

Breakfast, oatmeal porridge, with a pint of milk. 
Dinner, 4 days, meat. 

„ ‘J „ # rice milk. 

„ 1 day, pease soup. 

Supper, 6 oz, df Bread ami a pint of milk* 


II. 


T 
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especial object jn view that subjects are taught (as for instance, 
geography, grammar, etymology, &c.) which At first sight may 
$eem inappropriate to children of this grade. •'And it is with the 
same intention that a considerable portion of the Jime, both of the 
boys and girls, is given to a variety of trades and manual employ- 
ments, not with the immediate desire to produce any great degree 
of akill in either, but to cultivate a general intelligence and aptitude 
of mind and hand, which will improve their powers, whatever 
may be their future calling, and add to their chances of main- 
taining themselves in independence. The ample space of garden- 
ground attached to the establishment will afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting a specimen of the best kind of cultivation. 
It would thus become, under good guidance, a model to the 
neighbourhood, and, to the boys, best school for agricultural 
service.* 

The schoolmasters and# rillmjister of the boy’s school, and the 
masters* and mistresses of the girls’' and infants’ school, exercise a 
watchful care to improve the habits and manner of the children 
committed to them ; to preserve order and decency at their meals 
and in their bed-rooms ; to promote cheerfulness and create a feeling 
of attachment and confidence toward themselves, by kind and 
mild treatment. No punishments approaching severity have been 
found necessary, even at the opening of the establishment, when 
the difficulties of management were naturally greatest. 

The aim of all is to discharge their duties in a Christian spirit, 
and to cause the working of the establishment to conform in its 
various details to the model of a well-ordered family. Occasional 
addresses by the head master after morning or evening prayer to 
all present, will be directed towards correcting any faults that may 
have become visible, setting right what might have become misun- 
derstood, or giving salutary admonition or advice. An earnest and 


* It is remarkable how much of the elementary principles of science, as applied 
to the cultivation of the soil, may be usefully taught to very Joung boys at the 
common schools of the country, without interiering in the least with the ordinary 
course of school instruction. This fact was proved to the satisfaction of the Highland 
Society at their meeting at Glasgow in the spring of 1844, and has since been de- 
monstrated in a consideiable number of the purochial schools of Scotland. The 
mtfc..uat in general use for teaching the principles of science, as applied to agricultuie, 
is Professor F. W. Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 
(Blackwood, London and Edinburgh), first drawn up at the request of the Scotch 
parochial schoolmasters about three yearsf* ago, and now in its fourteenth edition. 
Wheie a piece of land is attached to the school, these principles may be shown to 
practice ; with the additional advantages of enabling a boy, out oV eight or ten rods 
of ground allotted to him, to pay his schooling, and earn from 10*. to 30*. besides, 
after all outgoings, and of giving him an excellent preparation for the, labours aqd 
employments of his life. (See u Minutes of Committee of Privy Council on £duc&- 
•tion,” 184*2-3, p. 539, Report on School of Industry.) Where no land is to be had, 
Professor Johnston informs me that, nevertheless, a large body of the parochial 
schoolmasters of Scotland are teaching the principle* of scientific agriculture w th 
success.— & T. 
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parental care and watchfulness of this kind will scarcely fail tp 
reach the hearts and minds of those who are its objects.* 

Particular attention is given to the instruction of the girls in all 
needful household work, and in cultivating in them habits of neat- 
ness, carefulness, and propriety. In addition to this, the teaching 
which they will also receive in school, will, with the example of the 
habits and demeanour of those under whose charge they are placed, 
better qualify them for their duties in life, whether in domestic 
service or presiding over the labouring mans home. 

Boys' School. 

Before being moved into this establishment, the boys were thqs 
distributed : — about 50 of t^e older ones were kept at the 
Manchester workhouse, and the remainder, about' 120, at a 
workhouse for boys alone at Blakeley. Those 'at the latter place* 
appear to have received very littfe instruction if any. Among the 
former, a fair proportion could read tolerably well, and some 
wrote fairly, but in other respects they had learnt very little. The 
deficiency indeed of all except a few in the first class was remark- 
able, considering their ages and the length of time they had been 
in the respective workhouses. It will scarcely be expected to be 
otherwise, as they had had the benefit of no better instruction than 
could be given by respectable pauper inmates of tjio workhouse. 
Twenty-six out of 33 in the fourth or lowest class, who had been 
upwards of a year in the workhouse at Blakeley (12 of them had 
been there more than two years), did not know their alphabet ; their 
age averaged about eight years. In the third class, 27 out of 37 
had been upwards of a year ; 17 had been more than two years in 
the same workhouse (average age about ten) ; these could only read 
small words, and that with difficulty, and had learnt no ciphering 
except adding small numbers together mentally. Five or six of 
these knew a little of the Bible history, but the rest knew nothing 
of the simplest elements of Christianity. Of the 2nd class, 26 out 
of 34 had been upwards of two (sevenmore tkan four) years in the 
old workhouse (average ages about 12 years), yet none of these 
could read an ?asy book, or write except on slates, and that very 
indifferently, nor did they know the Multiplication Table. J£he 
chaplain and master also reported them as knowing very little of 
the common principles of religious belief. 

Of the 42 in the first class, all of whom had been several years 
in the workhouses of Manchester and Blakeley, 17 had had the 
advantage of nine months* instruction by their present master before 
they weref removed to this establishment. These were advanced 
in proportion beyond the rest both in accuracy of reading, & c.. 


1 * See extracts from the printed addresses of the chaplain and head master, Ap- 
pendix VI. • 
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and in general intelligence. They were, fyowever, all very 
backward in most respects, considering their respective ages, and 
the length of time they had been under instruction elsewhere. Not 
one of them could put down a sum in Single Addition correctly, 
being ignorant of numeration. Of those who had come from the 
Manchester workhouse not one knew the simplest fact of geography, 
even of the part of the country nearest to them. The little instruc- 
tion which they had received appeared to have been purely mechan- 
ical. They read fairly, but without, however, being able to show 
that they understood what they read. Their writing was fair, and 
they could do sums in Multiplication when set down for them. 
They also knew the text of the Catechism, and a portion of the 
Bible History. 

We recorded the names and ag^s of all the boys of this school, 
‘and alsp the result of the examination, on the printed forms, of 
which we have given a specimen* in, our Report upon the Kirkdale 
school. These papers will afford a means of comparing their 
future progress with their present state, and of testing the general 
efficiency of the school after it has been some time in operation. 

Various unavoidable delays had prevented the completion of the 
arrangements tor receiving the girls and infants even at the period 
of our second visit. We therefore beg to refer, for the amount of 
instruction possessed by the girls, on their entering the establishment, 
to the subjoined record of it by the chaplain and master (Appendix 
No. V.) 

We have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servants, 

(Signed) E. C. Tufnell, 

SEYMOUReTUEMKNHEEItE. 

To the Committee of Council on Education . 


Appendix No. I. 

An Abstract of the Arrangements on each Floor. 

Basement . — Arched rooms, containing hot-water apparatus for warming 
the building, 

Celltfvs, 

Stoi e-rooms — flour, grocery, and vegetable store, 
Bakehouse, 

Bread-room, 

Scullery, 

Engine-house, 

Washhouse and laundry, 

Washhouse and laundry for the infirmary linen, 
Carpenters* workshop. 
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* Central Rangb (front)* t 

Ground Floors Ttfo day-rooms (boys and girts), 

1W lavatories (do.) 

* 1 Two wardrobe* rooms (do.) 

/» Two bath-rooms (do.) 

Tailors* and shoemakers’ shop, 

Girls’ work-room, 

Apartments for teachers, 

Porters lodge, 
harder and dairy. 

First Floor. — Hall, 

Board-room, 

Head master’s and other officers’ apartments, 
Bojs* and girls’ sofcool-iooms, 

Four dormitories, < 

Apartments for officers in the wingsi 

Second Floor.* — Six dormitories* 

Sleeping apartments for the officers in the wings. 

Central Range (left side). 

Ground Floor . — Kitchen and master’s dining-room. 

First Floor. — Chaplain’s room, 

Surgeon’s room, 

Officers’ apartments. 

Second Floor. — Dormitory. 

Central Range (right side). 

First Floor.— Servants’ apartments, 

Dormitory. 

Second Floor.* — Dormitory, 

Dining-hall and chapel, 

Infants’ school and class-room, 

Infants’ day-room. 

• Back Range. 

Infants’ department. 

Ground Floor. — Surgery, 

Officers* rooms, 

Infirmary kitchen, 

Infants’ lavators, 

Two dormitories. • 

First JF7oor.-r-Three dormitories, 

Officers’ apartments, 

Infirmary, 

Fourteen wards, 

Stables, piggeries, &c. 
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Appendix; No, 2. 


Officers and Servants of the Establishment — Amount 
of Salaries and Cost of Board, &c. 


£. s. 


2 Head master and mistress of the establishment 

(Salary 200/. and board) 200 0 

1 Surgeon . 50 0 

1 Master of boys’ school 60 0 

1 1st Assistant do 40 0 

1 2nd ' do. 20 0 

2 Two pupil teachers, each 4/. a 8 0 

2 Master or mistress of girls’ school .... 90 0 

2 Assistant master and mistress 50 0 

1 Sewing-mistress . ^. . * . - 20 0 

2 Infant school master and mistress .... 70 0 

2 Steward and wife, who is head laundress . 70 0 

2 Storekeeper and wife, who is head nurse . . 40 0 

1 Drillmaster 30 0 

Engineer and gasman — one 30$. per week . . 78 0 

Three stokers (one gas, one warm water, and one 

engine), at 12$ 93 12 

Joiner* 30$. per week 78 0 

2 Two cooks, 15/. and 12/ 27 0 

2 Two kitchen-maids, 10/. . 20 0 

1 One scullery-maid 8 0 

Head laundress included with steward. 

4 Four laundresses, one at 12 Z., two at 10/., one 

at 8/ . 40 0 

3 Three* dormitory-women, at 10/. • . . 30 0 

3 Three housemaids, at 10/. 30 0 

Head nurse, infant department, included with 
storekeeper. 

6 Six nurses 60 0 

1 Porter . . - 30 0 

— Salaries £ 

42 Board, &c., of the above 42 officer* and 

servants, at 6s 655 4 


Total cost of officers and servants 2097 0 

Interest on \i0,000/. at 4^ percent. . . . 2250 0 
Repairs and sundries ... .... r 500 0 

‘ £4847 0 


s . d . 

Averaged over 500 children given per head 


per week • 3 8 

Add board, clothing, coals, &c., &c. ‘..22 


5 10 
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The same amount of 4847/. may be averaged over 800 or 1000 
children, as very few, jf any additional servants would be required for 
that number : 

s, d . 

Say per 1000 1 10 per week. 


Add 2 2 

4 0 

s. d. 

Say 800 2 3 per week. 

Add 2 2 


. «- 

\ 

Appendix No. III. 


Daily Household Routine. * 


Rise at 6. 

' 7£, Prayers in dining-hall. 

74, Breakfast. 

J befoie 8, teachers’ breakfast. 

J before 9 to 12, school. 

12^ Children’s dinner. 

1, Officers’ dinner. 

The routine for the workshops and 
forthwith. 


First Division. First Class. 


Morning. 

8f to 9J, — Billie and Catechism. 
9£ to 10+, — Pestalozzi. 

10+ to 10£ — Recreation. 

10^ to 1 1 — Arithmetic. 

11^ to 12, — Dictation. 

Afternoon. 

2 to 3. — Reading. 

3 to 3J, — Geography. 

3£ to 3j,— - Recreation. 

3J to 4£, — Writing. 

4 } to 5, — Pestalozzi and Tables. 

Wednesday* aAd Saturday t. 
8J to 9J, — Bible and Catechism. 
9j to 10, — Linear Drawing. 

10 to 10*, — Writing. 

10* to 10}. — Recreation. 
lOj to 1 1 J, — Writing, 
ll} to 12j> — Vocal Music. 


2 to 5, school. 

5J, Officers’ tea. 

6, Children’s supper. 

6^-, Evening prayer# in dining-hall. 

8, Children to bed. 

9, Officers’ supper. 

household work will be formed 


Second Division. Second and Third 
Classes. Mr. W. Wilkins. 

Morning. 

8J to 9 j, — Bible and Catechism. 
9§ to 1<4 j, — P estalozzi. ’ 

10* to lOf, — Recreation. 
lo| to 11^, — Arithmetic, 
llj to 12, — Writing. 

‘Afternoon. 

2 to 3, — Reading. 

3 to 3$,— Geography. 

3A to 3|, -••Recreation. 

3| to 4j, — Writing. 

4y to 6, — Tables. 

Wednesday s and Saturday t. 

8| to 9J, — Bible and Catechism. 
9+ to 10*, — Writing. 

10* to lOf, — Recreation. 

10 J to i 1 J, — Reading. 

11J to 12J, — Vocal Music. 


Temporary Routine . " 
Boys’ School. 
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Third Division. 
Fourth Class. — Horning. 
8f to 9f, — Bible and Catechism, 
9} to lOi, — Writing. 

10* to lOj, — Recreation. 

10# to 11 J,— Reading. 

Ill to 12, — Geography (Map). . 

Afternoon. 


Fourth and Fifth Classes. 

Fifth Class. — Morning. 
Bible and ©attfchism. 
Reading. 

Recreation. 

Arithmetic. 

Descriptive Geography, 
Afternoon. 
Arithmetic. 

Writing. 

Recreation. 

Reading. 

Object Lessons. 

Wednesdays and Saturday*, 
* Lessons and Catechism. 
Writing. 

Recreation. 

Heading. 
a 


21 to 
3} to 


2 to 21, — Reading. 

1, — Arithmetic. 

31, — Recreation, 
to 4 — Writing. 

4 £ to 5, — Tables and Object Wessons 
alternately. 

Wednesday* and Saturday*. 

81 to 91, — Bible Lessons and Catechism. 
9f to 10j r, — Reading. 

1 04 to 10|,--Recreaiion. 

lOftolli-, — AVriting. f , 

Hi to Vocal Music. 


Girls’ School. 


First Class. First Division. Sscond Class. Second Division. 


Morning. 

85 to 9£, — Reading. 

9, r to 1(H, — Needlework. 

10: r to 101, — Recreation. 

10^- to Ilf, — Bible and Catechism. 
Ilf to 12, — Tabh;s. 


Morning. 

8 j to 94, — Heading. 

9 A to 10$, — Arithmetic. 

10J to lOf, — Recreation. 

I Of to Ilf, — Bible Catechism. 
Ilf to 12, —Tables. 


Afternoon. 

2 to 3, — Arithmetic. 

3 to 3f, — Writing. 

3} to 4, — Recreation. 

4 to 4^, — Geography. 

4.J- to 5, — Reading. 

Wednesday * and Saturday t. 

8f to 9|, — Object Lessons. 

Of to 10, — Arithmetic. 

10 to 11, — Bible and Catechism. 

11 to 1H, Reading. 

1*4 to 12$, — Vocal Music. 

Thuid Division. Third, 


Afternoon. 

2 to 3, — Needlework. 

3 to 3f» — Writing. 

3f to 4, — Recreation. 

4 to 4J,— Geography. 

44 to 5, Reading. 

[Wednesday* and Saturday *> 
8f tp 9£, — Writing. 

9f to 10, — Reading. 

10 to 11, — Bible and Catechism. 

11 to lli, — Object Lessons. 

114 to 12$,— Vocal Musjc. 

Fourth, and Fifth Classes. 


Morning. 


Afternoon. 


to 9J, — Writing. 

2 to 

in 10*. — Reading. * 

3 to 

to lOf, — Recreation. 

3f to 

to llj,— . Bible and Catechism. 

4 to 

to 12, — Tables. 

• 


Wednesday * and Saturdays 


3, — Arithmetic. 
3f, — Reading. 

4, — Recreation. 

5, — Needlework. 


8 J to 9J, — Reading. 11 to 11J, — Pestaloisi. 

9f to 10, — Object lessons. 114 to 12$, — Vocal Music. 

10 to 11, —Bible and Catechism. « 
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AFPBNDtJt '^o. IV. 

H > t * - 

Chaplain's Daily Routine. * 

At quarter-past seven I read morning prayers, when every teacher is 
expected to attend at the head of his or her class. At half-past eight I 
commence my religious lessons in the boys’ school, in whieh I take two 
classes daily. The remainder of the morning is devoted to the infants’ 
and girls’ school, in the latter of which I also take two elassfcs daily. 
Having discharged my duties in the schools, I proceed tor the infirmary 
and sick wards, where I remain a longer or shorter period’ according to 
the number of the sick and the nature of the cases. In the afternoon I 
also visit some one of the school-rooms, in order to watch the conduct 
of the children whilst receiving instruction from the several masters. 
At half-past six I read the evening prayers. 

In order to secure uniformity of religious teaching, and to prevent 
the minds of the children being perplexed and distracted lw even tffe 
slightest possible difference of .opinion, I*reserve all doctrinal teaching 
in my own hands. Hence, all the lessons upon the Church Catechism, 
and the Book of Common Prayer, are given by myself ; and, in order 
the more effectually to secure this desirable object, I draw up every week 
a cycle of Bible lessons to be given by each teacher. By this means 
I am enabled to exercise a watchful supervision over the whole of the 
religious instruction ; and by making my lessons bear upon the subjects 
treated of by the masters, I can test their efficiency as teachers, and 
ascertain the effect produced upon the children. Hitherto* I am happy 
to say, the result has been highly satisfactory, os it has shown care and 
diligence on the part of the teacher and attention on the part of the scholars. 

I am moreover engaged in making a selection of the elder boys and 
girls, in order to prepare them for the ensuing confirmation of the Lord 
Bishop of Chester in the month of June next. These classes I purpose 
meeting for an hour or so in my own room, in the hopes that I may, by 
a careful course of religious instruction, impress them with a due sense 
of the deep importance of the step they are about to take. 

The Playground . 

As I have explained my views and feelings upon this most important 
branch of moral teaching, in au Address whichH hope to forward to you 
in a few days, I need not now enter fully into the subject; I cannot, 
however, neglect the opportunity of stating that I feel most strongly that 
every principle that I have there laid dow n for the guidance of the masters, 
applies with equal, if not greater force to myself, and all chapfJins of 
kindred institutions. It is impossible to assign limits to our work, or to 
say when it is done. It cannot*be confined to direct religiqus teaching ; 
the character and condition of the children with whom we have to deal, 
and the high and holy objects we have to work out, prevent such a sup- 
position beirig entertained even for a single moment. AH will readily 
concede that it is most important that the children should not be left 
to themselves during the hours of recreation, and that some of the masters 
^should be generally amongst them. But if we would have them take a 
deep and lively interest id the children, and feel it their joy to be much 
with them in the play-grohnd, we must set them the example. We must 
show them that we desire to impose <no burthen on them which we 
shrink from bearing ourselves. The influence of our example upon the 
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masters, were argument forcible enough to induce us#to spend much of 
our time in the playground. f 

But there are other and more important considerations which tend to 
show the benefits resulting from such a line of procedure. It is essential, 
for instance, that our sermons should have a direct bearing on those sins 
to which children are most prone ; but this cannot be unless we have a 
knowledge of their tempers, habits, and dispositions ; and this know- 
ledge we can only gain by intercourse with them at times when our 
presence does not act as a restraint. 

It is, moreover, much to be wished that these poor and unfortunate 
children should be taught to know and feel, that however dark and 
cheerless their lot may be, they have a friend who sympathizes with 
them, and to whom they can unbosom their hearts, and tell their sorrows, 
trials, and temptations. But if we w^uld have them in after-life act 
ujpon these principles, and realize the blessedness of spiritual advice 
and guidance, we must begin the training of them whilst under our 
own immediate care. We mfast teach them that we are their friends , 
who love them, and whose whole heart’s desire it is to do them good in 
every possible sense of the word ; and to this end we must employ 
every means by which we can gain confidence and win regard. Now, 
however kind we, the chaplains, may be, when giving our lessons, we 
can never persuade them that we are their friends, unless we show that 
we are so in reality and in truth, by mingling with them at other hours 
than those of mere professional intercourse. 

Holding these -views upon this subject, I make it a matter of duty to 
be much with the children in the playground, and to join them in their 
various games. And though some, perhaps, who think differently with 
me upon this particular, and others who do not think at all, may feel 
tempted to smile at my so doing, yet I have already seen too great benefits 
resulting from this line of conduct to induce me to make any change 
whatever in this respect. It is much to teach children how to play. 
As might have been expected, this was a lesson which our children had 
to learn. Before they came here they had, I presume, been allowed 
to do pretty nearly what seemed good unto them. Bad tempers, such 
as anger and revenge, were indulged in on the slightest provocation ; 
unmeaning words (and. sometimes worse than that) were being constantly 
used. To correct these void similar errors has been my anxious study ; 
and whenever any case of the kind occurs, I take the offending party apart 
from the rest, and question him on some portion of the Bible that 
bears upon his sin, and so lead him to think what a grievous fault he 
has committed. The best results have accrued from this mode of treatment. 
Good temper prevails to a far greater extent than before. This healthy 
tone, I am convinced,* can only be preserved by continued watchfulness 
and untiring energy. 


Sunday Services. * 

% 

*My Sunday arrangements are at present incomplete and unsatisfactory ; 
in fact an alteration is abou* to be forthwith made respecting them. 
According to existing arrangements, the children are assembled in, 
school at nine, when the collect for the day is explained to them. At 
half-past ten we have Divine Service. At two in the afternoon the 
children are again assembled in dbhool, and questioned upon the morning 
sermon. At three we have Divine Service. 
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The difficulty ^yith which we have to contend, is the great length of 
the morning service. Little children get wearied, and their attention is 
distracted in cons*equence thereof. I purpose, therefore, to remedy this, 
by saying the morning prayers at an earlier hour, and the Litany, Com- 
munion, and sermon, at the usual time. 

I intend also to make a change in the character of my sermons. Here- 
tofore I have endeavoured to adapt all my discourses to the understanding 
of the children. I purpose, however, for the future preaching only one 
sermon expressly to the children, and the other to the up-grown members 
of the establishment, many reasons having induced me to make this 
change. We employ a great number of adults ; and although none will 
deny that truth is truth, in however simple language it may be stated, 
yet we know full well that people will not apply principles to themselves 
unless they are directed to thejpselvcs. The children will not suffer 
by this change, but on the contrary, be materially ^benefited ; and I am 
not without -hopes that nearly all the elder children will understand nfy 
discourses, especially when I take into account the valuable etymological 
lessons given in the schools. 

Of the present attainments of the children upon this particular, I would 
that I could speak more cheerfully. The present state of religious in- 
formation is very low indeed ; with some few great facts of the Bible 
some of them are conversant, but of the Church Catechism they knew 
nothing . When I so speak, I do not mean that they cannot repeat the 
answers contained therein, but they have no notion of the meaning of the 
words they use, or the connexion in which they stand. . It is high time 
that the broken Catechism should be cast aside, and the children taught 
the full import of those valuable answers they so carelessly repeat. 
The great change that has already taken place in two classes renders 
one full of hope for the future. 

Deficiencies. 

I may be permitted} I trust, to point out two great deficiencies which 
should be avoided in all institutions of this kind that may hereafter be 
raised. We have no chapel for the celebration of Divine Service. Until 
we have, we shall make comparatively slight advances in the religious edu- 
cation. Reverence for holy places is a lesson we cannot teach here, where 
one and the same room is used for a dining-lialhand chapel. I feel most 
pained when I think upon it, and have made a suggestion to the guardians 
which I hope will be adopted, viz. to divide the halls into two parts, 
aud have one set apart for religious worship. This will remove the evil 
for a while, but a chapel mtist be built. It may be a saving of Expense 
to other boards if they think upon this in time. 

I would also recommend that tr house should be built in connexion with 
the institution. No chaplain can ever discharge his duties as he should 
do, unless he be continually on the premises. And it may happen, 
where this provision is not made, that he may be compelled to reside at 
some distance from the sphere of his duties, in which case he cannot but 
be inefficient. * 

I cannot conclude without mentioning the great anxiety of Mr. Parker 
# to give every efficiency to'my plans. 

’ I am, &c. f 

(Signed) J. B. Flower, Chaplain . 
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Appendix No. V. 


* Manchester Schools of Industry, Swinton , March 3rd, 1846. 

Sir, — I have the pleasure to enclose the examination papers of the 
girls* school which you requested me to fill up. I find the lower forms 
very deficient, and the first class considerably in advance of the second; 
none of the children have any idea of the principles on which the 
rules of arithmetic are based, and few have any, none a distinct, notion 
of the principles of numeration, although some can numerate to six 
figures. I trust, however, that with the increased appliances we now 
possess, a year s instruction will produce results both evident and 
satisfactory. I also hand you herewith the list of officers and salaries 
to which I have added the probable cost per head of the children. 

* Our disoiplinary regulations out of school, as well as the working of 
the boys’ industrial departmerft, were'delayed and obstructed by the want 
of a drillmaster. The lads who came from Blakely having been under 
previous control, are tolerably well behaved, but those from Manchester, 
being older and more accustomed to their own way, have been exceedingly 
troublesome, and it still requires all our prudence and firmness to repress, 
without recourse to frequent or severe punishments, their determined 
obstinacy and irregular habits, and bringing them to submit quietly to 
the disciplinary regulations of the establishment. We have great difficulty 
in procuring suitable servants for the various departments, many of those 
at first engaged have left us, not liking the bustle and confinement of their 
situations. 

You request to be informed what alterations have been made on the 
original plan of the building. In replying to this question, I must speak 
of the printed plan from memory, as the only copy I possessed was de- 
stroyed some time since. 

1. The original lavatories were far too small, provision being made in 
them for washing about 40 at once instead of 100 children; allowing a 
quarter of an hour for washing each draught, two hours and a half would 
ha\e been occupied in washing 400, whereas that number can now be 
washed within an hour by the substitution of the tailors’ shop on the boys*, 
and of the work-room the girls’ side.* The plan-lavatories I have 
converted into boys’ and girls* wardrobes, und have made one of the rooms 
opening from the boys* covered area my tailors' workshop. 

2. ^,The bakehouse and flour-store were too small ; of ttre former I have 
made a clothing -store, and of the latter an industrial master’s bed- room ; 
I have made the brewing-cellar my bakehouse, the room adjoining a 
bread-room, , and the Cellars in the frofct range basement, flour, meal, 
grocery, drysaltery, vegetable and coal stores. 

3. The insufficient accommodation for officers and servants rendered 

it necessary to convert the dormitory over the kitcheVis into chaplain’s 
and surgeon’s apartments, and rooms for second master of girls* school 
and some domestic servants. * * 

4. .The coal and some of the other stores were not approachable by; 
caTts; to obviate this difficulty, a cheap railroad has been constructed 
under the terrace-walk in front of the main building, the arches sup- 
porting which were fortunately pierced laterally to the end of the building. 
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The stores are now received under the boys’ lavatory. The approach 
is by the stable-gate. 

The dairy and farder would have been removed if suitable places could 
have been found elsewhere, the frontage (south-west), and their proximity 
to the warm-air coils rendering them unfit for keeping milk or meat. 

The situation of the officers* kitchen is bad, not being sufficiently 
central, and the children’s cook-house is inconveniently small. It should 
have been at least twice its present size. Great attention should be 
paid in future plans to the ventilation of this office ; its height should be 
considerable, and, where possible, it should be detached, with a louvered 
ventilator in the roof. 

The greatest mistake committed in the erection of our institution is 
the appropriation of the chapel as a dining-hall. Much valuable time is 
lost by the children having to march out after prayers and wait until their 
meal is served up ; but a mor? important objection is, the anomalous 
associations with which we are confounding the minds of children. 4t 
is most painful to my own mind # to attend Divine Worship in a place 
strewed with the relics of a just concluded meal ; it is in contemplation 
to remove in some degree this objectionable practice, by carrying a 
partition across the dining-hall. This arrangement will be practicable 
until we have 600 children, when a chapel will be indispensable. 

The infants* department is by far too small for the building; it will 
with difficulty accommodate 150 children ; it should have been at least 
one-half longer. The only alteration, or rather addition, which has been 
made here, is the construction of a lavatory and water-closets, the former 
the apartment next the nurse’s room, and the latter one oV the small rooms 
between the ground-floor dor mitories. 

The infirmary has caused me much trouble. There are no receiving 
rooms (as there should be) for boys and gills, adjacent to a commun bath- 
room, and there is no approach to any part of it without passing through 
the open air, whatever be the weather. A room at the ea3t end is about 
to be divided for receiving rooms, and the “ probationary wards,*’ two 
most useless rooms in the girls* wing, are to be used as “ coffin-store *’ 
and “dead-house.” 

The ventilation (Dr. Reid’s plan) is at present very imperfect we 
have not, however, been able to give it a fair trial, as the stoves are not 
yet placed in’the towers, so that we cannot, b^rarifying the air in them, 
create the necessary draught through the shafts. So far as I can judge at 
present, however, when all the details are perfected, it will prove successful. 

In the present necessarily incomplete state of all my arrangements, 
it would be useless to detail them. The school cycles are now iiTc’ourse 
of alteration, and the industrial plans cannot be worked for want of 
persons to superintend the varioi^ departments. It/equires great attention 
and exertion to put the machinery of the institution in wording order and 
keep it going. My time is so constantly occupied, that I find it impossible 
to do justice to the present communication, and must beg you to pardon 
the hastf manner in which my remarks are thrown together. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) William Joh* Parker, Master . 

Seymour Tremenheere , Esq, 
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Appendix No. VI. 

Shortly after the opening of the establishment the Chaplain and Head 
Master delivered appropriate addresses to the Teachers, &c., the spirit of 
which will be seen from the following extracts : — 

That of the Chaplain is entitled 44 A Christian View of the School- 
master’s Office, considered in an Address to the Teachers of the Moral 
and Industrial Training Schools ot the Manchester Poor Law Union, at 
Swinton,” by the Rev. W. B. Flower, B. A., Chaplain. (London, 1846.) 
^ ® ^ ♦ 

The claims of the poor have been too little regarded ; the duties of the 
rich too feebly insisted upon. Noble schools and buildings have risen 
up around us for the education of the ifcddle and higher classes, but for 
the poor man little has been done. Regarded too frequently as a mere 
machine, he has been grievously neglected. These schools, however, will 
be lasting monuments of the Christian principles by which you have been 
actuated, and tell to generations yet unborn, that of you it cannot be said, 
“ But ye have despised the poor.” For you have not only raised an 
asylum for the poor wanderer, and the hapless orphan, where they may 
be comfortably housed and receive secular instruction, but you have 
also made especial provision that they shall have ample means of gaining 
a knowledge of those things which tend to their eternal well-being. You 
have acknowledged the grand principle that the Gospel must be the 
basis of all education. For this reason, and this alone, it is that I 
augur well for the prosperity of this institution, and feel as much honour 
at being the Chaplain of it, as if it were one established for the education 
of the sons of the nobility — the future senators of the nation. 

Whilst I am not surprised, I cannot but regret, that there should he 
some who do not understand the object which we have in view, and therefore 
either take little interest in our movements, or make ill-grounded ob- 
jections against us. Such must ever be the case with any new undertaking. 
Misapprehension can only be cleared away by time, and as the benefits 
become apparent. One objection I must beg your permission to notice : — 

It has been said by some well-informed persons that we propose to 
ourselves an unscriptural object, and cannot therefore expect God’s blessing 
to rest upon us. 44 For,” say they, 44 you are acting in direct opposition 
to that passage of Holy Scripture which most positively asserts that 
the 4 poor shall never cease out of the land.’ ” Now, as far as I can 
underv.ind the nature and objects of this institution, we do no such thing. 
I grant, that we propose to use our utmost endeavours to diminish pau- 
perism, but the diminution of pauperism is a far different thing to its 
total extermfnation. To achieve the one we may legitimately labour, 
whilst the other is utterly impossible; lor, toil as we will, and have 
what success we may, there will still be the aged and infirm, who cannot 
labour with their own hands, and thereby gain the supply of\heir pre* 
ssing wants. There still will be those who will be reduced by some 
sudden disaster from the greatest affluence, and be pressed by the straits 
of deepest poverty. And supposing we were to save the present generation 1 
(a supposition we cannot for a moment indulge), there would still be 
thousands remaining to awaken the sympathy, and receive the charitable 
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provisions of the kind-hearted Christian, Still will the poor, the Church’s 
heritage, remain utato Her, and it will be as necessary as ever “ To charge 
them that are rich in this world, that they be ready to give, and glad to 
distribute ; laying up in 6tore for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may attain eternal life.” 

Whatever view of the case we take, we come to this conclusion, thdt 
“ the poor shall never cease out of the land.” 

We, on the contrary, affirm that, proposing to ourselves only scriptural 
objects, and desiring to work them out on scripture principles, He who 
careth for the poor will prosper the work of our hands, and bless us. 
For what is the end we aim at? Convinced that the children of 
paupers need not be themselves paupers, we desire to imbue the minds 
of these children with the principles of our holy faith, and instruct 
them in such a manner that they will not pass the bloom of manhood 
in indolent sloth, but shall so labfur, that when old age or sickness comes 
upon them, they may have some little resources %f their own, and npt • 
be driven to find a refuge in the paris n workhouse. We* would tell 
them matters of which now they ’know rJothing, and show 'them how 
they may perform the duties of daily life. We would teach them to be 
Content, and do their duty in that station of life in which it may please 
God to place them. We would show them how “ Godliness is profitable 
unto all things,” and teach them that it is the Christian’s duty to provide 
things honest in the sight of all men. And if this be not the inculcation 
of scripture truth, I confess, I know not what is. 

Having thus briefly noticed this one objection, I proceed to explain 
to you, the teachers in this establishment, my view of tlft nature of your 
office, and the spirit in which a Christian schoolmaster should labour. 
And I would say, 

I. You MUST HAVE A CLEAR AND DISTINCT*PERCEPTION OF THE NATURE 
OF THE OFFICE YOU HOLD, AND FEEL DEEPLY THE AWFUL RESPONSIBILITIES 

that attach thereto. — It is no common office, and requires no ordinary 
qualifications. A lamentable degree of ignorance hath, in bye-gone 
days, prevailed upon ttiis most important subject. The word “ education” 
has been misunderstood, its original meaning lost sight of, and its full and 
solemn import scarcely, or ever, realised. Heretofore, those who cpuld 
read and w rite, and cast up accounts, deemed themselves fully competent 
to undertake the office of schoolmasters ; and when children had been 
taught these things, and that, too, in a strangely unsatisfactory manner, 
tjiey were sent forth into the world as fitted for the stations they were to 
fill in after-life.. Noble exceptions, of course, there have been many, but 
I am now speaking of general facts, and more especially schoolmasters 
for the children of the poor. Light, however, has been gradually 
breaking in upon us, and at length a conviction has seized hold of men’s 
minds that education is something far higher ancT holier than this; that 
it is, in a yord, the formation of the moral and religious character, 
the training and # discipline of the heart, and not the mere cultivation 
of the intellectual powers. As these opinions have gained ground (and 
though the progress of truth be slow, conquer it must) more correct and 
scriptural views of the schoolmasters’ office have obtained. Too high 
# a view cannot be taken. # The making or marring of a nation is in the 
hands of the instructors of the youth of the land. 

Mr. Flower adverts to several other useful topics of reflexion, and re- 
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minds them that “ A holy life is the best teacher.” Your example 
cannot be lost. It will have an influence we cannot bver-value. For 
if it he tftie that Christians at large are the salt of the earth — lights of 
the world — with how much greater intensity do these passages apply to 
ypn, seeing that your whole time will be spent among these children, and 
your every action, word, and look carefully watched and weighed by them. 
Arid be well assured that, if there be not the closest possible agreement 
between your principles and practise, it matters not how skilful and 
indefatigable you are, all your labours will be as water spilt upon the 
ground. Children are quick-sighted, and will not be long in detecting 
hypocrisy, and discovering inconsistency, however slight. Fix deeply 
in your minds these noble statements of two wise men : “ Your teaching 
can take no deep root, unless you first practise what you teach.” 44 Moral 
instructions have no weight nor influence, when they are supported neither 
by clear principles nor good example. And remembering this, and 
noting thus, rest your souls with trustful hope upon that most comfortable 
promise, “‘Train up a child ii) the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not' depart from if.” r 

Mr. Parker entitles his, 44 An Address to the Teachers and other 
t)fficcrs of the Manchester Moral and Industrial Training Schools, on the 
opening of the Institution,” by William John Parker, Head Master ; 
formerly Head Master of the Canterbury Diocesan Middle School. 
(London, 1846) 

It is prefaced bv an advertisement, stating that the objects of the writer 
in publishing the following pages are — 

1st. To place in the hands of present and future officers of the In- 
stitution, over which he has the honour to preside, a brief view of the 
principles and practice which should, in his opinion, characterise the 
education of the children of the poor. 

2ndly. To remove, if possible, some of the ignorance, misapprehension, 
and consequent mistrust which he has found to exist relative to plans and 
objects, on the full development of which depend*, in a great degree, as 
he believes, the moral regeneration of 6 j, 000 youth of his native country, 
who are at present exposed to the demoralising influence of adult pauperism 
in parish workhouses. 

3rdlv. To convey to Boards of Guardians about to establish similar 
Institutions in various pajts of the country some notion of 'the system or 
moral and intellectual training, by which it is hoped this reformation 
may be effected. ** 

After an expression of satisfaction at the liberality with which the Guar- 
dians,^ 4 the originators of this noble Institution,” had applied themselves, 
witliout sparing pains or expense to make the building und the arrange- 
ments as complete as possible, Mr. Packer adds the following remarks, 
well calculated to place the aims and objects of the Institution in a right 
light, and to meet the difficulties regarding it, which are apt to suggest 
themselves to persons imperfectly acquainted with those objects, and 
the means by which it is sought to attain them. •* 

It gives me pleasure to believe that the greater number of the children 
now under instruction are, by no means, of the lowest and most degraded 
class; 8 till, you must prepare your minds to receive many under your 
care who have become apt pupils of vice and immorality before they 
artive here ; the offspring, in many cases, of parents steeped in ignorance, 
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in misery, and perhaps in vice, reduced by squalid poverty, and want of 
common necessaries! to the lowest degradation. You must not, therefore, 
feel surprised if they appear to lack many of the more refined sympathies 
and affections of more favoured humanity. Having been daily practised 
in habits, and accustomed to scenes the very reverse of what should be 
presented for their imitation, what wonder if they are neither virtuous 
nor moral ? Their early associations have been of the worst kind, — their 
educators have been the youthful denizens, immature in age, but mature 
in vice, of the wretched courts and alleys of their birth-place. Should 
we judge them by the same standard we should apply to those who have 
enjoyed from their earliest years the advantage of the tenderest parental 
care and nurture, and who have had but to imitate the example set them 
to become wise and virtuous ? Should we not rather make every possible 
allowance for the follies and victs of the unfortunate beings J have 
described ? Should we not attempt their gradual recovery and reformation, 
by the most gentle means, and with all patience and forbeardfcce, ever 
remembering that, sunk and vicious* as the^ are, they are yet 'children 
of a common parent, objects of the compassion and love of the Father 
of all. 

There will be some whose parents have once enjoyed affluence, but 
have been plunged, by a course of misfortunes, into poverty. Others, 
again, who have been reduced from comparative comfort and respectability 
to seek an asylum in the parish workhouse, by the loss of one or both 
parents. These, I need hardly say, have peculiar claims on our sympathy 
and care. We are, as regards the latter especially, theii* guardians and 
protectors, and inasmuch as this class will be more entirely, and for a 
longer period, under our control, we may well hope to gather from it the 
first-fruits of our labours in this Institution. ‘In all cases, however, you 
must endeavour to convince your youthful charge how sincerely you 
desire their well-being ; and having, by repeated acts of kindness and 
condescension, won theij affections, you must place yourselves at their 
head, and gently lead them onwards, closely watching over them to 
discover the peculiar temperament and character of each, in order that 
you may adapt your advice, instruction, and general mode of treatment 
to the wants of every one. 

It is probable that you will find many of them accustomed to habits 
repugnant to your sense of propriety and delicacy ; wanting, perhaps, in 
cleanliness and decency. You will do well, in such cases, to temper your 
disgust with the consideration that cleanliness is sometimes an expensive 
and difficult virtue in the dwellings of the poor, and that delicacy nyist be 
so often outraged in abodes of misery, where one room supplies a whole 
family, and sometimes two, with the means of shelter, that all feeling on 
the subject is at last obliterated! Show them patiently and kindly, 
over ajjd over,again, the advantages, as well as the moral obligation, of 
these virtues, and \each them to look up to yourselves as examples they 
may safely^follow. 

Many will be artful and designing, wanting in truth and honesty. 
They have, perhaps, been encouraged to practice deception to obtain 
. bread ; in all probability .neither they nor their parents have ever been 
instructed in those principles of our holy religion on which all the moral 
virtues are founded. In all your dealings with them exhibit perfect honesty 
of purpose. Present constantly to their minds the beauty of truthfulness 

II. TJ 
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and honesty, and teach them that sincerity of heart 4a the perfection of 
God’s most holy word. •* 

You will experience much annoyance from the spirit of disobedience 
and self-will prevalent amongst some of the elder children * They may 
have been taught that disrespect to those above them is only proper in- 
dependence; to show contempt for all authority, an evidence of courage. 
Let your own respectful deference to the commands and opinions of those 
placed over you convince them that you do not consider scriptural obedience 
to properly constituted authority derogatory to your independence or good 
sense; and direct them for your rule of conduct in this matter to the 
exhortation of St. Paul, 44 Let all be subject to the higher powers, for there 
is no power but of God.” 

******* 

Fears have often been expressed ^est we should over-educate our 
^children, and by so doing raise them out of their proper position to supplant 
the class ‘above them, or, perhaps, rear a colony of upstarts, unfit alike for 
their ow*u or any other station. I am far from thinking that these 
fears would be altogether unfounded, if the education proposed to be 
given in this establishment were of a wholly intellectual character. 
When, however, it is understood that our chief aim is the formation of cha- 
racter training, rather than mere teaching, these fears must vanish. 
Who ever heard of a child being too carefully trained ? too well 
instructed in his duty to society, and to his God ? too obedient and 
respectful ? too honest and industrious ? The only way (and it is a 
legitimate one> in which such an education can raise a man is by giving 
him a moral superiority over his fellows, and thus laying the foundation 
of his future advancement. The education of the intellectual faculties 
must not, however, be neglected, especially in the case of the poor. A 
fruitful source of poverty and ultimate recourse to the parish workhouse 
is the incapacity felt by the poor of accommodating themselves to new 
habits and employment. With minds dormant, from their energies never 
having been called into action, and with few ideas beyond the supply of 
their daily wants in the mode of life to which they have been accustomed 
from infancy, they are ill prepared for the contingencies of an age of 
wealth and enterprise, in which the introduction of new machinery is daily 
blocking up the old channels of subsistence, and, at the same time, opening 
out new modes of profitable investment for the poor man’s only capital — 
his labour. It is, therefore, most desirable that, in schools like these, 
care should be taken so to cultivate the intellect of the children as to 
proc^ce that activity and versatility of mind which will tend to render 
its possessor more independent than he otherwise would be of those 
changes, which, from the present state of scientific knowledge must be 
perpetually occurring. To effect this*is of more importance even than 
the bringing up of a class of superior workmen in any, industrial sat. 
It is most desirable that the children educated here fhould be trained to 
.serve their employers not only faithfully, but intelligently; and that they 
should be taught to understand, before they leave us, the principles 
Qn which their training has been based. The intellectual teaching must 
ever be brought to bear upon, but never to ta^e the place of, that training 
of the incipient man for his future sphere which I hold to be the 
peculiar object of this Institution. My knowledge of the characters and 
acquirements of my teachers fills me with confidence that nothing that 
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zeal, activity, atid* intelligence can effect will be omitted to render the 
children maintained* here both well trained and well taught* 

In carrying out such views as those I have stated, I would make every 
department of the Institution a separate training school. The field, the 
garden, the stable, the farm yard, the kitchen, the laundry, equally with 
the school-room and the play-ground. In the unrestrained intercourse 
of .the place of recreation, and amid the daily labours of the workshop, 
the watchful care of the trainer must detect, and kindly point out, 
violations of the principles inculcated in the Bible lesson of the school; 
enforcing the necessity for self-examination and watchfulness. Every 
boy must be taught to make and mend his own clothing, to do ft little 
carpentry, to cultivate successfully a plot of ground, groom a horse, and 
rear a pig. His body should be inured by athletic sports and exercises, 
as well as by periodical labour pftportioned to hi strength, to the life 
of toil which is to procure for him his daily bread. In the intellectual 
department of the Institution, his judgment should be formed, and his 
reasoning powers awakened and expanded. * He should be taught enough 
of history to show him the blessings of good government, and place him 
beyond the reach of the agitator and vulgar demagogue. He should know 
as much of the situation, natural productions, and political constitution 
of foreign countries, as would prevent him from mistaking the coast lines 
of his native country for the boundaries of the civilized world, and 
as would lead him to venture without fear into distant regions, to 
seek that profitable employment which the resources of liis father-land 
could not afford him.* He should be able to read and write, and to cal- 
culate sufficiently to guard himself from imposition, and to make him 
more useful to his employers. He should be taught to enjoy and take 
a part in the spirit-stirring melodies of his native land, which are so well 
calculated to awaken dormant patriotism, and rouse forgotten loyalty*t 
He should be so far instructed in the construction of his native language 
as to remove that gr^at impediment to the spiritual improvement of 
the poor — his inability to understand his teachers,}: as well as to enable 
him to comprehend readily the instructions given him by his master. He 
sho.uld be taught to draw a tolerably correct outline of simple objects, 
that he may understand more readily the plans and directions of his 
employer. If •possible, he should obtain some^ acquaintance with the 


* The advantages of a knowledge of geography are well exemplified in the migra- 
tory habits of the Scotch, in whose schools it is almost universally taught. A gentleman 
pf my acquaintance was some time ago in want of a lad to go to New Zealand He 
\yent into a school where geography had not been taught, and demanded if &ny boy 
would volunteer to go there; he received no reply; but, on making the same inquiry 
iu another school in which the chdt^ren were tolerably v^ell acquainted with the 
SMfojtect, several voices immediately replied m the affirmative ; these fads, on being 
ssfce^what they, knew about the place, gave a very pleasing and satisfactory account 
pf tat position, climate, and natural productions. 

f That man’s hearris scarcely where it ought to be who does not love to hear the 
w$Ve*tforn * Rule Britannia,” or the prayer-song of a nation’s loyalty, ** God save 
♦he 'Queen,” chorussed by a multitude of happy voices. Surely we may hope that, 
in educating the musical tasto of the lower orders of society, we are placing within 
\heir teach a cheap and maooent means.of social enjoyment* which will tend to loosen 
tbe hqUl of vicious propensities, and diminish tho number of less unexceptionable 
pleasures. • 

X The fact Cannot be disputed, that the higher and lower orders of society no 
longer speak a coromwi language. 
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mechanical powers, and with machinery, a little knowledge of which 
would prevent many of those distressing accidents, which are generally 
the result of entire ignorance on the part of the workmen employed. 
The girls should learn to make and mend their own clothing, and perform 
intelligently the respective duties of the housemaid, the laundry maid, the 
cook, and the nurserymaid ; they should be taught to love a white hearth- 
stone and a clean door ; to prepare inexpensive dishes, adapted to the 
limited means of the labourer’s household ; to form right notions of what 
should constitute the comfort and attractions of the working man’s home, 
and thus be prepared for the future duties of the servant, the wife, and 
the mother. Both sexes should, above all, be taught to refer for their 
rule of conduct to the holy word of God, that they may labour, “ not as 
eye servants and men pleasers,” but as the servants of God; with good 
will doing service not as unto manf but unto God. All should be 
grained up in a spirit of respectful independence, neither unmindful of 
their own- social and political rights, nor forgetful of the rights of others. 
Pains should be taken to eradicate* what has been rightly termed u the 
pauper spirit,” by accustoming children to habits of self-respect, self- 
dependence, economy, and industry. 

From all that I have said it will, I hope, be perceived that I recommend 
none but the gentlest means for the recovery of the erring and refractory ; 
and that I consider the sins and follies we have to correct as symptoms 
of a diseased state of mind, in the treatment of which mild measures are 
of more service than severe ones. I am most anxious that in these views 
I should be seconded by my teachers especially. I am aware that much 
difference of opinion exists among teachers as to the best methods of 
enforcing obedience, and 4 obtaining a satisfactory state of discipline. 
My experience as a schoolmaster has convinced me that severe measures 
are rarely necessary to secure this object. There are cases, and in the 
commencement of such an institution like this^we may expect to meet 
with many such, in which corporal punishment is not only desirable but 
necessary; but I am persuaded that in a well-regulated school the 
instances in which it may be administered advantageously will be exceed- 
ingly few. Such a mode of correction should form the exception, 
not the rule. The constant use of it argues, in my opinion, a defective 
constitution of mind in £ he teacher. That these views are concurred in 
by the promoters of these schools you will perceive from the regulation 
of the Board of Guardians, which provides, “ That n<\ corporal punish- 
ments to be inflicted without the express orders of the head master, 
and then, in his presence;” and, as regards female children, you are no 
doubt aware that no such punighment can legally be inflicted on any 
female pauper child! The legitimate object of all punishment is the 
reformation of the offender. That correction fails which dpes not accom- 
plish this ; and I cannot help believing that there aje few cases where 
kind and conciliatory treatment would not he more successfnl than an 
appeal to physical force. Some of our children have been accustomed to 
no control, or have been intimidated into something approaching to 
obedience by violent measures. It is easy to pee that these will not a£ 
first appreciate the new principles on which they are treated ; they will 
perhaps misunderstand your unwillingness to punish for inability to 
do so, and will annoy you by repeated acts of insubordination and inso- 
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]enee. This may,*it ia true, distress and weary you in no slight degree, 
but yet my earnest advice to you in such cases is this : by all means 
maintain unruffled serenity of temper, bear long their annoyances with 
perfect coolness ; labour to impress them with the conviction that all your 
restrictions and regulations are for the general good, that disobedience to 
them would injuriously affect the welfare of their little community; 
above all, inculcating the true principle of Christian obedience, that to 
rebel against those set over us by Divine Providence, is to rebel against 
God. By perseverance in such means as these, although you may not 
so rapidly produce the state of discipline you desire, you will succeed in 
obtaining, eventually, a sound and healthy tone of feeling, the effect of 
which will be, a cheerful recognition of your authority. 

****** * 

In order to elevate the charact^ of your children, you must be much 
with them, must mingle your sympathies with theirs, enter heartily into # 
their little pains and pleasures, bear long with the froward, gently chide 
the erring, kindly cheer the weak, instilling by degrees, as opportunity 
may serve, correct views and principles of action, and labouring incessantly 
to produce a healthful habit of thought among them. 

In all such labours I hope to take my share, to offer you ray sympathy 
and assistance in your trials and difficulties, and to render your efforts 
more successful, by confirming and strengthening your authority with 
my own. I shall be at all times most ready to listen patiently to 
your views on any subject connected with your professional duties, and 
shall be best pleased when I am most useful to you. I ask of you the 
warm-hearted support and co-operation of minds thoroughly devoted to 
their work. I call on you to sacrifice occasionally private opinions to 
general unanimity, in the discharge of public duties, and to labour unceas- 
ingly *to make this Institution what it ought to be— a blessing to all 
that are brought within its walls, and a model worthy of the imitation of 
all similar establishments throughout the country. 
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Report on the State of Education in the Counties of Stirling, 
Clackmannan, Linlithgow, and Renfrew , by John Gordon, Esq., 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools in Scotland. 

SlR, Edinburgh, January, 1846. 

I have the honour now to present to my Lords an account 
of the state of education, and of the means of promoting it, in those 
districts which, with their Lordships' approbation, I have lately 
visited, embracing the entire counties of Stirling, Clackmannan, 
Linlithgow, and Renfrew. ^ 

The schools included in this survey were those usually visited 
*by the Presbyteries of the bounds — the unendowed of every kind, 
as well as the parochial a&id non'- parochial endowed. All may be 
considered as parts of one system; those at least of the same district 
being often found to present certain mutual relations, such as are 
formed by imitation, rivalry, or implicit agreement upon the 
parts which they are respectively to perform ; and it contributes not 
a little to the correctness of any estimate of their merits to be 
aware of the exact place in that connection which belongs to each. 

The schoqls now referred to were 166 in number — all, as has 
been said, that the Presbyteries are wont to visit, but not all that 
exist in the particular localities. In the urban parishes, a consider- 
able number of schools ave, for various reasons, not usually examined 
by the Presbytery of the bounds — not more, for example, than three 
in the populous parish of Falkirk, and none in the parish of Stirling. 
The case is' very different in rural district^, where the proportion 
of schools not receiving and not desiring the inspection of the Pres- 
byteries is inconsiderable. 

In terms of the general instructions given by my Lords, I commu- 
nicated, in all cases, with the ministers of the respective parishes, 
and in all cases received their assistance and cordial co-operation. 
To them the state of every school within their bounds was intimately 
and well known — of every school, at least, which was open to 
their visits : and they readily gave the advantage of their remarks 
upon 1 the condition and character of the schools, as well as of their 
acquaintance with local circumstances. 

One object of the inspection is* declared by my Lords to be 
“the encouragement of local efforts for the improvement and exten- 
sion of elementary education.” With this view I cortimunicated to 
the ministers, both verbally at the time, and afterwards t>y written 
notes, my remarks upon each school in their respective parishes — 
pointing out in what particulars, either of accommodation, arrange- 
ment, or discipline, each appeared to be susceptible of improvemenf ; 
and offering such suggestions as occurred for the remedy of whatever, 
in these respects, might be defective. This communication was, 
when necessary, submitted by the ministers to the heritors at their 
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parochial meetings, and to local committees and other patrons of 
the schools ; and Sie result is so far knowu as to leave no doubt, that 
the state of very many of the schools, in one or other of the respects 
mentioned, has been materially improved. 

Another object of the inspection is declared to be, ** that such 
information may be obtained respecting the state of elementary 
education, as to enable Parliament to determine in what inode the 
sums voted for the education of the lower classes can be most 
usefully applied/’ and to “ascertain how far the interference of 
Government, or of Parliament, can be beneficially exerted by 
providing additional means of education.” In now presenting the 
information which my Lords have desired for these purposes, it 
may be premised that the fcpir counties referred to are not so far 
marked by anything peculiar in the occupations, character, resources^ 
or general condition of the people, that their slate, in respect to 
education and the means of *edficationJ may not be considered to 
represent pretty fairly that of the other lowland counties of 
Scotland. 

Provisions for School Maintenance . 

The provisions that have been made for the maintenance of 
schools, consisting generally of the apartment where the school is 
assembled and the dwelling-house, and salary assigned to the master, 
claim attention at the outset, not so much by their'influence upon 
the character of education, which is very great, as by their being 
nothing less than necessary to the very existence of the schools. 

School-houses . — It is seldom that these consist of more than one 
apartment, either provided by the heritors of the parish in terms of 
the Parochial School Act, or given by individuals as a permanent 
endowment or for tefnporary use, or occupied at a rent paid by 
the teachers themselves. The number of the inspected schools 
which has benefited in each of these ways is as follows : — 

Having school-houses provided by heritors, under the Act 64 

• „ from private gift #i 63 

„ provided by the teachers themselves 39 

• 166 

For the first-named class of schools, the heritors are reqiyred to 
provide what the Act terms “ a commodious house for a school.” 
In some cases the provision b^s not been ma<ie good to the extent 
which the Act may be fairly supposed to have intended; but in 
many more,' the legal extent has been very liberally exceeded. Of 
the parochial schools, the number having defective school-rooms, 
and the respects in which these are defective, are as follows : — 
Insufficient in size ... * 13 

Insufficiently furnished . . . ]2 

Wanting repair 6 

Imperfectly ventilated • • .15 


46 
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It may be added, that the total number of the school-rooms pre* 
stenting any one of these defects is scarcely greater than the number 
to which imperfect ventilation is here ascribed ; that being so very 
common a fault as to be shared by almost all that are in any other 
manner defective ; and further, that in some cases the remedy has 
only been withheld during a temporary inefficiency in the manage- 
ment of the school, which renders any immediate improvement 
in this particular not merely the less merited, but the less neces- 
sary. 

Any one of the defects mentioned is, of course, attended with 
discomfort, some with injury to health ; and, in several instances, 
these effects have been so much felt as to render the resort to the 
school considerably less than it wotold otherwise have been. It is 
pertain, at the same time, that in the small and crowded school- 
room, sothe of the best methods of school management are, even in 
the best ‘hands, impracticable. ' * 

The Parish School Act gives to the schoolmaster, when dissatis- 
fied with this or with any other part of his accommodations, an 
appeal to the Quarter Sessions of the district. It is believed, 
however, that there is seldom any actual occasion to have recourse 
to that court for redress; and that the heritors, in general, only need 
to be apprised of what is wanting, to leave nothing undone for the 
comfort and advantage of the schools. In that belief the Cases 
now referred to were brought under their notice, in the notes of 
Inspection which were transmitted, in the first instance, to the 
ministers of the parishes ; and it is known that, in not a few cases, 
the expectation of an immediate remedy has not been disappointed. 

On the other hand, the school-rooms are more numerous, vrhich, 
in respect of size, comfort, furnishing, and everything besides, are 
better suited to their purposes than the Act appears to have required. 
Of this sort, in particular, are the school-houses of Neilston, 
Livingstone, Dalmeny, Kilsyth, Drymen,and Larbert; all of which, 
and many more, plainly bespeak the inclination of tjie heritors to 
discharge this part of fiieir parochial duty in a sufficient and liberal 
manner. 

The school-houses, which have been provided for the non- 
paroqhial schools, present, as might be expected, a greater propor- 
tion of cases '*of defect than those on the parochial establishment* 
Thus, of the 102 njn-parochial schpol-rooms, there are — 

Insufficient in size .... 26 

Insufficiently furnished . . . 16 * 

Wanting repair 19 

Imperfectly ventilated ... 29 

9° 

The defective rooms are generally those Which the teachers have 
been left to provide for themselves. In the towns and villages, 
their situation is frequently the meanest &nd most unwholesome^ 
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and it is seldom Jthey have not been originally built for other and 
different purpose# ; while, in the country, they are often noway 
distinguished from the humblest dwellings in the neighbourhood. 

It happens not so frequently that the school-rooms which have 
been attached to the seminary, either permanently or for a time, 
are in any considerable degree unsuitable; and for this reason, 
that the same benevolence which prompts the gift, would lose the 
end it seeks by giving it in a measure of obvious insufficiency. The 
school-rooms of this kind have been supplied in various ways. .For 
example, — 

BJ funds mortified for the purpose, which have led to the erec- 
tion of such large academies as those of Dollar and Bathgate; the 
Wilson Schools in Whitburn * the Stewart School in Fintry ; the 
Hutchison Charity in Paisley. * 

By individual heritors, from a regard to the moral ^welfare <Jf 
the people on their estates ; *anfong wnom the Counteskof Hope- 
toun. Lord Abercromby, the Earl of Dunmore, Mr. Bruce of 
Rennet, Mr. Murray of Polmaise. 

By the owners of manufactories and mines, for the benefit of the 
families of their workmen, as at Sauchie and Balfron. 

By local committees, who have raised the necessary funds by 
subscription, as for the erection of the academy at Alloa. 

Lastly, the benefit in question has sometime.^ its origin in 
circumstances of a mere casual nature ; for example, the gentlemen 
of the county of Renfrew having subscribed a sum of 1900/. for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of the late Convener of the 
county, Archibald Campbell, Esq., of Blythswood, it was "agreed 
that the erection should be designed not merely for the solemn 
purpose of commeniorat.ion, but to* serve, at the same time, another 
use of a different description ; and the double object has been 
attained by the elegant structure which has been raised for the 
academy at Renfrew. 

In all the # cases mentioned, the accommodation is ample and of 
the best description. ♦ 

# Upon a general view of the state of school accommodation, it is 
observed: — l§t. That the dimensions of the apartments in length 
and breadth, but more especially in height, are too often insufficient ; 
and that, both in situation and in structure, the m£&ns of Securing 
proper ventilation are often wholly neglected. 2nd. That the 
parochial schools are, for tlfe most part, better provided in this 
respect than the Act is understood to have required ; and, at the 
same time, that> the school-houses which have originated in free 
gift arff somewhat more numerous than those which have been 
produced at the command of the statute ; still leaving, however, 
more than a third part of the whole number to be provided by 
the teachers themselves at their own expense. 

It is inferred that* the statute neither gives enough of this 
accommodation* nor gives it at very many places where it is 
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wanted ; for after all that has been done by private efforts, it 
has been seen how many of the schools remain ill v appointed in this 
respect. And the same remark, it will be seen, holds in regard to 
the dwelling-houses of the masters. 

Dtoelling-houses . — The parochial schools are entitled by the Act 
to have attached to them “ a house for the residence of the school- 
master, not consisting of more than two apartments including the 
kitchen.” A dwelling-house, accordingly, has been attached to 
each of the 64 parochial schools now referred to; and the fact 
is remarkable, that, while only five of those schools have no larger 
a share of this accommodation than the Act prescribes, 34*have 
received more than twice the amount which they could have legally 
claimed ; a clear testimony to the inadequacy of the present statutory 
allowance. Not that the schoolmaster’s dwelling has only kept 
£ace with the general improvement in household accommodation 
for all classes of the people ; the Original grant is plainly judged 
to have been, at any time, not well measured to the proper status 
of this member of the community; and better views of what is due 
to his office have given a general disposition to provide for it more 
suitably. 

One school, it may be added, is without this advantage, the 
original parish school of Jnnerkip; and this from an impression 
that, when the salary has been raised to 51/. per annum, and 
divided betwixt two teachers, in terms of law, the heritors are not 
then required to provide a dwelling-house for either. The Act, 
however, admits of another, and, it is believed, a more correct in- 
terpretation — to the effect that, even in these circumstances, the 
master of the first parish school is still entitled to the benefit of the 
residence, which was part of the original endowment.* 

In the same spirit of considerate appreciation, the condition of 
the non-parochial schoolmasters in this particular has not been 
overlooked: 34 of these have 'free dwelling-houses, inferior, it may 
be, to those of the parochial teachers, but, in nine instances, exceeding 
twice the extent of the Jegal provision for the latter. # They derive 
this benefit, in general, from the same parties who have supplied 
the school- house. 

Where dwelling-houses have not been provided by law or by the 
bounty* of individuals, the apartments occupied by the teachers are 
sometimes of the meanest description, and sometimes at an incon- 
venient distance frorh their schools. * 

On the whole, it appears that one-fourth part of all the schools 
inspected are unprovided with school-houses other than those 
which the teachers are left to find for themselves, at their <5*vn cost, 
from year to year ; and that nearly one-half the number are without 
any apartments attached to them for the teacher’s habitation. 

Salaries and other Emolvments . — In someiinstances, the parochial * 


* Fidt Rep. case of Middlebie. 
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salary has been divided among two or more teachers, affording to * 
none of those in the second or derived class, who are nine in number, 
more than 20 /. per annum. 

Of the 55 cases of individual salary, the allowance has been 
restricted, in not more than three, to the least amount required 
by the statute ; while in 36 it has been settled at the maximum. 
This general pressure upon the highest rate seems to indicate a 
common opinion, that a rate still higher would not be unsuitable 
or unnecessary. 

It seldom happens, however, that the parochial teacher has not 
to (^charge, at the same time, the duties of certain minor offices 
connected with the management of parochial affairs; such as 
those of session clerk, heritors’ #lerk, collector of assessment for the 
poor ; and to these, it is supposed, has been frequently added, the 
inspectorship of the poor, under the recent Act for the Amendment 
of the Poor Laws. In country parishes, the ^schoolmaster com- 
monly presents the best qualifications to be found for such offices; 
and the parochial schoolmaster is commonly preferred, both from 
the more public and settled nature of his office, and as he is placed 
probably in the most frequented part of the parish. It is certainly 
meant to add, by these extra duties, somewhat to the importance 
of the main office, as well as somewhat to its emoluments. 
Accordingly, of the 52 parochial schoolmasters, 41 ^re in possession 
of adjunct offices, yielding, upon an average, 91. per annum to each ; 
the amount varying in the different cases from 2 1. to 40/. 

Of the 102 non-parochial teachers, salaries have been provided 
for 44, and are distributed as follows : — 


• 

Number 

Average Amount 


having Salary. 

of Salary. 



£. 

Privately-endowed Schools . 

15 

37 

Subscription , , 

14 

15 

Societies , , 

3 

15 

Female , , 

12 * 

12 

• 

44 

79 


For two of the privately-endowed schools, the salary exceeds 
100/.; for one of the subscrf^tion, 40/.; fofnone of. the female 
does it exceed 20/. per annum. 

School Fees .-**- In all, but a very few instances, the fees payable 
by the pupils for the different branches of instruction form either 
the whole or part of the teacher’s recompense. This arrangement 
flows, in general, from the necessity of the case, when there is no 
sufficient provision to* the master from any other source ; but 
sometimes, also, it is adopted from an idea that the expense of 
education is one of the last from which parents there should or do 
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seek to t 4D© relieved ; and, at the same time, that a degree of 
dependence upon this mode of remuneration is iikely to have a 
good effect upon the energies of the teacher. On the other hand, it 
is sometimes thought to be more for the comfort o£ the one party, 
and for the advantage of the other, that a fixed salary should be 
assigned and guaranteed, and the school fees abolished or reduced. 
The circumstances under which either the whole school or a part 
of it is exempted from the payment of fees are the following : — 

1. The founder, or patron, has established the school for the 
gratis instruction of all children, without distinction, who choose 
to resoit to it. The female schools in Logie parish are examples 
of this description ; also the academy of Bathgate, where the pri- 
vilege extends to all children of pjj^ishioners having three years* 
residence in the parish, only on payment of an entrance fee of Is. or 
e 2s. per annum. 

2. Th^ school has been c established exclusively for the children 
of the poor, who are all taught gratis. Of this sort are Hutchi- 
son’s Hospital in Paisley, where the pupils are mostly orphans, 
and a charity school in Falkirk, the teacher of which receives a 
salary from funds contributed jointly by the Established and 
Dissenting ministers of the parish. 

3. By the Parochial School Act, the schoolmaster is obliged to 
“ teach such poor children of the parish as shall be recommended 
by the heritors and minister at any parochial meeting.” Recom- 
mendations have been made accordingly at 13 of the 64 parish 
schools, and in behalf of 168 pupils. 

4. Individuals have subscribed a certain sum to be paid an- 
nually to the master, on condition of his teaching a certain number 
of poor children, or all of that description who desire it. Of this 
there are 10- cases among the 162 schools. Instances of this are, 
the schools patronized by Lord Abercromby in the parish of 
Logie, and by the Earl of Mansfield in Clackmannan. 

5. Poor children are sometimes sought out, placed at school, 
and their instruction paid for by benevolent individuals, at the 
usual rate of school fees. This has been done by kirk session^ 
in 28 cases ; and it merits especial notice, that a Society for the 
purpose has been formed in the parish of Campsie; and that its 
services are noi more needed than they have proved useful in that 
populous manufacturing district. 

6. Many^poor children are taught gratis by the teachers of their 
own accord, upon no other call than the known indigence of the 
family, and with no other compensation than the Sense of doing 
good, according as they have opportunity.” It is the remarkable 
• readiness of teachers to act in this manner that leaves occasion 

for the poor to ask the recommendation of the heritors only, as 
before noticed, in 13 cases out of 64. 

[n all of these varieties except one, the exemption is confined to 
children of the poor. In that one it is indiscriminate, probably. 
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not from any opinion that such is the best mode of dispensing 
ducation in general, but from the mere instinct of benevolence to 
give to the endowment in behalf of a favoured spot a character of 
as great completeness as possible. 

On the other nand, arrangements are sometimes made to ensure 
the payment of school fees, where there is reason to believe that 
this would be in a great measure neglected. A small sum is de- 
ducted from the weekly wages of the workmen, whether married 
or unmarried, employed in mines and manufactories, expressly and 
by agreement, for the education of their children ; and the teacher 
receives his stated salary from the agent of the proprietor. This 
occurs at the Carron iron-works, and at the mining stations of 
Sauchie, Borrowstowness, and^farriden. The main object of the 
plan is, undoubtedly, to promote the more regular habit of schoo^ 
attendance. • 

Tile rates of fees are fixed for the parish schbols by tfT^ heritors 
and minister ; for others by their respective patrons; and, where 
patrons are wanting, by the teachers themselves. There is, of 
course, some variety of rule in this particular; but it does not 
appear that endowment has any effect generally in lessening the 
amount, since it remains at least as high under that condition as in 
cases where the fee is the sole dependence of the master, evincing 
that the direct advantage of the endowment reaches jno further than 
the master, and that by others it is felt only in the better quality 
of the instruction which it procures. It would seem, indeed, as if 
the rate of the fee often rose in proportiefh to the rank which the 
school assumes. It is the circumstances of the parents, however, 
that mainly determines the difference, which ranges for the several 
branches within the following limits : — 



Lowest Ruie 
per Quuitei. 

Highest Rate 
per Quarter. 


s. d. 

9. d. 

English Reading .... 

1 6# 

5 0 

Writing 

2 0 

6 0 

Arithmetic ...... 

2 6 

7 0 

Geography ...... 

2 6 

8 6 

Mathematics ..... 

3 0 

10 6 

Latin 

4 0 

lOyri 


Sometimes it is arranged th&t the branches Beyond the first two 
or three abewe named shall be taught without additional charge; 
and this by way of encouraging the application to such branches 
and proffioting a longer attendance. It was not observed, how- 
ever, in the cases referred to, that the desired effects had taken 
•pface to any greater extent than is common. 

The terms of payment are weekly, monthly, or quarterly, the 
latter prevailing in 101 of the 166 schools. In 17 schools the 
payment is made in advance ; in others, and these among the best. 
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this practice, though authorized by the heritors Wnd minister, has 
not been followed by the masters apparently, as trtiey believed that 
they might deal discretionally with an arrangement intended more 
for their own convenience than that of others. ^ Instances— the 
parochial schools of Clackmannan, Dalmenv, and Abercom. 

Sometimes the task of collecting the scnool fees is undertaken 
by a superintending committee. But when it remains with the 
master, it is commonly exercised with much consideration, forbear- 
ance, and liberality ; and in this respect a very commendable spirit 
prevails throughout the profession. 

The school fee, however moderate, is often unpaid in circum- 
stances which offer no presumption of inability. Nor is the gentle- 
ness of the demand the occasion &f the neglect, so much as a 
peculiarity in the feeling of obligation with which services in the 
matter oreducation are frequently regarded ; for it would seem as 
if these were received as not carrying quite the same absolute claim 
to requital as other benefits not more real but different in kind. In 
this, it is believed, there is much of the same wrong impression 
which will be after noticed as giving rise to extreme irregularity in 
the resort to schools. Few masters have not to surrender some- 
thing to this peculiar way of valuing the good which they 
communicate ; many of them not less than a third part or a half of 
the whole emoluments to which they have become entitled. 

The average income from all sources to each teacher of the 
different kinds of schools, exclusive of the value of provided accom- 


modations, is as follows 

Parochial £67 

Privately endowed .... 54 

Subscription •••••* 46 

Adventure 41 

Female . 23 


More particularly, the income of the parochial schoolmasters may 
be stated as follows : — „ 

Number to whom it does not exceed . £50 10 

,, betwixt , , . .£50 and 60 14 

, , ► ... 60 and 70 8 

; , , . . .70 and 90 8 

. . . . 90 and 1^0 9 

School Requisites \ — Besides the particulars of salary and accom- 
modation, school-books, maps, materials for writing and accounting, 
&c., may be considered as forming part of the necessary equipment 
of schools. 

. The requisites for writing and accounting, as they are cheap, 
and only needed by a part of the school, are seldom found wanting. 
In 70 of the schools, no instruction has been given or attempted 
in geography solely for want of maps. Iii others, a small hand 
atlas is occasionally used, though it does not admit of the lesson 
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being taught otherwise than in a very tedious and imperfect man- 
ner. Elsewhere/the want of this necessary apparatus has given 
rise to various expedients, such as a rude outline of a country 
hastily sketched by the pen or pencil of the teacher ; or the prac- 
tice, which is found in two or three schools, of conducting the pupils 
through a whole course of geography, as it were, blindfold, that is, 
without a shred of anything before them presenting to the eye a 
picture of any portion of the earth’s surface. Where this requisite 
is not wanting, it has been obtained in one or other of these ways 
— by the zealous teacher purchasing at his own expense* by a 
small sum added to the school fee expressly for the purpose; ‘by 
gift of the heritors of the parish, of a superintending committee, 
or of some individual interested in the school ; or by a special 
collection made in the parish church. ** 

By the same means, books have been procurejl for qcujny of the 
more needy pupils in some schools ; and more frequently Bibles 
have been supplied by Kirk Sessions or by Bible Societies^ Still, 
of the most necessary books, there is a prevailing scarcity; the 
consequence of which appears very prominently in perhaps a third 
part of ail the schools inspected : no preparation at home; little 
classification ; no means of duly graduating the pupil’s progress; 
no exhiliration from variety in the lesson ; and the very question- 
able use of the Scriptures as a text-book for instruction in the mere 
arts of reading and spelling. Nor is the want the less real, 
that sometimes neither master nor pupil is very sensible of its 
existence. 

A pair of globes is not seen in a dozen of all the 166 schools ; 
and not desired in many more. 

Such are the prorisions that have been made for the schools 
inspected in the four counties ; most of them given upon the very 
common apprehension that the school for elementary instruction 
cannot be adequately maintained if unaided by some such special 
encouragements. 

^ Attendance. 

It cannot be. remarked without satisfaction, that schools of one 
description or another are to be found at no inconvenient (^stance 
from every part of the population of the four coutmes, amounting 
to 283,156. When the schooj which has beeij given by law does 
not suffice, the people procure another for themselves ; when they 
fail, benevolent individuals come to their assistance ; when that 
chance dpes not Befall, a schoolmaster, at once generous and humble 
in his expectations, gives his services unrequited, at half their 
^ViJue; or another, it may be less competent, asks but such a share 
Jof wages as is meted to the lowest kind of labour. 

The question remain^, how do these-schools actually promote the 
great interest in behalf of which they have sprung up, with so true 
a feeling of its demands? First, to what extent do the people take 
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advantage of theril ? And next, what is the natuifc and value of the 
instruction which they afford ? o 

It is seldom that the work of instruction does not commence 
from the foundation under the schoolmaster. In individual cases, 
the task has been, to some extent, dutifully anticipated by the 
parents at home. But this domestic habit aoes not prevail now 
as, under other circumstances, it appears to have at one time' pre- 
vailed in Scotland. It still preserves, indeed, somei§interesting 
traces over the four counties; but there is only one district where 
it is now found entire and unabated — the somewhat secluded parish 
of Slamannan, where few children are, at the present day, sent to 
school before they have first been taught to read pretty well by their 
parents.* 0 

m The period of attendance commonly terminates, among the agri- 
cultural |)opulation, at 13 or 14 years of age ; in manufacturing 
and mining districts, it ik very often cut short at 8 or 9. The 
latter case excludes the possibility of any considerable benefit being 
previously obtained at school ; but it must be noticed that future 
opportunities of instruction are not altogether wanting. 1st. There 
are evening schools kept at 53 of* the stations, and attended 
during the winter months by about 1450 young men and yoi\ng 
women, from 14 to 20 years of age, who are taught reading, 
writing, and eulittle arithmetic ; a much larger number in the same 
circumstances not attending, as indisposed by exhaustion from the 
labours of the day and by other circumstances. 2nd. For the 
same class of young persohs, along with others, there are the Sab- 
bath-schools established in almost every parish. 3rd. For the 
children employed in factories, the late Act provides and enforces 
instruction during a certain number of hours cveekly ; and to meet 
the expense of that instruction, a certain amount is required to be 
deducted from the weekly wages. It has been seen that a regula- 
tion to the same effect is voluntarily acted upon at some mining 
stations. All these means, however, must afford a very imperfect 
compensation for the lo^s sustained by too early removal from the 
day-school. 

Even for the short period mentioned, the attendance, in geheral, 

* The Rev. Janies Gath, minister of the parish of Graitney about the middle of 
last century, commemorates his own obligations to this custom in the following lines, 
taken fiom ait MS. collection of his compositions in Latm prose and verse, in the 
possession of the Rev. Mr. Smith, Tillicoultry 

“ Me Genetrix docuit legere, et Prove rbia jussit 
Us ur pare oculis, sole novante diem. * 

Matre mea, parvus didici, praeeunte, precari, 

Quae rem provisam verba secuta dabat. 

Scripture explicuit textus, apopthegmata multa 
Suggessit : facih nec monita aure bibi. 

Mensse quot ritug, morum et precept a solebat 
Inculcare mihi, discerem, ut, illa$ tener. 

Impohitaque manu capiti, quodcunque libelli 
Incepi, voturo nuncupat hla Deo.” 
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is very far from p^tt ^ onstant. In the towns* cfnd in*th* 'mining 
and r^O«fectu»iraP(ptrict8, it is irregular at all seasons ;nand in, 
the agricultural dfitricts, it is apt to be suspended altogether *in* 
the summer and autumn months. Thus* of t242 pupils attending 
letfk ovynore at 1 1 schools, it has been ascertained that 396 do not 
attend six months in the year; while, in the neighbourhood* there 
are 136 children who are never under instruction at all through- 
out the year ; and there is no reason to suppose that the case is 
better witlwhe rest. In one manufacturing parish* having a 
jippulation oF more than 1000* the number of children at the day- 
schools was found to be no more than 27. After a very careful 
sufvey, made by two of the most intelligent teachers, the state of 
school attendance in certain districts of Paisley has been ascer- 
tained to be as follows : — $ 



Number 

Number 

Number 

^ Number 


of Children 

who attend 

l^Jlio attend 

who attend 

* 

1* tw i'%n 

no School 

moie ^ 

' less th in 


6 and 12 

during uny i 

than 

6 months 


years of 

part 

6 months 

111 


Af it* 

of the year. I 

111 the yc lr. 

Hm* y* ar 

■ Western District of Paisley . 

286 

168 

86 

32 

Northern District of ditto 

211 

98 

89 



24 

* 

In both Districts • • . • 

497 

2C6 

175 

56 


fit may fairly be presumed that the other counties in Scotland 
have in this respect no advantage over tfyose now referred to ; and 
if the lower classes therein are uneducated or ill educated, it is not 
so much owing to the want of schools or the difficulty of access to 
them, as to causes of a subjective nature — such as the preference of 
any trifling employment that occurs elsewhere — imperfect parental 
control — impatience of what appears in the shape of duty* — and a 
feeling* it is believed, that education* if really the good which it 
prefends to be, is at least as much a concern of the community at 
large as it is'of the humble individual that belongs to it ; so that if 
the former do nothing to recommend and promote it* the latter 
are entitled to be indifferent. The interest suffers in this manner, 
as ii were, by & divided responsibility. And it is this same feeling 
which has so remarkably abated the sense of obligatUMj in the 
matter of school- fees. 

It is obvious, accordingly* ihat the more a school agpears to be 
the object of public care and encouragement the better it is fre- 
quented; one reason for bestowing upon it every possible advan- 
tage in respect of accommodation, endowment* and other marks of 
patronage^ 

Another, mode of securing to the classes in question the actual 
use of the existing means* of education* is suggested to landlords 
and other proprietors* by the afore-mentioned regulation of the 
11 * x 
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-Factaty £ct ;or if, in such a matter, it ^fwhed to avoid every 
formjfild appearance of compulsion, it may stUT be recommended 
tH'the Saify attendance at each school be punctually Registered 
by the teacher, and the list of absences communicatedat stated 
times to the minister of the parish. To a great extent th^yemedy 
may be, and has been found, in his admonitions, both on private 
ana public occasions.* The advantages of a more exact and, 
methodical registration than is now common will be noticed more 
particularly in the sequel. ^ 

This prevailing irregularity of attendance, besides the imme- 
diate loss which it causes to the individual, is not without an equalfy 
ill effect in lessening the extent and lowering the tone of instruction 
at schools. On the pupil’s part, the object of study, from frequent 
interruption of the progress, is ifelt to be unattainable, and is 
therefore abandoned : on the teacher’s part, discouragement is in- 
evitable^ when the very material which he has lioped^ to mould 
is so ofteir^akeii from his, hands ‘befpre it has received any distinct 
and durable impression. By raising the acquirements and status 
of the piasters, education may, no doubt, be improved; but it will 
remain liable to a most depressing influence, so long as the 
common habit now referred to is continued. ' 

Subjects of Instruction . 

The following table presents a view of the subjects of instruction 
taught, in so far as elementary, and of the number of the pupils to 
whom they are taught respectively : — it 


Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Grammar. 

Geography* 

10,150 

3270 

2273 

1200 

•V) 

1515 


The part of this instruction which embraces reading, writing 
and arithmetic, with the principles of the Christian faith, is distin- 
guished from the rest in being necessary to all pupils, whatever 
their circumstances or their destination in life ; and it is taught in 
all but two or three of the schools, which have been specially 
formed for other purposes. It is taught in the schools f which 
profess the more advanced branches, generally, i\ may be said, 

* The offices oTthe clergy of Wurtemberg in this respect are specified as follows in 
the late Report of St. Marc Girardin upon the schools of that country: — “ C’est le minis- 
tre qui est charge do dre&ser, d’apres les regiiltres de bapteme, la liste des enfans qui 
sont tenus dialler h l’6cole, et d’en avertir les parens : cette liste, ordinairement, se lit 
en chaire. Les sieves quittent l’ecole a quatorze ans, aprbs avoir passd lin ex&men 
d it de sortie. Ceux qui ue soutiennent pas bien cette epreuve restent a l’Scole : la 
liste de ceux qui ont soutenu d’une mamere satisfaisante leur examen de soitie, se lit 
aussi en chaire. Ainsi e'est Je mimstre qui appelle les enlans dans la^em de l’6cole ; 
e’est aussi lui qui leur permet d’en sortir, et pour ajouter encore h rtmpoitance^es 
6coles, aux yeux de la paroisse comme aux yeux du mimstre hu-ro£me, co dernier est 
tenu de faire, tous les ans, un sermon sur le but et sur PutilitS de 1’instruction 
publique.” 
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with more efficiency fhaA elsewhere. It is taught in 110 tflhools 
where nothing elsd is professed ; and the number of pupils 
receiving this elememtary instruction exclusively is not less tnah 
9900. 

The total attendance at the 166 schools being about 10,300, it 
appears that hot more than l in 25 of the whole number are re- 
ceiving any instruction beyond the branches mentioned. 

Reading . — The knowledge meant to be conveyed by this branch 
is not quite tAe same, even in kind, in all the schools, but presents 
three varieties, according as it stops at one or other of three distinct 
stages. 

1st. Of one of these descriptions the object is no more than to 
impart the mere power of reading; the actual direction and use of 
that acquirement to its purposes%eing considered as no part of the 
teacher’s concern, and left entirely to the inclination of the pupil 
himself. The teacher who makes this the fiqal of his 

lessons is either not aware that more may be easily imparted at the 
same time, or has not the skill to give more ; or perhaps he 
maintains that there is nothing really incomplete or defective in 
the plan which aims at nothing further, and that it is better to leave 
the rest to be taken up by the pupil himself at some future period 
of his progress. 

The least instruction of this kind, it may be added, is always 
accompanied with exercises in spelling, which are sometimes car- 
ried on with more success than those in reading ; perhaps because 
they can be carried on with a more precise and vivid application 
of the principle of emulation, and with a greater variety of quick- 
ening method. 

2nd. The method is much improved when the subject of the 
reading lesson is chose* for the useful information it contains ; and 
when tlie imparting of that information is one distinct purpose of 
the lesson. This is done, first, by carefully instructing in the 
meaning of the less common words that occur in it, the master 
explaining orally, or the pupil consulting his dictionary or vo- 
cabulary.* This verbal exercise is sometimes carried on so far as 
to anticipate the part of grammar that relates to the composition 
and derivation of, words ; so that, while the lesson professes to be no 
more than a lesson of English reading, it conveys n °t&little in- 
struction upon the roots of different kinds, and upon tk£ prefixes and 
affixes in most common use. Proceeding still further in this course 
of explanation, the master interrogates upon the generaPimport of 
the passage read, and requires an account of it on the spot, or 
proposes, for exercise at home, such an account as the pupil can 
write down from recollection. These different kinds of explanation 
arc* of course; exemplified in different degrees. 


* In one school an anxiety iijthis part of his duty has led the 
the equivalent word in the Scotch language and vice versd. 


teacher to require 

x 2 
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3r8. f Thcthird variety occurs where the reading lesson aspires to 
something' more than these explanations, and where the lesson in the 
text>boi)k is used as a mere starting point, from which, upon slight 
and Casual suggestions, the teacher takes occasion to advance, from 
hi& own knowledge, a variety of information, different it rrtay bo iu 
kind as well as in particulars from any that the text conveys. Some- 
times this is done with much ability, for it allows free scope to a 
high cast of professional talent. But it is a mode very liable to failure, 
and that in the manner which will be after noticed. 

The following table may afford a general idea how far each of 
these modes of conducting the reading lesson prevails : — 

Schools in which reading is taught without explanation of any' 

kind . . 32 

t , „ with explanation of words 66 

„ „ with explanation of the import of the passage 51 

„ < ,, with information beyond the text * . *17 

• • r 

1G6 

In*connection with the highest style of teaching this branch, may 
be noticed the exercises which are sometimes prescribed in English 
composition, and the short essays which are required on simple 
subjects, as in the parish schools of Livingstone and Eaglesham, 
the academy of Bathgate, the privately-endowed school of Fintry, 
and some others. 

Writing . — One important point of school economy relates to tile 
time, or stage of progress at which it is fittest that the different 
branches should be given. There are instances in which writing 
is commenced in the first or second year; but far more frequently 
it is deferred till near the close of the period. In some of the 
manufacturing districts, where other interest interfere so fatally with 
that of education, there are day-schools at which the greater pro- 
portion of the pupils never receive any instruction of this kind at all : 
not a fourth part, for example, of a numerous school in Paisley 
remain till they have advanced so far. It is true, there are still the 
evening schools in reserve, which, in one at least of these same 
districts, are better attended than those held throughout the day ; 
and there the pupils are found to profit much and quickly; for if 
they bring the disadvantage of late years and of bodily exhaustion, 
they 1 come'^Btlso resolved to recover lost opportunities,* of which 
they have learnt to know the valu^. This sort of school, however, 
affords at the best but a very partial and imperfect remedy. 

Arithmetic. — Still fewer, it has been seen, are instructed in this 


* Nonne vides duri natos ubi saopo parentes 
Dulcibus amorant studiis et discere avaras 
Jusserunt artes, mentem siquando libido 
Nota Bubit solitaque animum dulcedipe movit, 

Ut laeti ursum irnguos accedere fonte^ 

Ardesca'ut studiis, et nota revisers Temp sp^Fida. Poetic * 
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branch.’ It is not even attempted by nine-tenths of the pupils in a 
large school in the Manufacturing parish of Kilbarqban. At a raining 
station in the parish&f Whitburn, scarcely any of the female pupils 
receives a single lesson of (his kind, and not more than a fourth 
part of the males. It is remarkable, even among those who have 
been for some time occupied with this branch, how commonly they 
are unacquainted with the principles of simple numeration and 
notation. 

Here, as in other cases, the numbers that seek to be instructed 
are affected by the method of instruction which is in use. “ ,lt is a 
peculiar feature of the parochial school of the Abbey Parish, 
Paisley, that every pupil in it is under instruction in arithmetic, even 
the youngest, who cannot write or read, and who are taught from 
small pieces of broken slate pottioned out amongst them. The 
teacher finds it useful to begin arithmetic thus early, as the at- 
tention it requires fits them to take more aptly the lessons on 
other subjects.”* The art which renders this pracfX&ble lies 
much in a skilful classification; which, however, for the branch 
in question, is sometimes not understood, sometimes neglected, in 
a few cases disapproved, and for no better reason than when the same 
lesson is common to all, one is apt to copy from another. The 
use of the black-board heightens the facility which classification 
affords ; and to the same effect other means are occasionally em- 
ployed, such as those which have been best used in the commercial 
academy of Greenock, where “ the teacher has made a set of calcula- 
tions in a private note-book of the different powers, as far as the 
tenth, of a variety of numbers, none of them exceeding 100. The 
examples written upon the board are all taken from this note- 
book ; and a glance at the line which contains the 10 different powers 
of the given number s^ows at once what is the result of any calcu- 
lations upon the given number either in Multiplication, or Division, 
or raising the power, or extracting the root. The effect of this is 
to abridge the master’s labour to a great extent.”+ 

In most of the schools there are a few pupils who have gone 
through an ordinary course of arithmetic ; ai\d it is not seldom that 
thj£ branch is very skilfully taught, as in the above-named school 
at Greenock, the parochial school of Kirkliston, the academy of 
Alloa, and many others. 

Of the 2273 pupils under lessons in arithmetic, ffm*4burid 
to have advanced beyond the rule of Simple Proportion. 

j Religious Instruction . — Sacred truth is taught in all the schools 
without exception, and has in no instance been omitted, either from 
neglect or from an opinion that it may be more fitly left to the 
clergymatf or the parent. In one instance, indeed, much of this in- 
struction has been withheld, because the Sabbath-school supplies 

*in another, less has been given than the teacher desires, be- 


[ Notes. * 


t Note** 
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cause thorHoman Catholic parents are averse to the instruction 
Of their children from the Assembly’s CatecMsm : in a third, the 
maatfer does not venture upon explanation from a fear that he has 
Ueither authority nor knowledge to enable him so to meddle with 
sacred matters. Still, it may be said, that the truths of religion 
are, to some extent, taught in all the schools without exception. 

This is not the only subject of instruction which is common to all 
the schools ; but there is no other in which so large a number of 
the pupils at ail the schools are instructed ; for it Extends to all 
children beyond, and to many within, the years of infancy. 

The parish schoolmasters are not required by law to teach either 
this or any other branch, but such as the heritors and ministers may 
appoint. Their schools, however, are placed under the ministers 
and presbyteries of the church p and from that they derive not 
a little of their religious character. The adventure teachers are 
at liberfyjto teach what they choose; but they are generally guided 
by the example of the* parish' sdiools. If superintendence had 
been wanting in the one case, and example in the other, it cannot 
be supposed that religious instruction would have been uncommon, 
but it would probably not have been common to all the schools, 
and not have had the same pre-eminence among the other objects of 
study. 

In the teaching of religion, there are three well-marked differences 
of mode analogous to those which have been distinguished in the 
teaching of English reading. 

1st. One kind is limited to the learning, or getting by heart, 
of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, and to the reading daily, 
or on certain days of the week, of a portion of the Sacred Scriptures. 
These exercisesare generally given to all who are able to read. But 
the bare answer to the question in the Catechism satisfies ; and 
it seems doubtful whether the Bible lesson be not, to all intents, 
a lesson in mere reading. The answer is, perhaps, well given, 
and the lesson well read, and nothing more is attempted or desired. 
The teacher, perhaps, has never chanced to see Iiqw religious in- 
struction can be conducted in any other manner ; or, again, he 
approves of this mode by thinking that “ the form of sound words,” 
if only well engraven on the memory, can hardly fail to be of use in 
future years, when they may come to be better understood ; and, in 
the mfedniitftfeyjhat the lesson is not unaccompanied with the sentiment 
of reverence for Divine things, giving at least somewhat of the edu- 
cation of ‘feeling, iV not of knowledge. Nay, it is believed that 
some masters have abstained from carrying their religious instruction 
beyond the point here noted, from a notion that their province as 
teachers extends no further, “the understanding heart” being, after 
. all, the gift of Divine grace. v 

It must be allowed that even this least amount of religious 
struction is far from being profitless. The child cannot choose but 
understand, in some degree, the simple narratives of Scripture 
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as he reads them ; and the ideas of God, thf Redeemer, the creation, 
sin, the Commandtoients, Prayer, and many others occurring in the 
Catechism, concern human nature too intimately not to have a 
meaning to human reason in very early stages of its development. 

On the other hand, this style of religious instruction is discredited 
by the ignorance which it sometimes leaves of the most important 
truths. Examples might be given from schools, both of the en- 
dowed and unendowed class ; but as the cases are not very numerous, 
it is the lesf necessary to mark them by any special illustration. 

This method of religious instruction prevails in 25 of the parochial, 
and in 35 of the non-parochial schools. 

2nd. The method is improved when some anxiety is shown that 
the lessons should be received with an immediate understanding of 
their import, — and this, t hough * should only be in modum recipientis. 
The sense of the passage is presented in plainer language, bu£ 
with little or no advantage from # il lustration. Somej^fhe expla- 
natory catechisms are used, or the teacher draws upon his own 
knowledge as he proceeds. 

In this manner, unquestionably, the subject becomes more level 
to the apprehension; and wnat is better, the habit is produced of 
fixing the attention steadily upon the sense of what is read. 

In more than one instance, however, the practice was found to 
have degenerated into a mere exercise on synonym es and etymology, 
and to have dropped almost entirely its character as an exercise 
upon the truths of religion. 

Upon this plan the religious instruction is conducted in 17 pa- 
rochial and 34 non-parochial schools. * 

3rd. The explanatory mode is employed in its whole compass 
and variety, when the Catechism is illustrated with Scripture proofs ; 
some of them suggested neither by the teacher nor by the text-book, 
but sought out by the pupil himself. The Bible reading is followed 
by minute interrogation upon the facts occurring in the lesson. 
The substauce of the chapter is stated on the spot by the pupil in 
his own words, or he prepares an account of it at home. In the 
latter case, the parent frequently assists, and perhaps to his own 
advantage ; so that, as contemplated in the Book of Discipline, “the 
exercise of 1 he .children becomes great instruction to the aged and 
unlearned.” Both in these home essays and in the class, th e pupil 
is exercised in the more remarkable passages of s rea ntfetory — 
the lives of the Scripture characters, the parables, miracles, and 
prophecies; and he is encouraged as much as possible to repeat the 
very words of the sacred text. N o where is this done to a greater ex- 
tent thaqin the Academy of Bathgate, the charity school at Falkirk, 
the parish schools of Polmont and Inchinnan,the privately endowed 
sciiool at Fintry, and the female schools at Alva and Kinnaird. And 
how congenial this sort of knowledge is to very young minds is 
there seen at once, in the extent to which it is carried, in the vivacity 
with which it is displayed, and in the evident pleasure with which 
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it is acquired. All of these varieties do not occur in any one school ; 
but they are here classed together, because in spirit and in effect 
they belong to one method. 

In no part of their work do the teachers who use this method 
engage with more spirit or exhibit more ability. It might be 
supposed that they owe their success in it to the command which 
they generally possess of the explanatory practice, were it not that 
some amongst them, who are unskilled in all other respects, perform 
most efficiently in this ; showing that they are inspired by a prin- 
ciple stronger than any art of their profession. 

None of these school studies can be regarded in any point of view 
with the same satisfaction as this. The exercise of the memory, 
judgment, and faculty of expresses which accompany it is in- 
valuable. But, at the same time, the subject-matter is sacred ; and 
Xd think much, and know much of such matters, is one of the ap- 
pointed mej^js by which more important benefits are secured.* A 
great deal of the instruction now described, though not perhaps in 
the first instance, is assuredly, in its effects, moral and religious; 
part of it is so, directly. 

The method now referred to is employed with more or less success 
in 24 of the parochial and 33 of the non-parochial schools. 

Upon a general view of the modes of conducting the instruction 
in this branch, it is suggested for consideration, whether the moral 
part of it does^iot admit of a fuller development than it generally 
receives. The historical, narrative, and doctrinal portions of Scrip- 
ture are in many schools taught, as well as the years of the pupils 
and the duration of their studies admit; and their concrete nature 
places them first in the order of progress. But much more remains. 
It is still in a partial, casual, and merely inferential manner that 
the pupil becomes acquainted with the morals 6f the Gospel. Not 
many, for exafnple, have^possession of the great truth, that all duties, 
even those that respect their neighbours and themselves, are duties 
which they owe to God ; a truth which, as it concerns all, is adapted 
to the apprehension of all. Few are taught expressly what many 
of their duties are, and directed to the words of Scripture that enjoin 
them : in most schools this is not attempted, and there are few indeed 
where it is performed systematically, and with that abundance 
of confirmation from the Divine word which, in every instance, 
can be so easTTy^adduced. Here then the teaching of this branch, 
well taught as it so often is, appears still to admit of some im- 
provement. # 


* “ Such is the nature of man that nothing can come at the heart but through the 
door of the understanding ; and there can be no spiritual knowledge of that of which 
there is not first a rational knowledge. It is impossible that any one should see 
the truth or excellency of any doctrine of the Gospel who knowsnot what that doctrine 
is : a man canDot see the woudeiful excellency and love of Christ in doing such and 
such things for sinners unless his understanding be firjt informed how these things 
were done/*— Jonatk* Edwards, Sermon. 
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Such are the extent and character of the instruction in those 
subjects, some acquaintance with which may be supposed necessary 
to all. But to tnese are often added two others not so indispensable, 
yet commonly forming parts of an elementary course — English 
grammar and geography. 

English Grammar . — Some teachers, who consider this branch 
as a necessary adjunct to the reading lesson, offer it to all their 
pupils who have reached a certain stage of progress, without 
marking the advance, either by adding to the school fee, or by 
requesting the consent of parents. But, not unfrequently, they learn 
that the latter is withheld from unwillingness that the time of the 
child should be occupied in a study deemed unnecessary. 

In this way it happens, ,^r example, that there is but one 
grammar pupil in a parish school of 70, and 15 in another of 
112. The parent is the actual arbiter in the matter. % 

In truth, taught as this branch sometimes it dries not repay 
the time bestowed upon it, and the difficulty may be excused of dis- 
covering wherein its advantage consists. The rules and definitions, 
as given jn some text-book, are, perhaps, pretty well committed to 
memory ; and the exercises in the same have been tolerably per- 
formed. But the pupil remains unable to parse the ordinary reading 
lesson ; and, although familiar with the general rule, he is but 
little acquainted with its application. Wherever the attempt to 
teach this branch is feeblest, it is Observed that this abstract method 
is most in use. 

In the schools where English grammar is best taught, and in 
not a few it is taught in the best manner, text-books are used more 
sparingly. The occasion of exercise is then found in the ordinary 
reading lesson, and the method of teaching is the reverse of that 
followed in the other case ; the groundwork of the lesson being here 
the example, as there it was the rule. This method has the virtue 
of all methods that put the teacher upon his ow T n resources, when 
resources in that quarter are not altogether wanting. 

Of the 1200 pupils in this branch, it is reckoned that 580 are in 
the course of being instructed in the better* manner now referred to. 
And this favoured class, when their course has been completed, 
are generally /ound competent to parse any ordinary lesson, and to 
analyze and vary the construction of sentences. also 

acquainted with etymology in both its parts — wkH trie inflections 
and the derivations of words ; the latter, of # course, accomplished 
by committing to memory a pretty extensive vocabulary of roots — 
Saxon, Greek, and Latin, with prefixes and affixes. 

In few schools there are some well-conducted exercises 
in prosody and English composition. In a very few, some of 
the grammar exercises are done on paper, the slate, or the board : 
methods of which the use and power are not very generally under- 
stood. . * 

Geography . — As already noticed, geography is not taught to 
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any extent hi much more than h&lf the number of the schools ; 
and, perhaps, there is no branch >vhich so manyjido not receive, 
merely from want of the necessary apparatus. 

The simple nature of the subject has suggested to some teachers 
the propriety of giving a few easy lessons upon it to very young 
pupils, and, from an idea of its adaptation to that class, the Scottish 
School-book Association have prepared their “Young Child’s Geo- 
graphy.” 

The same Association have provided, in like manner, fora more 
advanced class of pupils who cannot devote much time to this or 
any other school study, their*“ Outlines of Modern Geography. 0 
It is well known to that Association, consisting, it is believed, of 
many practical teachers, as well as^to others who have supplied 
helps of similar value in the teaching of this branch, that a very 
large proportion of the children at elementary schools desire to be 
instructed m«f°ly in the outlines ; and that it is better they should 
be so instructed than leave school wliolly unacquainted with the 
matter. Accordingly, of the 1515 pupils in geography, 1070 do 
not seek more than is contained in the “Outlines” referred to; and 
a very large proportion of them do certainly not receive so much, 
commonly for want of maps. It is found, for instance, that there 
is sometimes a tolerable acquaintance with the geography of one 
country, probably of Scotland, while every other is totally unknown, 
and even while*Vhe pupil cannot tell to wh'ch of the four quarters 
it belongs ; a case which suggests that, when few maps can be 
obtained, a better judgment might be exercised in the choice, and 
with a recollection of the fact, that things which it may be convenient, 
useful, and perhaps necessary to know, do not always in the same 
degree minister to the true purposes of education. For it is surely a 
more liberal and improving knowledge which embraces, though 
in a very general manner, the great features of the entire surface 
of the earth than that which is limited to an acquaintance, not very 
minute, with the topography of any one of its political divisions, 
however much recommended by the accident of a personal relation 
to it. t€ ’Tis one thing' to say that a thing deserves to be known, 
and another to say that ? tis learning and wisdom to know it. For 
a thing may deserve to be known, not as perfecting the understanding , 
but mer^jk»£»Jpu chin g upon our interest * 

Another class v of pupils have both time and desire to take more 
than the “ Outlines;*” and for then> “ Complete Systems of Geo- 
graphy ” have been prepared, containing copious notes of remarkable 
events upon the history, industry, natural productions, government, 
religion, &c., of the different countries. The number who^receive 
this complete course is about 450. 

* The number would probably have been greater if the pupil\ 
had not already taken the more limited course which was designed 


* John Norris* 
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for others, and been thereby indisposed to any farther study of the 
matter. In dfcher instances, as well as this, it is observed, that a 
low standard of instruction used for one part of a school is apt, if 
the teacher be not much upon his guard, to be insensibly adopted 
by the rest, for whom it may not be so befitting. 

On the whole, this branch is taught with spirit, and to good pur- 
pose. It may be added, that great attention has been given to sacred 
geography in the burgh school of Linlithgow, the parochial schools 
of Nelston and Bothkennar, and some others. 

In regard to the mode of teaching, it may be noticed that whatever 
the extent to which it may be carried, text -books are not much used. 
In the better schools, the large maps published by Messrs. John- 
stone and by Messrs. Chambers are common. In some, a small 
hand atlas is employed, “ which the teacher finds to have its ad- 
vantages, as the pupils can be taught to point out places upon it 
without any direction from the;sight of names'— a m^de of the same 
principle which has produced maps without names at all, or with 
only their initial letters.*’* In a few instances, the pupils have been 
well exercised in the construction of maps. But it scarcely ever 
happens that they are taught to trace an outline of countries on 
the board. When the apparatus is sufficient, the descending method 
is well nigh universal ; that is, a general idea is given of the earth’s 
surface — its seas, continents, and four quarters : and no country is 
minutely studied till some notion has been given of its position 
relatively to others, or, at least, to most of the greater divisions of 
the globe. 

The instruction, of which the particulars have now been noticed 
may be approved without reference to the occupations or state in 
life — either present or future — of those who receive it. It is only 
when it advances Somewhat further, that that consideration comes 
to be with propriety entertained. And in now adverting to the 
branches more advanced, it is only necessary to premise, that a 
large proportion of the four counties is occupied in mines and 
manufactories, and is therefore disposed and congregated in the 
manner to which these kinds of industry usually and necessarily 
determine. 

Higher Branches . — The proportion of pupils at the 166 schools, 
receiving to any extent classical or mathematical i^j^jgtion, is as 
follows: — # 



N umber learning 

Number learning 

r 

Number learning 

• 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathematics. 

• 

Pfifl-ochial and burgh schools . 

211 

24 

8') 

Non-parochial schools . 

11 5 

19 

23 

« 

326 

43 

108 

. 
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When it is added, that of the 326 learning Latin, 250 have not 
been occupied with it for three years ; that 180 attend the rthree 
large grammar-schools of Greenock, Bathgate, ana Paisley, and 
that almost all are the children of people in the middle classes, it 
will appear that the districts in question suffer nothing at least 
from the evil of over-education. The numerous manufacturing 
and mining population of the four counties, perhaps, does not send 
a single child to school to receive one lesson of this description.. 

The Latin language is taught in a very superior manner in 
the grammar-school of Greenock. It is also well taught in the 
academy of Bathgate, the grammar-school of Paisley, the parish 
schools of Lochwinnoch, Dalmeny, and some others. 

The practice of translating from English into Latin is rare; as 
also the study of ancient geography arid Homan antiquities. 

It is remarked that a considerable number of those who receive 
a limited instruriion in this branch, afterwards, on the strength of 
that acquirement, betake themselves to teaching ; and that after 
leaving school, they probably make no further progress, being still 
unprepared for the universities, or unprovided with the means of 
pursuing their studies there. May not the Normal school, by 
affording its encouragement to persons in this situation, find one of 
its best opportunities to benefit the education of the country ? 

Of the 108 under lesson in Mathematics , there are instructed in 
geometry not less -than 50 ; and in plane trigonometry, 35. Both of 
these, with algebra, are taught with great ability by Mr. Buchanan, 
in the commercial school of Greenock ; also, in the academy of 
Alloa, and the parochial school of Kirkliston. Except in four or 
five schools, the progress in geometry does not extend beyond the 
Fourth Book of Euclid ; nor in algebra beyond simple equations. 
Mensuration of heights and distances is sometimes taught without 
any previous lessons in geometry ; and the propositions on which it 
depends received without demonstration. 

On this head may be noticed the remarkable acquaintance with 
the principles of Natural Philosophy, which is displayed ijithe well- 
conducted parochial school 4 of Saint Ninian’s. 

Teachers' Qualifications . 

It ma v be ipf erred from these statements, that the teachers are 
sometimes possessed of professional talents and acquirements, which 
they are not called upon to exercise ; and such is not unfrequentiy 
the case. As frequently it happens, that the more advanced 
instruction is received only because recommended by. teachers 
ambitious that their schools should have the credit of professing it, 
or zealous to communicate it from mere love to the exercise oi their 
calling, or actuated by a public spirit, which is unwilling that, 
education of that nature should be altogether unknown in their 
neighbourhood. 

The parochial masters are required by the statute to teach such 
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branches of literature as maj^ be deemed necessary by the heritors 
and miuister ; fcut the General Assembly “ recommends to such 
as have the pmver of settling schoolmasters, to prefer thereto men 
who have passed their course at Colleges and Universities, and 
taken their degrees, before others who have not, ceteris paribus”* 
It is believed, accordingly, that everyone of the parochial teachers 
now referred to has some knowledge both of the Uatin language 
anc^ of mathematics. Nevertheless, the number of schools in which 
these branches are not taught to any extent is as follows : — 



Number where 

Number where 


Latin 

Mathematics not 


not taught. 

taught. 

Parochial schools . * . . 

33 

45 

Non-parochial schools. • • 

85 

87 

\ 


Some teachers, it may be Supposed, are entitled to profess, and do 
profess, these branches upon such knowledge of them merely as may 
have been acquired at the parish and other schools. But the 
presumption of qualification is of course improved, where the ad- 
vantage of University education has been added. On this point, 
it may be satisfactory, therefore, to present the following Table : — ■ 



Total 

Number. 

Number who 
have studied at 
a University. 

* 

Two years. 

Three 

years. 

Parochial teachers • • 

64 

* 44 

12 

16 

Non-parochial teachers • 

102 

23 

8 

12 


It may be add£d, that three of the parochial teachers, and one 
of the non-parochial, are Licentiates of the Church of Scotland ; 
and that some others areunderstood to have studied at the University, 
before their views were determined to the calling which they after- 
wards embraced. 

It is plain, there are many things in tKe situation of most oPthese 
teachers which forbid the expectation of finding amongst them any 
greater attainments than they commonly possess. Among these, 
the little demand which exists, especially in the ^fRr^jjfactu ring 
districts, for instruction in the higher branches, ft circumstance in- 
genuously lamented by sony as the cause ctf a felt disadvantage to 
their own minds ; the want of books of general literature ; the want 
of equal Society ; and the few opportunities of intercourse with 
others.of their'own profession. These are not simply discouraging 
circumstances — they have the necessary, inevitable effect of pre- 
senting many ’ teachers from upholding that tone of intelligence so 
proper to their calling, and of obliging not a few of them, by degrees, 


* Act Assembly, 170G. 
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to drop much of the acquirement with which th#y had originally 
entered upon it, f 

These results are, indeed, prevented to a considerable extent bv 
other circumstances, such as I he access to parish libraries, of which 
the schoolmasters are frequently the managers; the holding of 
adjunct offices which connect them with kirk sessions and with pa- 
rochial meetings; the official visits of ministers and Presbyteries tq 
their schools; occasional intercourse with the clergyman of tfie 
parish, and the hope of promotion to more important charges, 
by proving their superiority of those which they hold at present. 
From one and all of these sources, a useful influence proceeds at* 
once upon the intelligence and character of the teachers, and the 
respectability of their office. 

But, after all, the question does not quite so much concern the 
acquirements of the teachers as the ability and spirit with which 
they engage in £lje work of their profession. A few remarks, there- 
fore, may be offered upon the methods of instruction which are 
commonly in use. 

Method. 

If education be considered in the larger meaning of the term, 
the subjects of instruction may themselves be considered as me- 
thods : they are methods of effecting that extrication and discipline 
of the faculties which, more than mere knowledge, forms the idea 
of culture. But there is a subordinate class of methods, which 
relate to the act and art of instruction, and to these, as they are 
practised in the schools, it is here meant to refer. 

They are found to vary, not only with the genius, disposition, 
knowledge, and experience of the masters, but with the circumstances 
of the different schools, and also to a small, but observable extent, 
with the opinions and prejudices of the people. 

In the first place, is the business of instruction carried on wholly 
while the pupil is within the school walls ? In most instances it 
consists partly of lessons appointed to be prepared at home; such 
lessons as may task the memory, and not much more ; and, there- 
fore, least need the presence of a master. Sometimes also the 
advanced pupils, as already noticed, are exercised at home in English 
composit ion, ^ nd in writing little essays. And these home exercises, 
by forming a habit of obedience to motives not suggested by the 
dictation or presence of the master, but coming directly from the 
pupil’s own sense of duty, have a moral effect, at least as valuable 
* as any other benefit that attends them. 

They are often, too, as before observed, the occasion of soqse 
profitable instruction to the older members of the family. Posita 
esl; inter parentes ac liberos horiesta contentio, dedlHnt majora an 
receperint.” 

This prolongation of the task beyond school hours is sometimes 
omitted from remissness on the teacher’s part ; sometimes, because 
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it is found that mat muph progress is made ; sometimes, because ’ 
it is thought )thk,|iich hours are b^ter given to relaxation"} but 
far more frequeJRly it is prevented by the scarcity of school-books, 
methods of instruction are commonly of the master’s own 
choosing, and it is rare that everything in this is not left implicitly 
to his judgment. There are instances, indeed, where punishment 
is not practised, and certain books not used, because the parents 
have forbidden, and where the monitorial system is not employed, 
becailse they are opposed to it. Sometimes, also, in privately endowed 
schools, the method has been determined by the form of the apart- 
ments, and the arrangement of seats and benches, which may have 
been settled according to the taste of the patron. In some points, 
the parochial schools are subject to the regulation of heritors, 
ministers, and presbyteries ; ttit in respect of method, the masters 
are uncontrolled. In short, it seems to be in general understood, 
that they have a privilege in this matter not t<3 be disturbed; and 
that the virtue of a method dopeilds a gobd deal upon tt\e description 
and character of the talent that employs it. 

" One part of school method forms the art of communicating 
knowledge, whether to numbers or to individuals; ^mother part 
relates to the management of numbers, as marked with the usual 
differences in age, capacity, and progress. 

1st. The method which maybe used indifferently towards one 
or many has two varieties, distinguished by the practice of explaining 
the import' of the lesson, or of not explaining it. How far the 
latter mode prevails has been already noticed: and something also 
has been said of the manner in which the explanations are conducted. 
But it may be here added, that the illustrations are sometimes of 
a sensible, ocular kind. Thus, in two or three of the schools, a 
scanty museum has # been provided to aid the few desultory lessons 
th^t are given in geology and mineralogy. More frequently, the 
objects of natural history and the Scripture narratives are represented 
by pictures ; but this chiefly for young children. For it is remark- 
able in how many instances, where this aid has been abundantly 
provided, the use of ij is entirely neglected. In a very few ca$6$, 
English grammar anefthe elements of natural philosophy are taught, 
with frequent reference to inscriptions and diagrams upon the black- 
board. In one school a set of wooden models is employed, with 
great advantage^ in explaining the principles of the* mensuration 
of surfaces and solids. It is certain that some of these means are 
of the greatest use in the hands of skilful masfers. * 

2nd. The method which has respect to the teaching of numbers 
iso^two kinds, .the simultaneous and the mutual. Both com- 
mence hy availing themselves of the distribution into classes, 
thereby securing^ie three great advantages of rendering the master’s 
time equal to the extent of his work ; of exciting emulation ; and 
' of giving to the apter ,pupils that more lasting impression of the 
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l«|Mm which fa obtained from accompanying the Wtcmkcm of their 
s loafer classmates. These effects do not* take g^pe^h^weyer, if a 
certain equality do not exist among those who are^l^sea tagger. 
TJijp simultaneous mode then resolves into the individual : rivalry 
does not appear when the distance betwixt the parties is great ; ana 
thf* quicker pupil languishes when his progress is long delayed. 
Where this condition of equality is not well observed, there isjjo 
surer mark of inefficiency in the management of the school. 

The simultaneous mode requires for its proper exercise an arrange- 
ment of seats and desks, which is often wanting ; and the want of 
which exclu4es it, in its better forms, from some schools where 
there is both the desire and the skill to practise it. 

It is more or less practised in about four-fifths of all the schools^* 

In the form in which it is most pwfectly simultaneous, there is a 
hazard o£ the instruction not reaching the duller or less attentive 
minds; but so obvious is the hazard, that it is almost universally 
avoided by the custom of 'individual interrogation. Perhaps, also, 
the lesson may be determined somewhat more to the expo^itdry 
than to the interrogatory mode, from the circumstance of its being, 
delivered to many at the same time; and perhaps, for the same 
reason, the interrogation may receive a tendency to the style called 
elliptical. The teachers, however, who use this system much are 
generally the most intelligent. And they know in what points 
it behoves to be employed with caution. 

In one or other of its modes, the system of mutual instruction 
is found in far the greater number of schools; for the opinion is 
common among teachers,’ that though it does not afford the best 
teaching power, it is useful in a high degree wherever the pupils 
are too numerous, and in.too various degrees of progress, to be at 
all moments, under the direct instruction of o$e master. 

There is, however, a considerable difference of opinion among 
them, not only as to the kind of the instruction and the extent of 
the charge, which may, with safety and advantage, be intrusted 
to the monitor, but as to the degree of superiority, in years and 
knowledge, which it is dt he should possess|pver those placed under 
his care. There is also an observable difference in practice, as to 
the degree in which this system is merely subsidiary to the teaching 
of the jna^ er. and as to the amount of superintendence exercised 
on his part. 

The monitorial practice is often hindered by the ill adaptation of 
the school- rooms ; and, in rural localities, by the uncertain attendance 
of those who might be fitted for the office. 

In a very few schools, the master has had recourse to sorre ex- 
pedients for exciting emulation among the monitors' thetfeselves in 
th^ir monitorial work ; a$d this has been welfJRle, by conferring* 
llistinctions upon them, according to the ascertained proficiency 
of the sections respectively under their charge, after these hav^ 
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been thrown together and tried upon the cdmmon lesson. This is 
a device well fitted lo animate all concerned, and merits to be more 
commonly employed. 

Upon the whole, nothing is more remarkable than the skill with 
which very many of the schools are conducted, perhaps in the 
face of formidable obstacles ; and it is with a full recollection of 
this frequent excellence that a few of the more prevailing errors of 
method #re now remarked. It will be understood that from these 
a considerable proportion of the schools is entirely exempted. 

1st. The branches studied are sometimes not the best suited to 
the pupil’s years ; an error apt enough to occur in mere mistake, 
but more apt if ambition be at hand to begin too early, or indolence 
too late. In one school the pupi^ while yet unable to read words of 
three syllables, is vexed with explanations of the sense of the passage, 
so far exceeding his capacity as to be received wj^h bewilderment. 
In another, there is exhibited upon the w^lls a set of g?ometrical 
figures, entitled “ Geometry for the Nursery.” In a third, the 
boys who began Latin not two years before are already reading the 
advanced classics, though ill acquainted with the rudiments. In 
this manner, by simply mistiming the period of the studies, an ap- 
pearance of unusual rapidity of progress is produced, which is de- 
lusively regarded as among the triumphs of the teaching art. It is 
forgotten that there is a possibility of error, not merely by over- 
tasking, but by subjecting to tasks of an altogether unsuitable de- 
scription, and such as ought to be delayed, with all the reverence due 
to childhood, till years have given a sufficient development to their 
appropriate faculty. “ To require of God that he should at once 
command the soul into that state that it is thus kindly to ripen 
into in succession of time, is to expect that the seasons of the year 
should be thrown headlong one upon another in a heap, and 
that there neither should be buds nor blossoms (though they have 
their peculiar use, beauty, and fragrance), but that it should be 
autumn all the year long.”* 

2nd. The degree of application proper to be given to each branch 
ought plainly to depencHBn the length of the period during which 
therchild is likely to attend school, as well as on the comparative im- 
portance of the branch ; yet very often these circumstances are not 
considered, so that the boy who is to leave school at eighth nine 
years of age is no otherwise instructed than the one who will remain 
six years longer; and perhaps hie attention is m»ch turned to some 
things more properly forming parts of a lengthened and varied 
. course of education Thus in one elementary school, there is a minute 
acquaihtanpe with the geography of the Holy Land, while yet there 
is much ignorance^ the first truths of religion. The population, 
distance, and mutual bearings of the different towns in a Scotch 
county are well known to one set of pupils, who cannot show 
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the position of that county upon the map of Scotland. Another 
school, where the elements of English grammar&re scarcely taught, 
has been diligently exercised upon the penult and ante-penult syl- 
lables. In one instance, and assuredly but one, the rules of Latin 
quantity are studied in excess, or at least in disproportion to the 
attention bestowed on more important subjects. Other things, which 
it “no more concerns a man to know than that abird has dropped 
a feather on the Pyrenean* mountains/’ sometimes receive un- 
measured attention. And the evil is not at all in the knowledge of 
such things, but in the loss of time which it occasions for others of 
more importance. 

3rd. On the other hand, there are some schools in which it canimt 
be said that one subject is studied^to the prejudice of another, For 
all are brought forward in nearly equal degree, and, what is more, 
simultaneously ; so that the lesson cannot be called a lesson of 
reading, Spelling, grammar, geography, or Scripture history ; for, 
short though it be, it is a lesson on all of these subjects at once, 
seldom two questions in succession lighting upon the same province 
of knowledge. It is unnecessary to observe, that the first and 
last effect, if not the very intention of this wilful confusion, is to 
prevent everything like a steady exercise of attention upon the 
matter so transiently presented. 

4th. Occasionally, from some prevailing bias in the teachers 
mind, the lesson is completely transferred from the subject with 
which it professes to be occupied, and settles upon ground al- 
together different. The lesson in religion, in this manner, sometimes 
becomes a mere lesson of etymology, natural history, or grammar. 

5th. In those explanations of the reading lesson which aspire 
to give much information beyond the text^ and where the teacher 
is at libeity to choose whatever topics he may fancy, these are 
sometimes observed to cohere by such unnatural and capricious 
associations, that to follow them is nothing less than to give to the 
understanding that very habit of yielding to every casual and 
fantastic suggestion « which it is the m^n object of all mental 
discipline to correct. Here is seen the disadvantage to some teachers 
of wanting the close guidance of a text-book ; it is, of course, evaded 
where there is a sound judgment, to use with discretion the licence 
of tfie^showy and sometimes most effective method here referred to. 

6th. Some branches are pretty generally taught only in their out- 
lines or l elements^ a practice by no means to be disapproved in re- 
ference to those who would otherwise receive no instruction of the 
kind at all. Others, however, who might be expected to extend their 
knowledge much farther, it sometimes induces to stop^hetC, either 
from premature satisfactiqn of the curiosityji&r from mere for- 
getfulness that there is either use or room for anyjarther information. 
“I cannot help disapproving greatly of very common practice* m 
this country, that of communicating to Children general and super- 
ficial views of science and history by means of popular introductions ; 
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in this way we rob their future studies of all that interest which 
can render study agreeable, and reduce the mind, in the pursuits of 
science, to the same state of listlessness and languor, as when we look 
through the pages of a tedious novel after being made acquainted 
with the final catastrophe.”* This remark is understood to have 
reference, not to the class of pupils who in this way receive more 
instruction than they otherwise would receive, but to those who, 
probably, receive much less : and the number in this latter pre- 
dicament is not inconsiderable. 

7th. It is well that every possible facility should be given for the 
acquirement of any branch of knowledge : and whatever virtue there 
may be in the toil of the acquirement, it is always right to seize 
the result by the easiest and shortest process. Some teachers, 
however, would escape the still inevitable difficulty by simply over- « 
looking its existence, and by encouraging in their pupjls much of 
the same temper of mind with Which they would address themselves 
to any mere amusement. Effort, however, it must always be re- 
membered, is the necessary condition under which all education takes 
effect ; and all effort is essentially serious. It is better, therefore, 
for real instruction, and better as a preparation of habit or the future 
pursuits of life, that the school-room should be a scene of strenuous 
application and of earnest feeling in regard to everything which is 
there presented to attention. This, indeed, is nof so much an 
error of method, as in the spirit of school management. 

It is enough to indicate, in a very general way, these exception- 
able traits in the mode of teaching ; and only needful to notice 
them here at all, as they mark the value of the instruction which is 
the result. 

Faults of method mfey be expected at least as frequently as they 
are found, when it is remembered how few of the teachers have any 
opportunity of seeing other schools, not to speak of better than their 
own. The Normal institutions are of too recent origin to have 
yet had any considerable influence throughout the country; and 
it is only within the lait few months that fhey have commenced 
with those arrangements for greater usefulness which the public 
grants have enabled their directors to make. The following state- 
ment will be understood as relating to these seminaries at a period 
prior to the improvements now referred to : — * 

Of the whole 166 teachers, only 36 appear to have at#any time 
seen a Normal school, and of these not more than 13 have studied 
in it for a term of two months. 

Oma geperal vieW of the schools inspected, they present all the 
diversities of management which might be expected from the action 
upon them of thejlneral as well as the professional character of 
tjie teachers, and of the local circumstances under which they are 
placed. The varieties ha^e been to some extent noticed. But it 


* Dugald Stewart, Active and Moral Powers 
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may yet be asked, what proportion of the schools are, from different 
causes, taught in a manner really inefficient. *Ort this point the 
following Table has been carefully prepared : — 



Parochial 

Schools 

Non -parochial 
Schools. 

from age or 
» * • • 

7 


• t • • 

6 

15 

• • • • 

2 

5 


infirmity . • • 

— from inaptitude 

— ■ from negligence 


It appears from this that the proportion of teachers morally at 
fault in the manner of discharging their duties is inconsiderable. 
The whple survey, indeed, has left the impression that a strong sense 
of duty in their calling characterizes the profession ; and this, were 
it only in' a common degree, would still be remarkable to their 
honour, inasmuch as their situation yields rather less than usual of 
those common helps to fidelity which arise from the hope of ad- 
vancement, rivalry, control, and enlightened opinion upon the 
progress of their labours. The schoolmaster is thrown much by 
his situation upon other and higher principles of conduct; with 
which therefore, he may be fairly supposed conversant, when his 
professional life is characterized by industry and zeal. 

Suggestions . 

It does not appear, bn the whole, that education in the four 
counties is at present in a course of decided improvement. On the 
one hand, it receives a tendency to advance from ministers and 
Presbyteries, and from many of the heritors and schoolmasters ; 
but this is too often checked by increasing indifference to it among 
the people, especially those of the mining and manufacturing classes. 
It is plain, that education in these districts requires encouragement 
by some means other than what are now employed or at command 
— and the following aere very humbly submitted for consideration : 

1st. What has been stated in regard to the parochial schools in 
the four counties will probably be found to support the opinion that 
amendments are required in the Parochial School Act, to the effect 
of increasing <the salaries of the teachers — of enlarging the accom- 
modatiops for the school and the teaher’s residence — of providing 
for the retirement of teachers aged or infirm — of requiring a certain 
*ate of qualification in candidates for the office — of facilitating relief 
where the inefficiency is neither from age nor infirmity. 

2nd. The parochial schools are too numerous and #i too nume- 
rously attended, at the same time too ill suppoi^fed, not to present a 
strong claim to aid from endowment, or from salary more or less 
permanent. • *"* 

To the possible sources of this aid it fe not needful to refer at 
present. One point, however, in relation to the same, is suggested 
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• 

by the late Act 7 and 8 Viet. cap. 44, "For the disjoining and 
erecting of parishes in Scotland.” So long as the quoad sacra 
districts were not recognised as such’bv the Legislature, they could 
not present the same claim as the civil parishes, though their neces- 
sities might be equal to a public endowment for their schools. 
But when the Legislature sanctions their separation, it seems fit 
that they should have the ordinary means of attaining the ends for 
which. the separation is made : of which means one df the most 
ordinary and most important is the endowed parochial school. 
The same Act for the division of parishes provides for the erection 
of the parliamentary church parishes, with consent of heritors, into 
parishes quoad omnia. But in that event, it does not appear, from 
the terms of the Act, whether the school endowment is to be 
derived from the parliamentary grant under the Act Viet. 1 and 2, 
c. 87, or from the heritors of the parish und^r the Atffc 43 Geo .• 
III. cap. 54. If from the latter*, the parliamentary .grant being 
thus disengaged might perhaps be made transferable to the 
other quoad sacra erections, — supposing that the Parochial School 
Act should not be extended to them generally, as above sug- 
gested . 

3rd. My Lords have already signified, by their munificent en- 
dowment of the Normal schools in Edinburgh and Glasgow, how 
fully they areassured of the advantage that must result to ele- 
mentary education, by providing on a large scale for fhe professional 
accomplishment of the teachers ; and it may be hoped that those 
favoured institutions will, in due time, prpve the fertile source of all 
the benefits which they are expected to yield. 

4th. As a remedy for those circumstances in the schoolmaster’s 
situation which are unfavourable to their intellectual progress, they 
have, in other countfies, formed themselves very often into district 
Associations, meeting at stated times for the discussion of profes- 
sional subjects. Such Associations have been much encouraged in 
France, and upon views which have been thus succinctly expresged 
— <e Elies oirt l’avantage de faire sortir de l’isolement facheux ou 
les instituteurs restent dans les communes rurales, d’etablir entre 
<?ux des liens de bienveillance et d’information reciproques, de dis- 
siper l’engourdissement de leur esprit, de developper en eux le 
principe feconde-de F emulation : l’echange des id£es les multiplie : 
par la comparaison judicieuse des methodes differentes, s’acquiert 
une connaissance plus approfbndie que ne doanerait paut-etre par 
l’adoption successive de chacune d’elles.”* In Belgium, there 
were, in 1826, no less than 336 of these institutions ; and iri a 
Report jwade that year to the States General of Holland, their 
advantages are^dius noticed — “ Tous les rapports parvenus des 
provinces parlen? des bienfaits de ces reunions qui contribuent si 
puissamment a augmenter les connaissances des instituteurs et a 
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propager de plus en plus de meilleurs methodes d’enseignement.” 
In Germany, associations of the same kind (Schulcon-ferenzen and 
Schuilehrcr-gesellschaften) are numerous ; and there, commonly, 
one of the clergymen of the district presides, and directs the pro- 
ceedings. In the four counties, one Society has been formed for 
the like purposes, embracing the parochial schoolmasters of the 
parishes of Kilsyth, Kirkintilloch, Campsie, and Cadder; and it 
is known that others, though very few, exist in different parts of 
Scotland. But their greater prevalence, supposing ordinary pru- 
dence in their management, it is believed, would bring important 
benefits to education, by giving to the members that encouragement 
in their labours which their union wo^ld impart, and opportunities 
of culture which they do not often^’possess. A small library of 
well-chosen books would help to consolidate such unions ; and the 
offer of ttyit boon by some benevolent individual or society, might 
operate as a bounty to their formation. 

5th. Gratuities, or small bursaries, might be bestowed with 
much advantage upon boys of promising Jalent and disposition, but 
whose parents are in humble circumstances, and of the class who 
seldom think of giving to their children more than the merest ele- 
ments of education; the object being to afford them a more 
advanced instruction, and to open to them higher occupations than 
they would otherwise have aspired to. But, besides these effects, 
which would certainly follow, it might be found that awards of 
this kind tended to conciliate a greater interest in education through- 
out the class of people referred to, and so to remove, in some 
degree, that greatest hindrance to their improvement, which exists 
in their own indifference. The pupils benefited in this way might 
be required to act as monitors or assistant teachers. 

6th* There is a common want, in the schools, of books prepared 
for registering the attendance, progress, and conduct of the pupils. 
If well-contrived schedules for these purposes were placed in all the 
schools, and the entries regularly made, this would help to pro- 
mote a more regular attendance, to increase emulation, and to raise 
the value of simple industry, as a distinct element of merit, by giving 
it distinctions which the ordinary school arrangements do not afford. 

7th. There are certain subjects, or certain parts of subjects, 
which may be taught with advantage ; and which are not taught, 
or not taught regularly and progressively, in very many schools for 
want of appropriate, text-books. t 

Scriptiire history , for example, is generally taught in detached 
p||pons, more or less biographical, and is rarely so presented as 
to afford a connected view of its entire range* or of jts range 
through any given period, much less of the relations in time which 
the principal events bear to each other, or to other events of con- 
temporary history. And yet all this, with proper helps, is practi- 
cable, and not unnecessary, even in a class ’pf schools muph below 
the highest. 
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The teaching of the Shorter Catechism by Scripture proofs/ 
which is so excellent a feature of many schools, suggests an ex- 
tension of that practice of Scripture reference to every sort of moral 
lesson which the opportunity occurs of inculcating. 

It is not usual to give lessons of this kind accompanied, with 
such references, in a very full or systematic manner. And yet, 
'while the fitness of such instruction to all schools is certain, its im- 
portance is unequalled ; and this, though no more gfiect were 
produced than to lodge in the memory a store of sentences from 
the word of God, applicable to all occasions in human life, and to 
every state of the human heart, — more, of course, may always be 
accomplished by a proper mode of teaching. 

With this view, and for tltfy benefit, not of schools only, but of 
ministers, heads of families, and individuals of all classes, the 
Religious Tract and Book Society for Ireland, compile^ and pub- 
lished their valuable “ Scripture Text Book.” With the same view, 
but more expressly for schook, an ample and well-arrdnged collec- 
tion of Scripture texts, in illustration of the decalogue, has been 

E ublished in France ;* and various sets, of lessons on different plans 
ave been prepared for the elementary schools of Germany, the 
groundwork of one of these being the threefold division of duties into 
those that respefct God, our neighbour, and ourselves. f 

Of such a text-book, not a few of the more intelligent teachers 
in the four counties have stated that they daily feal the want. It 
may be hoped, therefore, that the matter may soon attract the 
attention of some one of those to whom the country is already in- 
debted for so many of the best books for other branches of ele- 
mentary instruction, or of those who have already, to some extent, 
acted on the plan, in the lessons they have prepared for Sabbath 
schools. * 

Most of the means of improvement here suggested having been 
already partially, in some instances, employed, and not without ex- 
perience of their value, there is the more reason to think, that 
they merit a.farther development and more general adoption. * 

I have, &c., 

y. P . Kay Shuttleworth , Esq. y John Gordon. 

8fc. ' 8fc. 


* Didon, Morale de la Bible. 

f Denzel, Lehren Christlicher WeiSheit und Tugeud. Stee also Battersea Circular, 
p. 62 . 
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Report on the Dollar Academy, by John Gordon, Esq. 9 Her Majesty '* 
Inspector of Schools in Scotland. 

Sir* Edinburgh, 10th October, 1845* 

At the request of the Trustees of the Dollar Academy, and by 
direction of the Committee of Council, I lately visited that serpinary 
and occupied a few days in observing the course of instruction 
pursued in it, and in receiving such information respecting its con- 
stitution, management, and resources as might guide and warrant 
an opinion upon its susceptibility of improvement. 

This Institution, while situate at %4istance from any large town, 
and in a neighbourhood neither very populous nor wealthy, possesses 
an ampler^ endowment than any other seminary below the Univer- 
sities in Scotland, and offers a greater variety of Instruction than 
is common even in the highest class Of schools. The interest that 
attaches to such an Institution, turns upon the description and merits 
of the education it affords, upon the spirit in which it is conducted, 
upon its advantages to the neighbouring population, and the degree 
in which it forms an object of attraction to others at a distance. 

Origin of the Endowment. The Institution took^ts rise from the 
bounty of Mr. John McNab, of Milend old Town, in the County of 
Middlesex. He was a native of the parish of Dollar, and appears 
to have commenced life with no other advantage than the very little 
instruction he had received at the parish school. By a course of 
steady industry, chiefly in {he business of a Ship’s husband, he accu- 
mulated a considerable fortune, one half of which by his last Will, 
he bequeathed to the Ministers and Elders of Dollar, for the endow- 
ment of a <f Charity or School ” for the poor of^the parish of Dollar. 
The executors having placed this part of the estate in Chancery, *in 
order that it might be disposed of according to law, the destination 
to the Ministers and Elders was confirmed by Decretal order of 
the Lord Chancellor pronounced in June 1818. TheJegacy, when 
first vested, amounted tcf 55,110/. 9$. 2 d. 3 per cent, stock; but by 
accumulations, it had increased in December, 1825, after payment 
of all expenses of building, &c., to 74,256/. 9s. 11 d. of trie same 
stock, yielding a yearly dividend of 222 71. 13s. 8 d. By the lapse of 
certain annuities, the income afterwards received an addition of 
150/. per atpum. But the produce, of the endowment has been 
sigegreduced by the purchase of Superiorities, &c.to 2057/. 4s. 8 d., 
wMMOL or 40/. from feu duties and rents. * 

^ffiough the terms of the bequest were not free' from ambiguity, 
and the trustees gave to the plan on which they were to act all 
the deliberation due to that circumstance, they finally appre- 
hended that a School, and not an Alms-house for the poor was the 
description of benefit which the testator had intended. In this 
view they were supported by the opinion Counsel, by an inci- 
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dental expression in the Decretal order, and by certain private testi- 
mony which they chanced to obtain, in regard to the nature of the 
Institution which the testator had proposed. The means, indeed, 
were much too ample for the object, when thus interpreted ; but 
from the embarrassment of that excess there was an easy, natural, 
and just method of relief; the trustees were of opinion “ that it was 
within the sound exercise of the latitude" given them by the very 
general terms of the will, to establish a great seminary or education 
in the parish, in which, while the immediate object of teaching the 
ordinary branches of instruction to the poor should not only not 
be negleeted, but carried into execution in the most efficient way 
for their benefit, the door should also be opened for those who 
should be found possessed of necessary talents, to the higher 
and more important departments of Art and Science, through which 
they might more certainly elevate themselves in the rankafof society^ 
and acquire honour and riches.”* They resolved, accordingly, to 
establish a seminary for the tivo-fold purpose; 1st, of affording a 
suitable education, without expense, to the children of the poor of 
the parish, the object to which their attention was specially directed 
by the will ; and, 2nd, of furnishing for the youth of other classes, 
whether belonging to the parish or not, such an extended scheme of 
instruction as the ample means at their command permitted : this 
instruction being, at the same time, free to such of the children of 
the poor of the parish as might be induced to receive it. 

The seminary was thus formed like the parochial schools of Scot- 
land, though upon a different scale, at once to an elementary 
character and to something of a much higher order : and, among 
the points of interest which it presents, may be noticed the fact of 
its belonging, in the outline of its constitution, to a class of schools 
which is common thfbughout the country ; while in other respects 
it is materially different. 

But farther, it was considered that the testator’s wishes, as they 
faintly appeared in his use of the term Charity, would be well 
followed out,*if every possible facility were afforded to the children 
of the poor for obtaining the instruction thus designed for them, 
»nd if their education should not be considered to terminate alto- 
gether upon their leaving school. It was therefore resolved, in the 
3rd place, to afford “ occasional assistance from the funds to those 
who are eminently deserving, during the period of their attendance 
at the schools ; and to assist jhose who are industrious and well 
behaved, in prosecuting mechanical professions: and in case^of 
promising genius and talents, to enable them to 4 complete Ipeir 
studies ip the Established Universities of the country.” In all 
this, the Trustees were guided by the advice of the most eminent 
Counsel of the time. 

The Institution was opened in the new building, in the year 


* Statutes and Rules of tho Dollar Institution? 
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1821 ; when the programme announced the following branches to 
be taught by so many different masters; 1, English and English 
Grammar ; % Writing, Arithmetic, and Book-keeping ; 3, Latin, 
Greek, &c. ; 4, Modern European Languages ; 5, Mathematics, 
&c« j 6, Drawing and Painting, &c. ; 7,Chemistry as connected with 
the Arts. A schoolmistress was also appointed to teach "plain and 
fcfocy work, shaping of clothes, working of lace,” &c. All of these 
branches have been continued without intermission to the present 
time, with the exception of the course of chemistry, which was 
dropped about 20 years ago. The scheme has since been enlarged 
by the addition of an Infant school ;* of lectures on Botany during 
summer ;f and of a separate class for religious instruction. 

These and all other arrangements in the constitution of the 
school, were formed by the Kirk Session of the parish, to whom the 
fymd was ijaqueathed, and to whose administration, therefore, it was 
implicitly committed. For their direction they laid down a set of 
regulations, ‘among which were 'thew following : — That a general 
meeting of the Trustees should be held on stated days, three times 
in the year, in the Institution building at Dollar, — five or a ma- 
jority of the acting Trustees in Scotland to form a quorum, the 
Principal to preside, and all questions to be decided by a majority 
of those present ; that interim meetings might be held, whose pro- 
ceedings should be subject to review at the next General Meeting; 
that all office bearers of the Institution, the Principal, Teachers, 
Treasurer, Librarian, Clerk* and Janitor, should receive their 
appointments from the Trustees and hold them during pleasure ; 
and that the amount of the teachers’ salaries and the rates of school 
wages should be fixed by the Trustees, and altered from time to 
time, as they might see cause. Part of the duties of the direction 
they delegated to the Principal, to whom thej* assigned a general 
superintendence of the seminary, and the charge of examining the 
several classes monthly, and reporting on their condition to the 
General Meetings. He was also commissioned to "attend parti- 
cularly to the religious and moral instruction of the pupils, and to 
watch over the religious/ moral, and literary interests of the whole 
establishment/’ But the duty of the Trustees mainly concerned 
the application of the endowment ; and in regulating that matter, 
they kept in view all the different modes in which a school endow- 
ment can be made effectual, — the accommodations for the school 
and mastery, the salaries of the various office-bearers, gratuitous 
instruction, school requisites, and that occasional assistance to the 
n.^||rpn of the poor which may be considered as necessary to the 
furtherance of their education while at school, college, or appren- 
ticeship. The arrangements which were then formed and subse- 
quently modified, in these several particulars, are as follows . 

Application of the Endowment. 1st. The parish of Dollar ex- 
— — * 


* Instituted in Dec. 1831. 


f Instituted in 1839. 
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tends along the foot of the Ochill range, about one mile and a 
quarter, with an average breadth of about four miles. It contains 
a population of 1660, of whom upwards of 1000 are collected 
in the village of Dollar. The ground purchased for the Institution 
is about 17 Scotch acres in extent, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the village. On this a building for the seminary was erected at an 
expense of about £12,000. It is in the Grecian style of archi- 
tecture^ 186 feet in length and 63 feet in breadth. In the centre 
of the front, which looks to the west, there is an elegant portico 
of six columns. The whole of the centre is occupied by a great 
hall or library 45£ in length and 45 in breadth, which is lighted 
by a cupola in the roof, the height from? the upper part of the 
doom, which is supported by ijuted columns, being 45 feet to the 
floor. The rest of the building is occupied by commodious and 
lofty class rooms, the trustees’ room — in which is^a museif^n, and the. 
janitor’s house. An extensive lawn surrounds the building, and the 
grounds on the north, consisting of several acres, have been formed 
into a garden or nursery.” 

In the immediate neighbourhood of this erection, dwelling 
houses, seven in number, with gardens attached, have been built for 
the accommodation of the masters ; they are contiguous and con- 
structed on a plan nearly uniform, consisting of two stories and 
containing eacii eight apartments and closets. They were built 
at an expense of about £5000. There is also a» house on the 
premises for the accommodation of the infant school, and the resi- 
dence of its teacher.* 

2. The emoluments of the “ regular” teachers are made depen- 
dent in some degree, if not upon their exertions or success, at least 
upon the number of the pupils that resort to their several depart- 
ments. They received fixed salary of £80 per annum each, with the 
school wages payable for the branches which they respectively teach, 
and collected by the treasurer ; but if the amount from both sources 
fall short of a specified sum, the deficiency is made up from the 
funds of the institution : and there is also a certain maximum 
which their income from both sources is nett permitted to exceed. 
The following table (see next page), exhibits the allowances that 
have been made to the different teachers, as well as to the other 
office-bearers of the Institution. 


* “The trustees make a computation of the probable number of scholars who, they 
think, will upon an average attend each master providing he conducts himself j»o- 
perly and does his duty ; and, in reference to the average number of scholai? so 
estimated, they fix u|ibn such a certain compensating quarterly fee as would, if paid 
by each scholar to the master, give him, along with his fixed emoluments, a comfort- 
able and respectable income ; and when the compensating quarterly fee lias been so 
fixed, there is regularly paid by the treasuier out of the general fund to each master 
quarterly, along with his salary, such compensating fee tor each scholar included in 
his saul average number, who^hall be actually attending his department: and that 
without distinction of gratis or foundation scholars, boarders or others who attend 
{.he institution .” — Statutes and Mules of the Dollar Institution . 
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» < '** * J 

Minimum 

Maximum 



from Salary 
and Fee*. 

from Salary 
and fees. 

Fur 

Assistants. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

Principal (wholly salary) • • • • 

200 

200 

. . 

Teacher of English . . * . • 

140 

160 

30 

„ Writing* and Arithmetic . 

140 

180 

30 

„ Latin and Greek • • • 

140 

160 

10 

„ Modern languages • 

140 

160 

• • 

,, Mathematics .... 

140 

160 

O 

„ Drawing 

140 

160 

*ii 

„ Religious Instruction . 

60 

60 

. . 

„ Sewing 

• . 

70 

15 

„ Infaut Scty>ol . . . . 

50 

50 

10 

Physician ........ 

60 

60J 

# 

Gardener, including £15 for giving! 


’ > 


lectures on Botany . . . . J 

/ O 

/ O 

• * 

Librarian 

20 

20 


Treasurer and Clerk 

50 

50 


Janitor, including £10 for cleaumgl 




roorafe, and £5 for keeping rai2t- > 

55 

55 

# % 

gauge, barometer, &c. . . . J 

| 




3. According to the will of the founder, part of the pupils are 
educated gratis : and one natural effect of the endowment has been, 
to afford to others the opportunity of being educated at lower rates 
of payment than could otherwise have been, obtained. The gratis 
pupils are the children of those who come within the legal de- 
scription of the poor, and who, as such, are recognised by the 
Heritors and Kirk Session as the fit objects of parochial charity/* 
In this class, also, are reckoned the children of those parishioners 
who were resident in the parish at the date of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Decretal order, and whose earnings did not amount to £50 a-year. 
The number of gratis pupils last year amouifted to 130. 

The reduced fees \ary from 8d. to 5.s\ per quarter for each class, 
according to the supposed income of the parents ; and are confined 
to the families of industrious and well-behaved parishioners of 
the labouring and middle classes, who have acquired a settlement 
in the parish by three years’ residence.” A still further reduction is 
afforded, at the pleasure of the trustees, to legitimate orphan 
children ; and illegitimate children of qualified parishioners, though 
not admitted to the benefit of these rates, nor received into the 
Institution, are educated occasionally in the parish school from the 
funds at t.lje disposal of the trustees c 

There is a third class of pupils to whom the rates of school wages 
h^pe been lessened, though in a small degree, in consequence of the 
endowment, — these are the children of parishioners without the 
qualification of three years’ residence, and with incomes supposed to 
be of less amount than 501. per annum. To them the fee for* each 
class is 5$, per quarter. To all others, whether usually resident in * 
the parish or coming from a distance, the fee is 7s • per quarter 
for each class attended. 
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*^THe totki amount of schodfcrages "received by the treasurer for 
the year ending in August las^vas 142/. 4s. 10 

4. Insofar as the endowment is not directly applied to the 
objects of the Institution, it is appropriated to pupils or to those 
who have been pupils of the Institution, for three distinct purposes. 

(1.) Bursaries to one or other of the established Universities are 
awarded to “ such as have distinguished themselves in the various 
classes of the Institution, and shown a thirst for the acquisition of 
farther knowledge, and who, there is reason to believe, will turn to 
good account in after-life the advantages of a University education.” 
These bursaries are limited to 3 in number ; they are not to exceed 
20/. per annum each, and may be held for 4 years. Since the 
year 1832, the total number <*f Bursars has been 10, — the periods 
•varying from 1 to 4 sessions. At present, there is but one bursar, 
and his allowance is 10/. per annum. , \ 

(2.) Allowances are also granted to the "parish boys ” and other 
gratis pupils upon leaving the Institution, to assist them during ap- 
prenticeship or in the employments to which they propose to devote 
themselves. The principle of this appropriation seems to be, either 
that the pupil is considered to stand in need of some such advantage, 
in order that the education he has received at the Institution may 
have its due effect, or that the apprenticeship is regarded as only 
a prolongation of the period and process of education considered in 
tlie larger sense of the term. The amount expended in this manner 
from the funds of the Institution does not exceed 80/. per annum ; 
and not more than 5/. is granted to one individual. Four boys 
and a girl were aided in this manner last year, with sums amounting 
to 19/. 

(3.) Allowances are also granted to enable poor children to 
attend the seminar^, whose attendance might otherwise have been 
prevented by the indigent circumstances of their parents. The sums 
expended in this manner amounted for the year 1843, to 100/. 145*. 

In all of these arrangements, the benevolent intentions of the’ 
founder appear to have been correctly though liberally understood, 
and judiciously carried into effect. . • 

5. Another advantage which the seminary derives from the en- 
dowment is thus noticed in the Regulations : — " Gratis scholars on 
the foundation are entitled to receive without price such articles 
cf stationery as they need, and a copy of each book used at the 
different classes.” This object is accomplished at a/*- expense to 
the fund of about 55/. per annum.* 

For the^ c efficient teaching of the several classes,” the seminary 
is also # provided from the same source, to some extent, with other 
requisites, such as maps, philosophical instruments, &c. 

• A Library has also been established, mainly upon the funds of 
the Institution. It is intended, in the first place, for the benefit of 


* The amount for the year 1843. 
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the pupils, hot also for the advadj^ge of the neighbourhood at 
large. It consists of about 3000 volumes in Civil and Natural 
History, Biography, Belles Lettres, Philosophy, and Divinity. It 
is open to the gratis pupils, and to their parents on special appli- 
cation, without fee; to all other pupils, on payment of a sum 
varying according to their circumstances, from6d. to 2s per quarter ; 
and to any of the parishioners on payment of 2$. per quarter. The 
number of pupils who avail themselves of the privilege, in the course 
of the winter season, does not exceed 100; and not more than a 
dozen individuals in the parish besides subscribe in the course of 
twelve months. But it is remarked that the books taken out by 
the pupils are in very many instances such as appear intended rather 
for their parents’ use than their own. p The number of volumes issued 
is about 50 per week. The produce amounts to about 30/. per an- 
num; and this is the only fund regularly applicable to the increase 
of the collection ; though„sometimes t a grant is made for the same 
purpose from the general fund, of 20/. 

In these several modes this ample endowment has been applied; 
and it is not easy to imagine any other which the terms or the 
purpose of the bequest would have permitted. The trustees appear, 
indeed, to have considered well the nature of their trust, ana the 
ways in which it might be administered with most advantage. If 
the gratuities to poor scholars should appear to fall rather dubiously 
within the scope" of the bequest, it may be remembered that instances 
of the like arrangement adopted as a means of promoting education, 
are not uncommon. A provision of exactly the same nature often 
forms part of the private benefaction for education ; and is so Ob- 
viously appropriate that it is found accompanying the State endow- 
ment of the public schools of Prussia. t 

Attendance . — A seminary appointed in this manner is obviously 
fitted for much more than to supply the education of a parish of 
small extent; it “snatches a grace” beyond the first intention of 
its foundation, by offering itself for the country at large as a seminary 
for more of the higher branches of education than usually lobe 
found elsewhere. It is true that each of the branches here taught^ 
is taught in almost every town in Scotland, but it is seldom that they 
are all concentered in one institution, seldom that the means of 
teaching them even singly have been so liberally provided ; and more 
seldom that a combination so desirable occurs in any rural locality. 

The attendance of pupils in all the departments, at the time 
referred to, amounted to 197 ; but during the year ending in August 
last, the average amount for each quarter was 257 Cn the latter 
number, 10 came daily from the adjoining parishes of Mtickhart 
and Tillicdultry ; and from 15 to 20 boarded with the teachers 
were the children of parents residing at a distance. The rest 
were the children of parishioners, with the exception of those of one 
family whom the advantages of the institution were supposed to 
have induced to settle in the neighbourhood. 
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It is worthy of remark> that all the young in thisparish, betwifct 
$ and 14 years of age are ascertained to be in habitual attendance 
at school. The case is not common in parishes Of a similar de- 
scription, and may be ascribed in a great measure, to the attractions 
of the Institution, and to the effect of its superior provisions in re- 
minding of the importance of the interest which it serves. The 
Institution, however, is not the only seminary in the parish ; for 
there# is also the Parochial School, which no casual abundance of 
other means of education can supersede ; and there is a very small 
school, if so it may be called, kept by a female, who assembles 
some 30 children in her humble dwelling. Both of these are 
in the immediate vicinity of the Institution. The former has not 
been expected or designed, in*the circumstances, to exemplify the 
better class of parochial schools, and assuredly it is one^of the least 
considerable of its kind ; it was attended last* year by about 40 
pupils, of whom part were educated at the expense of tl\e Institution. 
The resort to these two inferior schools in preference to the Institution 
may be attributed to the still lower rate of their charges ; to the 
humbleness of their charaacter better suiting the taste of parents in 
very humble circumstances ; and also, it is believed, to a lingering 
feeling of disappointment on the part of some parishioners, that 
the “ Charity” had not been directed to the advantage of the poor 
in another manner, than by a provison for their education even 
upon a scale of the utmost liberality. 

The attendance at the Institution is ascertained and noted weekly 
in registers kept by the masters in each department : and a Report 
on this point is made by them quarterly to the Principal. These 
registers are not kept on any uniform plan : but it is not customary to 
inquire the causes of absence, and to provide against its recurrence 
without good cause.* There is, as may be expected in any circum- 
stances, a proportion of the pupils whose attendance is irregular : 
hut it is certain that the number who do not attend for more than 
6 months in the year does not exceed 10 or 12. 

It appeal, then, that the Institution, in giving instruction to a 
sixth part of the population, so far accomplishes its purposes in 
"reference to the parish : nor is it likely that any improvements 
of which it ihay be supposed susceptible would, if adopted, add 
much to its success in that respect. But insofar as tne object 
of the seminary is extra-parochial, there is not ftie same cause of 
satisfaction in the result. Far some years after its commencement, 
the resort of pupils from a distance was considerable ; and it might 
have been looped that, as its novelty ceased, the attraction would* 
be continued jgy the growing knowledge of its unusual advantages 
and its merits. But, as an Academy of the highest ordefr, its use is 
cfertainly not stJfch to the country at large as might hdve been ex- 
pected. This has been attributed, in part, to the prevalence bf an 
impression, that it was meant exclusively for the benefit of the poor 
of this parish. But probably it has been ovpng, in a? much greater 
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degree, to the fact of the Institution being formed, as it behoved4o 
be, at once for supplying an elementary education to the children * 
of the humbler families in the parish., and for the different purpose 
of affording to others an extended course of liberal instruction. 
Had the seminary been constructed for the latter only, it is not 
unlikely that its distinct and peculiar character among the educa- 
tional institutions of the country would have rendered it more an 
object of interest at a distance. 

Branches taught . — In now adverting to the scheme of instruction - 
which the school affords, it may be proper to notice, in the first place, 
the occupations of the people, for whom it has been provided. 
Agriculture, then, is the prevailing employment ; and all who are 
not, in some manner, connected with it, may be classed as follows : — 


Persons engaged in the coal-mines at Sheardale .... 40 

I in the bleach field at Dollar field 62 

in brick and tile works 19 

iii woollen mill * . . * 6 


landowners the least of whose rentals exceeds 50£. a-year 9 
non-professional persons m independent circumstances, 10 
It may be, that a certain conformity should subsist betwixt the 
circumstances in life and the instruction which is given; and in some 
localities this is for obvious reasons much more necessary than in 
others. But it is not easy to determine when this rule comes to 
be infringed by f any excess on the side of education, especially when 
due attention has been given to the formation of the moral character 
by the principles of religion. At all events, it is not so necessary 
that the instruction of the 'pupils should be regulated by the cir- 
cumstances in which it finds them as by those to which it will pro- 
bably advance them; for, under Providence, the future position 
of individuals is apt to be decided, in a great measure, by education 
itself. . 

The proportion of the pupils who attended last year in eacn of 
the different departments of the Institution was as follows : — 


English reading # 220 

Writing and aritlimet’C . 177 

Latin and Greek * . . 50 v 

Modem Languages . 

French (aggregate attendance during the four quarters) 100 

Italian 20 

German 15 

Mathematics and Geography . 

Mathematics 17 

Geography / . 38 

Drawing * *47 

ReligidUs instruction f . 119 

^Sewing 'school . . . . Vl . . . *4. . 80 

Infan* school „ 70 

Sabbatliufchool • r . 60 

Lectufefron *. 20 
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With, this m'ay be compared the stale of education in parishes 
where it has not the advantage of any extraordinary provision, and 
where the population are in circumstances not materially different 
from thqse of the people of Dollar. The following may be considered 
a fair specimen in the particulars referred to, of other parishes 
throughout the country : — * * 



It thus appears how far the parish of Dollar avails itself of the 
superior instruction afforded by the Institution; and though the 
several departments of it were conducted with no more than ordinary 
efficiency^ it might still be said that a better education is realized 
in this parish than is at all common elsewhere. In Dollar, the 
proportion of Latin pupils to the population is as 1 to 1 3, — in the 
Presbyteries above named, as I to 854 ; while the corresponding 
difference in respect to mathematics is as 9 7 to 547* 

It may be added that, considering the Institution as limited to the 
service of this single parish and as aiming at no further object, it 
is remarkable how little there is in the scale of its appointments 
that gives rise to any unpleasing sense of their disproportion to the 
purposes in view ; an cl the fact seems to point^to this conclusion, that 
wherever qualified teachers are present, pupils will not be wanting 
to receive, and at some cost to themselves, instruction in various 
branches of knowledge which would not have been desired in other 
circumstances. 


The following table exhibits the number of hours devoted to 
each branch of instruction by the different classes : — 


Reading (February to May) 
Writing and Arithmetic • 
Latin and Greek (February to 

May) 

Modem languages • • • 

Mathematic* at d Geography 
Drawing ^February to May) 
Reiigioua instruction . • 



English Reading .— After all, it is the extent torwhich these 
studies are carried, and the effieffey 6f the teaching, which form the 


* General Assembly’s Education Report, 1342. 
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v main joints of consideration. In the division for.EiMflish reading 
there is a pleasing appearance on the teacher’s part oiconacientious 
industry, and of an&pial, impartial attention to all the pupils, what* 
ever the differences amongst them, in age, aptitude, or condition. 

During each of the five hours of teaching, the pupils are generally 
arranged in five classes : and as the instruction is Imputed to the 
single branch of English reading, with its usual accompaniments 
of spelling and grammar, the distribution is a simple matter^ and 
Jeems to have been made with a due discrimination of the various' 
degrees of proficiency. Three classes are always under instruction 
by the master and his assistants, and two are left to prepare their 
appointed tasks without aid. To secure the application of those 
thus resigned to themselves is an important point in the art of 
school management, and has given rise to the common expedient 
of teaching by monitors. But that method has not been her? 
adopted. T[t is deemed enough to have prescribed a task to be ex- 
ecuted in duC time, the pupils being always at liberty, in’ the 
meanwhile, to inquire of the master or his assistants, the explanation 
of any difficulty that occurs. At the same time, it is supposed that, 
in this manner, they become best acquainted with the invaluable 
feeling of self-reliance, and are best trained to habits of spontaneous 
exertion. These expectations cannot be wholly disappointed : but 
it is evident that the best possible order is not attained, when the 
business of a class may be at any time interrupted by the demands of 
others upon the teacher’s attention : nor is it advisable to leave 
much, to the unguided study of the pupils, while the power of ap- 
plication has yet to be acquired, and is itself the faculty which mainly 
seeks the cultivating care of a skilful master. To the older and 
more advanced pupils it may not be so necesSary that they should 
be under constant teaching : out in this division of the school, almost 
all are in those early stages, at which it is not so proper to task their 
free industry in learning, as to teach them how to learn. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that by the use of other methods, than are here 
employed, the respectable individual who conducts this division 
might succeed in better fixing the attention of the pupils who are 
not under his' instruction ; and generally, in occupying their school 
hours with a more effective training. * 

The same may be observed in reference to the classes while under 
his instruction: In these the teaching is addressed rather more to 
the pup&,as he delivers, in turn, hi§ portion of the task, than to the 
class at large. As but one class is under teaching at a time, so, 
in a modified degree, the instruction is altnost confine^, in each class 
under teaching to one individual at a time. The systepa is con- 
sistent throughout, — borrowing nothing from that other method 
which at one and the same instant,instructs equally and in the same 
things every pupil in the class, and sometimes every class in the* 
school ; no Ie9sou-boards, tio simultaneous answering, no liberty to 
answer but as the turn duly passes round, This method of .in- 
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dividutftiort aims at the efffect of prevailing by dividing , — a mode 
which, Whatever its ’virtue elsewhere, is not generally considered 
as the best in (He business of a School-room ; and the proof is, that 
it fails, as indeed it scarcely intends, to maintain an intense interest 
in the lfesson throughout the class. 

Grammar, etymology; and explanations of the seng6 of what is 
read are reserved until the pupil has completed his 'second year. 
In these respects, as well as in some parts of history, the more ad- 
vanced classes appeared to have been very carefully instructed, 
though not' to any great extent, nor always with marked success * 
Tne business of tni3, as of the other divisions of the school, is 
commenced. with daily prayer by the master.* > 

One of the simpler Catechisms (Watts’) is employed for the 
religious instruction of yotfng children in their firstyear ; afterwards, 
the Shorter Catechism is taught daily, and the Bible read onco p.- * 
week. Much diligence is displayed in thev explanation of the Cate- 
chisms ; and the more advanced pupils are versant in some portions 
of Bible History. But the result might be rendered still more 
satisfactory, if some of those helps were used which contribute so 
much to facilitate and enlarge the instruction in this branch,-*-such 
as the Catechisms of Scripture Biography. In this, as in other 
respects, the unwearied industry of the master is not supported by 
the methods at his command. # 

' Do all the pupils in this division of the school participate in these 
lessons on the truths of religion ? All, except the highest class, 
consisting 6f boys from 10 to 12 years of age, who are supposed to 
have already received as much instruction in this kind as this division 
of the seminary affords. More they may receive, at the option of 
their parents, under apother master attached to the Institution, but 
thby do not avail themselves of the privilege. This leads to the 
explanation of an arrangement by which the trustees have, with 
great anxiety, sought to provide effectually for the religious instruc- 
tion of all that resort to the seminary in any of its departments. 

They have Established, under another master, a separate class for 
this branch, which is open to all, but which none are underbuy 
obligation to attend ; and the master i$, at the same time, commis- 
sioned to -teach # the common accompaniments of English feadiug 
and Grammar. They were guided in this arrangement bv these 
considerations: — 1st, That the aniple means at their ^jlisposab 
enabled theito to divide the labour of the teachers to ahy degree < 
that might seem advantageous ; and, 2nd, that an opportunity of 

f- * * * 

* Hhw nyufch attention it paid to this point in the schools of Germany, or at least 
i)pi the educational literature of that country, may be seen from the question discussed 
at lftpgth in Stephani's Schulfreund,— By whom the. school prayer should be spoken. 

1. By ail th$ scholars together, along with the master. 2. By all together, without 
the master.' 3. Bythjj master, each class m succession fefye&ting after him. 4. By 
one scholar in each class, the re A m that class repeating after him. 5. By the master 
alone. Or, 6. By one scholar alone,— the rest in the two latter instances following 
in silence. ' ** 

z 2 
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rec^tvihg 1 religious instruction waS due to every division 6f the* 
seminary, to the language, mathematical, and all other classes. 
Some of thb higher academies in Scotland exhibit the like arrange- 
ment; and in Prussia “ il n’y a pas une des six classes dont se 
compose lp gymnAse,<pii n’ait son cours de religion, cotame son 
cours de Latin, de Grec et de Mathehiatiques.”* The trustees 
seem to have had much the same views in the matter of religious 
instruction which appear in the constitution of these *cUdeipies 
only,— in place of committing the task of instruction to each 
teacher, they have appointed one to officiate for all. By thus con- 
necting or seeking to connect religion with the whole plan of study, 
they seem to haVe considered that education should always have a 
double work on hand — never aiming at the increase of knowledge 
without at least an equal endeavour to form and to strengthen 
* the best principles of action ; they seem to have judged that u not 
one line should be viewed in the volume of nature, without the joint 
observance of the centre where it terminates.” J 

While the general design of this separate class is thus iVell con- 
ceived, it may be matter for the consideration of the trustees, 
whether its details admit of improvement. They have not failed 
to observe, 1st, That the attendance being optional to all, even to 
the gratis pupils, and only allotved to others on payment of a fee,— 
of the 270 scholars in the seminary last year, only 119 frequented 
this department ; and, 2nd, that m giving grammar to those who 
are deemed too young to receive it at the English class, and English 
reading to beginners when it is not taken as a mere adjunct to 
religious instruction, this class presents one branch of the Institution 
actually competing with, and contradicting the methods of another. 
It is respectfully submitted whether in the latter case Grammar 
and English reading, except insofar as necessary to the lessons 
in religion, might hot be confined to the main class for English 
reading ; and whether, also, the department of religious instruction 
being thus relieved, the scope of that instruction might not be so 
far extended as to suit the intelligence of the pupils most advanced. 
It is believed that were this class as much adapted to the upper 
divisions of the school as it now is to the lower, the wish of the 
trustees *would be more nearly fulfilled that religion should be a 
subject of study throughout the seminary. 

The mode of conducting the special class for religion and the 
subject*T>aughf awe fully described by the teacher.-f* They are 
determined by the standing of the pupils, three-fourths of whom are 
not more than ten years of age. / * * 

Writing and Arithmetic . —Of the 177 in this division fa&t year, 
‘all received lessons in Writirig, 183 in arithmetic, and 14 in book* 
keeping. Two classes, one for writing and bookkeepings the other 
for arithmetic, meet each hour, and are taught alternately by the- 
— * 1 1 , — ■ , 
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master, and hk assistant. The exercises in writuig> are conducted, 
m ihn cotertfbn* mode ; .for arithmetic there gfe five classes inthe 
diflferentstag^s of progress noted in the appended communication 
from; th.e teacheh When it is desired to proceed beyond the subjects 
of the* farthest advanced class, the pupil is received into the division 
for taathem&tjcs/ The teaching of this branch is well conducted 
throughout* partly on the board, and partly on the slate. 

*■ Infant Schodl . — ^he pupils here are from 3 to 5 years of age. 
Besides some very simple oral lessons, they are taught to read from 
lesson-boards ; and anttie book, of <c Bible Prayers,” &c.* itself an 
excellent guide in the, management of such schools, affords an- 
exercise of attention at once in the proper degree and on proper 
objects. 

a The branches now referred to with that of sewing, which is taken 
by every female pupil in the seminary for a period of two or three 
years, complete the elementary instruction of the < seminary, and 
form that provision' to which the will of the founder expressly 
pointed for the education of the children of the poor. If others 
not of that . denomination participate, the circumstance must be con- 
doned as* favourable to the direct object of the charity, inasmuch 
as to? the children of the poor it is commonly found of some 
advantage to mingle with others throughout the period of education, 
v The other section of the school stands connected with the ele- 
mentary by drawing from it the greater number of its pupils, and 
by having many of them in common ; also by its being under the 
same roof and under the same direction. JBut it is distinct, first in 
having its origin not in the express will of the founder, but in the 
sound discretion of the trustees ; and next, in its being appointed to> 
teach exclusively the more advanced branches. 

If; by chance, the dfcper section had formed a seminary wholly 
separate from the other, and possessing the same equipment which 
it now has, of able masters for the various branches, how, if. may be 
inquired, would that condition have affected its success ? On the 
one hand* its greater unity of character as a seminary, in all its 
parts , and * relations, formed for the higher education might, as 
b#for$ observed, have attracted more pupils from a distance. * Oil 
the, other hand,* there -would probably have been fewer from the 
neighbourhood ; for when the two orders of seminary are united as 
at present, an impression is produced of incompleten8saiawhat the 
lower one affords ; and the transition to the higher becomes'* so easy 
in the idea, ns well- as so easily practicable, that there is scarcely 
to any of the pupils a sense of aspiration in the step. The conse- 
quence ls # ihat many proceed.through the whole curriculum of the 
Institution as so. constituted, who would Otherwise have been satis- 
fied with its elementary’ potions. ~ ' 

■ **Tho more advanced branches taught in the .Institution are the 
classica^find the modert/languages, and mathematics- ; 

liOttn and Greek . — In tins' department nearly one-half of the 
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gupijts grp c# the number admitted, free, and balled ** parish bays/' 
The whole are distributed in 5 classes, —the rules of the Institution 
requiring one class to be opened yearly for. beginners. Two classes 
meet each hour; but one is taugnt under the master’,* superintend* 
ence, by a monitor Or assistant employed by the trustees The 
elements of both languages are taught witq great care* wad in 
that thorough manner, by means of frequent revision, which i* 
50 necessary to any tolerable acquaintance with them. . Eyen 
the. highest class is not exempted from this practice of recurring 
to the earliest , lessons. It is now occupied chiefly with -.Cicero* 
Virgil, and Horace ; and at the same time with Ancient Geography 
and Jtoman Antiquities. Frequent exercises are also performed 
in translating from the one language to the other alternately.. 

In the course of their third year in this department, the pupil*, 
.generally commence the study of the Greek language ; in which two 
boys have been engaged for 3 years* the rest for 15 month*. The 
same apxious teaching of the rudiments is apparent .here as in 
the Latin classes ; and perhaps in a greater degree. The, boys 
farthest advanced read the CEdipus Tyrannus at the opening. 
They are masters of Dunbar’s Larger Exercises, and have paid 
much attention to Prosody. 

Modern Languages . — A class for the French language is opened 
yearly and the course of instruction is completed in six quartets. 
The senior is»now occupied with the classic prose and drem&tic 
authors, from which they translate with facility. They are. also 
taught to converse in French upon the subjects of* their lessons. 

The method of instruction here followed is not. uncommon 
in the teaching of this branch ; commencing with a cursory view 
of the simplest elements of the grammar, and at 4he same time 
with # the translation of easy passages, such*as are presented in 
Chambaud’s Fables. The translation is accomplished partly with 
the help of a vocabulary, partly by the direct teaching of the piaster $ 
and as it extends to readings of greater difficulty, a corresponding 
attention is bestowed upon the etymological forms, and the rules 
of grammar, The method is a syncretism* in short, of the twu 
opposite modes, one of which dwells long upon the rudiments before 
proceeding farther, and the other, jWith very little 'preparation of 
that kind, commences the task of translating. The chief . Jia?ar4 
of this method is, that the grammar, soon or latp indispensable, may 
receive less^ attention than it ought, qnder the experience that some 
progress may be made without it, or with very little of it * but, that 
has been here completely avoided, the accurate reading pf the 
authors referred to proving that the grammar studies have pat bepfr 
neglected. The translations are both oral and written* $n4 niade 
from the one language to the other alternately. All questions 
and answers are given in the French lanjfuage ? , 

The same method is follpwed in the Italian an4,German^as$es. 

The teacher has himself no mean acquaintance with Several 
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branched of the continental literature/— an accomplishment not 
nritjKrot its value in bis province as 'a teacher merely of the tongues, 
by imparting a greater Interest in his lessons, throtigh the variety 
of the allusions and illustrations at hi$ command. It is always of 
advantage to the spirit with which the studies of a school are pur- 
sued, when the teacher has in the background a similar store from 
which to draw. 1 1 

Mathematics, &c.~In this department are taught Geometry, 
Algebra, and Geography. A class of five boys who commenced 
12 months ago, have repeatedly gone over the first six books. of 
Euclid, and the simple properties of Conic Sections. They have 
also mastered Bidge’s Algebra, and solved a large number of the 
exercises contained m Bland’s Algebraical Problems. The teacher’s 
ambition is not so much to make a rapid progress, as to give his 
pupils a sure possession of the ground they* have gone over.. 
The knowledge, skill, and character which he displays 4 in teaching 
place him in the first rank of nis profession. 

In Geography be has not yet had time or means to develop© the 
whole course of the instruction he intends, but in connexion with 
that branch he delivered last session a course of lectures 6f which 
an outline is given in the Appendix. 

As belonging to the higher division of the seminary, may be 
noticed also the classes for Drawing and Botany. 

Drhwing . — The practice, in this branch is with lead, chalk, 
and water colours : the subjects are landscape, flowers, fruits and 
figures: and an equal attention is given to machine, architectural, - 
and engineer drawing. The period of study is commonly about two 
years. 

This branch is plainly placed in the scheme of instruction for 
a double purpose, being given at once as a fine and as an useful 
art,-^- in the one case, seeking the cultivation of the taste,— in the 
other, to confer a skill applicable to the delineation, and perhaps 
is conducive to the invention of mechanical constructions. A few 
young girls preparing to act as governesses are under instruction 
ill this department, to whom the study may be supposed to be 
purely Of an aesthetical nature. But there is also a class of young 
men qualifying for employment as gardeners and mechanics, who 
are taught botanical and other drawing front examples and frofn 
nature: to' them the object ii mainly if not wholly The acquirement 
of a knowledge whi6h may be#useful in their calling. Xu** both re- 
spects the branch is here cultivated with much assiduity. In either, 
it surely forms a part of education deserving of more attention 
than it generally receives. 

Botany .—^Lectures on this science are delivered by the gardener 
thtee hours weekly during the summer months. They were com- 
menced si* years ago ; and each course has been attended, on 
an average by 15 pupils. Six of the year’s pupils were the 
sons Of pool? parishioners, who are occupied, as apprentices, in the 
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garden, where they acquire, under their skilful teacher, a knowledge 
of practical gardening in all its departments, “ from the cultivation 
of vegetables and fruits to the propagation and culture of tne 
tenderest exotics.” ’ The rest are drawn from the other classes of 
the Institution. “ The course of instruction comprehends the terms 
applied to all the parts of a plant, with their various modifications : 
the systematic arrangement of plants and the principles of Littn&n 
bptany, with practical expositions of physiological and econpmical 
botany in connexion with the above. The whole course of instruct 
tion is illustrated by actual examples taken from Jhe garden atid 
fields.”* 

It thus appears that the Institution affords a range of instruction 
corresponding to the extent of its endowment. It has been formed 
and liberally appointed at once for elementary and for superior 
education. Nor have the trustees spared to confer upon it a pro- 
vision for some kinds of education less frequently in request, having 
attached to it an infatit school, and schools of Industry for the pupils 
of both sexes, — for one section at least pf the male pupils, and for 
all the females. The general education, at the same time, holds in 
due subordination, what is merely special, professional, or industrial, 
and seeks the attainment of its object by an accumulation of the 
same means which are commonly employed with the like intention 
in the common parish schools.f 

From the parish schools it is distinguished by the unusual means 
at its command, for the attainment of a common object : but ,the 
advantage from this circumstance is great, inasmuch as it allows an 
equal attention on the teacher’s part to £^1 the branches taught ; 
whereas, under one master, this is impracticable, — the elementary 
then claiming more time and cape than the higher instruction, 
^because of its greater importance, and also of^the greater number 
of the pupils to whom it behoves to be imparted. But where the 
masters are as numerous as the branches taught, this proportionate 
regard to different studies needs not to be observed, and each may 
be cultivated as much as if the school had existed for»it alone. It 
may therefore be expected of a seminary like this, that it should be 
as mtich distinguished by the extent to which the more advanced* 


* Communication from the lecturer. The trustees have proposed to afford an 
opportunity of acquiring some knowledge of gardening to pupils at the academy not 
intending that as their regular calling ; and with this view they have received and 
approved of^e appended report from the gardener. 1 

f The union in one seminary of the two kintls of instruction, general and 'profes- 
sional, suggests to M. Saint Girardin,*the following remark : — Pour prosplrer, lea 
£coles usuelles ont hesoin d’etre s£par6es des 4coles classiques. Dans l’union dev 
deux'sortes d’Gcoles, ll-y-en a toujours une de sacrifice. Un sitei ef-ablissement ne 
pout pas avoir deux huts si la fois. II est dans la nature de chores que les a’lrectfeurs 
de l’etablisseraent Tegardent eeci comme le principal, 'cela comme faccefssoird. 
sonne n'accord un soin egal a dw«x choseseqmSme temps: il-y-a toujours, quo! que 
nous fassions, un objetqui nous plait et nous attife plus que fautre/’— J9r l'Inf(ruc~ 
tion Intermediare. It is not inconsistent with the truth of this remark, that both 
kinds may be embraced by one establishment provided yhat one doee not claim* and 
fromjte nature caught not to claim, the same attention as other. „ * 
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instruction is carried, as it is by the abundant means which it pas- 
sages for that purpose; and in this direction it is, that ttye Directors 
wul naturally seek to advance it to'its proper eminence. 

Discipline . discipline of the Institution offers not much 
occasion of remark. Each master has his methods and arrange- 
ments suited to the subject of his instructions, or suited to the bent 
of his own faculty as a teacher. Absence is noted “ every hou r when 
h ne^ class* enters/’ except in the departments of English and 
Writing; and a report on this head is made monthly to the prin- 
cipals • It is well ordered that ,f every one who proposes to enter a 
new class, must previously be examined by the principal with the 
assistance of two masters, to, ascertain how far he is qualified to enter 
the class proposed.” For encouragement and reward, places are 
assigned, as usual, in all the classes ; prizes also are given, under 
whieh denomination may be noticed the burS&ries “intended ter 
assist poor scholars of promising genius and talents to prosecute 
their studies..” Out of school, no direct control is exercised by 
the masters, further than that tasks are prescribed, for which the 
preparation must be made^at home. * 

The greater number of the pupils in higher' branches being 
the children* of parishioners engaged in handicraft or country 
labour, it is a point of interesting inquiry how far the instruction 
they receive is likely to determine their future occupations. The 
tendency is, no doubt, at once to qualify and to incite to employments 
somewhat higher in the scale of industry. This, however, is to be 
regarded rather as a general consequence^ than as the main object 
of the instruction that has been given ; for what is the design of an 
education merely elementary when given to the lower classes, who 
are expected to remain in much the same social position? It is 
their advantage, intellectual and moral: the highest aim that 
benevolence can propose in their behalf. And assuredly the more 
advanced education referred to has np inferior ends in view : it, 
too, proposes in the first instance, the welfare of the individual 
iiv respects more essential than any that consist in change of place 
or occupation. Why, then, are the resultsof this latter description ' 
sometimes selected for remark rather than those which are first 
in the intention of all well-directed education ? It is^ simply because 
they are of a nature which renders them more obvious to view and 
more distinctly appreciable. 

It is known that the instruction which many of the poorer 
pupils have received at the Academy has- opened to thtem paths 
of industry to which tliey would not otherwise have had access. 
Within t^e la^t few years, 30 of the pupils who had been educated 
gratisraS t€ parish boys,” or at the reduced rates, are reported by 
the, cl^rk of the Institution, as having found their way to the 
occupations which are under noted.* 

* I clergyman, l apothecary, 1 writer, 1 student in Divinity, 14- schoolmasters or 
schoolmistresses, 1 governess, 9 merchants or merchants’ clerks, 1 land surveyor, l 
gardener in the Botanical Garden at Kew. 
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SuootfrtOWs.-^I have communicated to the trustees* at their 
desire, in what respects and by what means some of the tnin$* 
Arrangements in the institution seem to admit of improvement. 

I would further upon the same'irivitatioh, submit to'their consider- 
ation the following suggestions, — the tendency of which, for the 
reason before noticed, is to develop, in a still greater degrefe,\he 
higher departments of the seminary. 

1. That the plan of religious instruction in the class forthat branch 
Jbe extended, so as to be more suited to the advanced pupils; and 
in particular, to embrace outlines of Church History and of the 
evidences of Revealed Religion ; that all pupils in the seminary be 
enjoined to attend in this department, at such hour as may afford 
to each the lesson best adapted to his stage of progress ; that the 
lessons in English Reading be discontinued in this department, and 
fconfined to the one expressly appointed for the purpose; that the 
branch of Civil History, or select portions of it, be added to the 
department of Religious instruction/ an addition which cannot be 
thought unsuitable, considering the moral which all history so ob- 
viously involves. It is recommended by the practice of other 
distinguished ^bhools of this class. , 

Religious instruction admitting so readily of different degrees it 
seems fit that it should be exemplified in as high a degree, at least, 
as instruction in any of the other branches. * And again, to assign 
to this study a special department of the Institution, seems an 
arrangement likely to favour those sentiments with which every- 
thing pertaining to the subject should be view'ed.f 

2 That English Grammar in all it parts, with lessons upon the 
origin and structure of the language, and exercises in composition, 
be made part of the course in the department for English Reading. 

3. That Geography, Topographical and Statistical be withdrawn 
from the department of Mathematics and assigned to that of 
English Reading; the Physical branch of Geography "being 
reserved to the former. 

4. That the more advanced parts 6f Arithmetic, *Vrith the ele- 

ments of natural Philosophy, Land Surveying and Navigation, be 
attached to the division of Mathematics. ^ 

5. That before admission into the English Reading dlass, the 
pupil shall have made a certain progress under the infant teacher ; 
and the safne class of pupils who are admitted gratis to the other 
classes in the seminary be allowed to attend gratis also th$ 
instructions of the infant teacher ; and that the f( parish '* scholars 
of the infant school shall, like the 40 pajish ** scholars of the other 

" ~~ 1 1 ■' ' r ‘ * — — - — 

' * Religion should be taught hi our great schools in its history, in its evidences, 
in its plainer doctrines, and, if possible* m its high and uncootroveffi^i spint/,*-— 
Quarterly Review, vol. Ip., p. 14SF. " f* 

+ The testimony of a practical teacher on this point may be referred to. Dadurch, 
dass auf dieae \Veise dqs Rebgions untemcht von clem aibrigen uoterrjcht untejv 
schieden war, and dost ihrt iimperffine gewisse Feierhchkeit wegleitete, gcwannen 
die Bruder firuh eitfe tiefeHochachtung vor der Religion. — Diekerweg Paedaqoq . 
Deutschland Dr* G. A. F. Sichel . v ' 
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ctaMtes/be supplied. at thp expense of the Institution .with the school 
boohs which they require. 

6. That if the bursaries to one or other of thp Universities were 
increased; though pnly to the number which seems to have been first 
intautedj'the extension - in the plan of education would give mor£ v 
opportunity than now exists for a judicious apportionment of the 
same. 

’ 7, Jhat a portion of the fund be reserved for the^better payment 
of assistant teachers, and likewise for a provision to the principal 
masters in the eyent of theif retirement from age or infirmity. 

8. That the Library should be aided by an occasional grant from 
the general fund, and tjie state of the collection periodically im- 
pacted by the curators. 

9. That as the seminary is not merely for the parish, but, in a 
manner, for the country at large ; at all events, as'it is so constituted 
as to be an object of general interest, it §eems due io ijs character; 
as well as likely to conduce to its advantage, that a report of i£s 
state and progress should be published annually and circulated 
throughout the country. 

To one important point I would still beg to advert : — The 
trustees having, in the exercise of their discretion, and under the 
necessity produced by the large fund at their disposal, established 
a school different in rank from what the testator had contemplated, 
it is matter for consideration whether the Kirk -Sessio*n, as appointed 
by the deed, forms a trusteeship well suited to its superintendence, 
or whether that office would not be mp^e fitly discharged by a 
Bqard of Superintendence, not confined to individuals resident 
in or connected with the parish, but embracing, perhaps, the 
lorddieutenant and vice-lieutenant, the sheriff depute and the 
convenor of the coUnty* some of the clerical members of the 
presbytery of the bounds, of the judges of the Court of Sessipn, 
and of the University Professors. The trustees, in their anxipus 
carp for the interests of the Institution, have felt, indeed, that a 
change in this respect is needed : they desire it ; and havb been 
considering by what means it may be obtained, and what legal 
sanction it may require. By the deed of endowment, the fund , 
is given and bequeathed to the ministers and church of said parish 
for ever, u say to the minister and church officers for the time 
being, and, no other person 6hall have power to rec&ve the annuity 
but the aforesaid officers for th$ time being pr their agent? appointed 
for the time by them.” And accordingly the Lord Chancellor, by 
his Pecretai Order, directs the fund to be “ by the minister and 
elders applied for the benefit of a charity or school,” &c. In these 
circumstances a change in the administration, so considerable as 
that suggested, would require, it is supposed, the' sanction of Par- 
, liament. 1 . 

An institution such asf this naturally suggests a consideration of 
its Uses, in cQimexipn with the general State and tendency of paro- 
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cjiial edupaUqa in Scotland, wfyich, during tha-iast 2Q year*, ,l»as 
gradually undergone a remarkable change, shifting its ground from 
, classical, and in a less degree, from mathematical* studies^ and 
settling, in a manner certainly not withput its compensations, upon 
others which form the common notion of a lively elementary 
instruction. The parish of Dollar presents a striking exception 
to this course, the diffettnt parts of a liberal education are there 
more than ever accessible to and sought by all classes of 'the, 
population. If*the same thing be desirable elsewhere, ft is 
unquestionably attainable by the employment of similar means j 
but if many more seminaries of a high order be indeed wanted to 
give to education the best direction, it may be regretted fhpt their 
existence should be at all dependent on the chances of private 
benefaction. 

- 4 I have, &c., 

(Signed) John Gordon. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth , Esq., 

8fc. $c. 8fc. 


ArPENDlX I. 


Classes for Religious Instruction. 

Junior Class. — BoyB and Girls, from 8 to 10 years of age, 72 in 
number ; from 9 to 10 o'clock, am. Class opens with singing eight lines 
of _& Psalm or paraphrase, and a short prayer. The pupils are then 
made repeat two questions or so, from the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, 
and then thoroughly cross-questioned on the sarau The book used is 
Leitch’s Analysis of the above Catechism ; this exercise occupies pearly 
half an hour. , The remainder of the hour is occupied in reading the 
Scriptures, and examination on the passage selected for the lesson'of^bp 
day, and deducing practical lessons therefrom. Conclude with th* 
“Benediction.” 

^ Senior Class . — Boys and Girls, from 10 to 11 years of age, 23 i in 
number. Meets from 12 to 1 o’clock. Opens as above. . One questiqp in 
Gall’s New Proof Catechism. Scripture Biography: booVused, Sessional 
School Old and New Testament Biography. Reading Scripture** &c. 
as above, only entering more minutely into the 'subject, according to 
superior intelligence o£the class. This , class have in addition, a wp^kly 
exercise to perform, suph as the composing of a prayer in Scrigtityp 
language, the explanation of a parable, or the writing of an essay on SQQMI 
suitable subject. These exercises are written at home, and brought to 
me on the Monday morning for examination and correction. Concludes 
with the “ Benediction.” , . * 

Promiscuous Class. — Boys and Girls, from 8 to 16 years of age, not 
attending any of the classes at the Institution throughout the day, 24 in 
number. Meets from 7 to 8 o’clock, evening i Catechism and Scripture 
reading as above. Opening and concluding in the same manner. 
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maps 6f Caiitten aftd Palestine 4re N used by way ot 
illustration in thp above classes! The names bf the various places they 
ifteet within* the course of their rending are carefully pointed out to them, 
either by myself orby one of the Class selected for the purpose. 

* On Monday, instead of the exercises as above, the pupils are required 
to repeat Psalms, Paraphrases, and persons of Scripture, committed to 
ipemory at home during* their leisure hours. This I make a voluntary 
exercise, that is, each pupji is allowed to select his or her portion of. 
ScripjAife, or psalm, and to commit as much as he of she pleases. By so 
doing, I find I get more work done and more cheerfully performed. 


Attending junior class, boarders 2 , 

Residents, who pay fees for the other classes . . 32 * 

Free scholars . . 38 

" ^ 

72 

Senior class, boarders 7 

„ „ residents . ........ 10 

,, „ Free scholars ....... 6 

23 

Evening class, residents and free scholars . 24 


Attending religious classes Total 119 


D. HaRROVJAR. 
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Mathematical anU Geography Classes. 

During the course of last session the teacher delivered lectures to the 
senior class on the following subjects : — The theory of gravitation ; the 
position of our globe in space, and its relation to the other planets ; thew 
phenomena of eclipses ; theory of the rides ; progress of the tidal wave 
marked ; the effect of the relative distribution of land and water as in Our 
globe ; cause of high tides at particular places ; currents in the ocean 
And inland seas ; winds, cause of ; trade and other periodical winds ; 
their localities ; jaVerage annual temperature of different countries ; causes 
which influence the temperature of continents ; several isothermal lines 
traced ; relation between elevation and temperature ; height of mountains ; 
the snow line at particular elevations in different latitudes ; comparison 
of temperature and snow line fn v northern and amthern hemispheres ; 
•poles of maximum cold; coalbeds of Scotland, &c«; volcanic districts 
of the globe,' &c. ' 


James Lindsay 
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Appendix lit. 

Report submitted to the Trustees of M Nob's School, regarding the 
formation of an Industrial Garden in connexion with that 
^ Academy % and approved of by the Trustees . 

* Formation of the ground . — The whole ared appropriated tp be enclosed 
by a border of shrubs, sb as partly to shut out the ground front general 
view. The ground to be laid out into small square or oblong compartments, 
as laid down in the plan, containing two Scotch falls 'or' upwards as 
the trustees conceive necessary ; each of these compartments to be 
divided 'into two divisions, one for flowers, the other for vegetables* The 
flower space of each compaftment to be laid out in fancy figures,* and 
planted with such flowers as the possessors for the time being may express 
a desire to have, this desire to be regulated according to the abundance or 
scarcity of the individual plants. The vegetable and fruit compartments 
to contain one or more gooseberry bushes, a currant, one or more 
raspberries, and a' few strawberry plants ; the remaining space to be 
filled with a few of each of the vegetables in common cultivation. On 
an examination of the plan, the trustees will perceive that the vegetable 
compartments of two opposite divisions rest on each other, and the por- 
tions appropriated to the cultivation of flowers abut on the gravel-walk 
on each side, thereby presenting a contnuious line of flowers from the 
one eiftl of the walk to the other. The number of compartments laid 
down in the plan, in the meantime, are 18, which may, perhaps, be 
enough for a first trial. 

The age of the pupils admitted to be not less than 10 years, and the quali- 
fication a desire on the part of the pupil to possess a garden to cultivate. 
One hour’s recreation a-day, Saturdays excepted, is conceived sufficient ; 
that hour tp be regulated by the trustees, so as not to interfere- with the 
other classes in the academy. As it cannot be expected that ahy work, 
such as spring digging, can be done by the pupils, the middle or end of 
April will, perhaps, be the most convenient ror their entering on their 
gardening labours. 

In carrying the operation# of this class into execution, the pupil# will 
be waited on at the hour appointed, either at the academy or entrance 
of the garden, conducted to the tool-shed, each to taVe hi# tool# in order* 
and proceed to the ground, thereto be regularly attended J>y the' gardener, 
and instructed in the different branches, both in theory and practice. 
At the expiration of the appointed hour the whole to be marched back 
to the tool house, nang up their tools, and be dismissed. Minor detail# 
to be regulated according to circumstanees. 

It is submitted to the consideration of the trustees, whether in all ca#e*4 
the fruit^produced in different compartments may not be claimed by the 
cultivators, and whether those of the free scholars, wtiose *parer\Js desire 
it, ‘may not also fye allowed individually to appropriate the vegetables. v 

The /Utility of Buch a clas: is "not stated, as every intelligent person 
must perceive the vast advantages derivable from inducing a taste for such 
pursuits among the lower and middling ranks of society. 

John Westwood. 
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Appendix IV. 

Report on the Institution and Management of the Garden appended to 
* - the Dollar Institution , fyc. 

The garden was originally instituted as an appendage to the Academy, 
not only for the purposes of public recreation, but as a necessary means 
of cprfying out the views of the projector, in forming a class of useful 
and now fashionable botanical, and horticultural education ; as we]l as 
with the charitable intention of employing youths and aged persons, who 
otherwise would have found difficulty in obtaining a livelihood. 

When the ground was feued* Hay, a garden architect, was employed to 
make out plans for the garden in conformity with the above views. The 
experimental, horticultural, and fruit department, -apd part of the bo- 
tanical ground was laid out according to the plan, tfut the spacjeset apart 
for the principal botanical Arrangements still lies unappropriated. The 
whole of the operations in the garden andf grounds are superintended 
by a^u&d gardener, who also teaches a class of theoretical and practical 
bota* -hour three days a-week during the months of May, June, 
Julyj^raa part of August. The whole of the practical work of the 
garden is executed by six boys, children of poor parents, who are taken 
in to learn the profession of gardeners, and are taught practical gardening 
in all its departments, from tne cultivation of vegetables and fruits, te the 
propagation and culture of the tenderest exotics, at the same time attend* 
mg the botanical class during the summer months, and other evening 
classes throughout the year. 

When first employed, these young men aie generally about the age 
of fourteen — serve a regular apprenticeship tor four years — are stijl kept 
in employment until a situation can be procured, and when about to 
leave, are furnished with the sum of 5Z. fr^>m the funds of the In- 
stitution — if their behaviour has been approved of — for assisting in an 
outfit on the^r going into the world. 'With few exceptions, the young 
men taught here have been successful; many of whom hold highly 
respectable situations as gentlemens* gardeners', independent of the benefit 
derived by their parents during the time of their employment in the garden. 
During the last six years, eight young men have left the garden, two of 
whom became teachers, one died, and the other five are in the fairest way 
possible of rising to respectability. In addition to the above, four old 
meir are employed in a charitable way to do the pecessany common 
labour of the grounds. 

The botanical class has existed for the last six yearsf The text-book 
for the theoreticalpart hafc been Rennie’s Alphabet of Botany 

During the first year the number of pupils attending this class \*as 
limited, but yearly increased until 1843, when the attendance might be 
called numerous. . This year, 1844, the number decreased, chiefly in 
consequon'ce ot the paucity of grown-up pupils attending the Academy, 
and, partly from the increased number of classes which was thought ne- 
cessary. they shofild attend, and which they perhaps considered <>t more 
importance* The average number of -pupils might be said to be from 
fifteen to twenty. # 

John Westwood. 
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Correspondence and Reports respecting Grants to certain 
Schools in Scotland . 

AIRDRIE. 

Committee of Council on Education, 

SlR, Council Office, Whitehall, February 4, 1846. 

I have the honour, by direction of the Lord President of the 
Council, to transmit to you the enclosed papers relating to a cor- 
respondence which has occurred relative to an application for aid 
from the Parliamentary grant, towards the erection of a school in 
\Airdrie, which is not to be connected with the Church of Scotland. 

His Grace desires that you should, as early as convenient, visit 
Airdrie, and there communicate w*ith«t he parties to this correspond- 
ence, so as to enable you to report thereon to the Comim^e of 
Council on Education, in order that their Lordships ifiay beflBbled 
to determine whether they can accede to the prayer of theappli- 
cants upon a full knowledge of the facts. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

John Gordon , Esq., 

Her Majesty s Inspector of Schools. 


Rev. Sir, February 21, 1846. 

The Lord President of the Council having had under con- 
sideration the Report of Mr. John Gordon, one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools, on the condition of the town of Airdrie, 
relative to the education of the poorer classes, and respecting your, 
application for aid to provide a new school for that town, his Grace 
desires me to inquire what proportion in number of the scholars 
who are to be admitted into the proposed new school will be the 
children of parents supported by manual labour, and what fees those 
children will be ^required to pay. 

If the children of other classes attend the school, his Grace will, 
as a condition ofany grant which may be made towards the building, 
require that the number of the children of the poor who may claim 
admission, and the amount of fees to be demanded from them, shall 
be settled inthe trust-deed. 

I have, &c., y n ^ „ 
(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

Rev , M* M Gavin, 

Airdrie . 
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SlR, March 31, 1846. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated 27th instant. 

If the distinct provision be inserted in the trust-deed of the Airdrie 
school, that the school fees shall not, at any future time, be so raised 
as to exclude any children of parents who earn their livelihood by 
manual labour, so long as not more than four-fifths of the scholars 
are chifdren of this class, their Lordships will allow the appli- 
cation to proceed ; and if you are able to inform me that this pro- 
posal is satisfactory to the promoters of the school, the proper 
documents shall be sent to you to enable you to prosecute your 
application. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay £>huttleworth. 

M. M‘ Gavin, Esq., # 

Airdrie. 


Sir, Edinburgh, February, 18, 1846. 

I have the honour now to communicate the information 
I received, on making those personal inquiries which the Lord 
President of the Council directed, in reference to the application 
which has been made for aid from the Parliamentary Grant towards 
the erection of a school in Airdrie. 

The parties with whom I conferred were the Rev. Mr. M'Gavin, 
minister of the United Secession Congregation in Airdrie, who con- 
ducts the correspondence on the part of the applicants ; the Rev. 
Mr. Stewart, minister of the quoad sacra West Church of Airdrie, 
and, at this time, the only minister of the Established Church in 
the parish; * James Kidd, Esq., banker; John Robertson, Esq., 
surgeon, and John Mackersy, Esq., town-clerk of Airdrie. 

The population of the town is supposed to be at present about 
15,000. The means of education which it* possesses consist, it is 
said, of no more than seven or eight schools ; all cdJ;hem unendowed ; 
all of them hekL not in houses erected or bearing any external sign 
of being appropriated for such purposes, but generally in rooms 
which, at first, formed part of common dwelling-houses. A few 
years ago, a building of two stories was raised expressly for a sub- 
scription school ; but the situation was ill chosen ; and that mischance 
soon led to its conversion to the uses of an iron-foundry. The best 
accommodationwhich any school at presentenjoys in Airdrie consists 
of a porfion of one of the churches, separated by a temporary 
partition. The school which receives the children of the most 
respectable part of the population, and which, for that reason, is 


* The lately presented ministers of the pariah church and the quoad sacra East 
Church of Audrie were not yet inducted. 

II. 2 A 
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called the u Select School,” meets in a “ room so small as to be 
inconveniently crowded with 3G pupils. It is 22 feet long 1 , 18 
broad, and 7 high; the roof not quite impervious to rain,”* Those 
circumstances afford a privul Jacie e\idonccof a very unusual want 
of suitable school accommodation in this large town. 

It is believed, at the same time, that the case would be aggravated 
not a little, if it were seen what amount of instruction these se\en 
or eight schools are fitted to a fiord ; and what proportion of the 
children of the place actually resort to them. In the present cir- 
cumstances of the parish, I was not enabled to extend my inquiries, 
with much exactness, to either of these point*; but some particulars 
bearing upon them were communicated by the respectable individuals 
referred to. The attendance at all the seven or eight schools, it is 
said, does probably not exceed one twenty- fifth part of the whole 
population, a fact to be accounted for by the nature and demands 
of their most common 'Occupation. At 10 years of age, boys com- 
mence to work in the coal-pits or iron-mines ; and the habit that 
prevailed amongst them, in respect to school attendance, is observed 
to spread, by the mere force of custom or the contagion of example, 
to children of the other sex, among whom the same causes of so 
limited a period of attendance do not exist. Add to this, that females, 
though excluded from the pits, still find employment in connexion 
with them above ground, enough to carry them much away from 
their families when they are grown up, and from the school when 
they are young. And again, it was noticed as a proof of the humble 
nature of the existing cchools, that not one of their masters was 
known to any of the gentlemen referred to (the clergy excepted! 
by name, character, or appearance; and that the better classes of 
the people, feeling strongly the want of p.ny adequate means of 
education in the town, are much in the custom of sending their 
children to academies at a distance, such as those at Bathgate, 
Peebles, Lanark, or Ilawick. In short, it may be safely said, there 
is not in Scotland another town which, in proportion to its population, 
is nearly so ill provided with the means of educat ion. 

My Lords, however, in their distribution of the Parliamentary 
Grant, require t#be assured not only that the proposed school 
accommodation is really wanted, but also that it is not likely to 
be obtained without the aid which is requested from the fund at 
their disposal. On this point, the following facts are submitted tc 
consideration : — ' * 

One-half of the population of Airdrie is occupied in the rich coa 
and iron mines in its vicinity; the rest in the trades, handicraft^ 
merchandize, and professions required for the needs of theimmediah 
community. For some time past, the iron-miners have enjoyed j 
very high rate of wages, ranging from 3 s. to 7s. and averaging 5* 
6d. per day. This is more than enough to supply the nccessitic 


See diary for week ending 1 4th February, 1840. 
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and the usual comforts of families in their condition ; the remainder 
forms a temptation to intemperance, and very commonly is abused 
to that purpose. All accounts agree in representing this part of the 
population of Airdrie as singularly dissolute, disorderly, and licen- 
tious. A police court established in the town finds daily occupation ; 
and convicts, at an average, in 20 cases per week, for riot, assault, 
or other misdemeanours incident to a state which so unhappily con- 
joins ignorance, obscurity, and every opportunity of vice, with what 
may, in their condition, be termed affluence. The penalties imposed 
in such cases yielded to the burgh last year a revenue of 304/. 
It will not be expected of this class of people that they should 
concern themselves much about the education of their children ; 
their own situation suggests no care of this kind; and they have 
too little intercourse with others in different circumstances to derive # 
from them any better sentiment on the subject. At the same time, 
the high price of boys’ labour in the mints is a lure to* the neglect 
of their instruction ; and the ill lesson is taught, by something like 
experience, that education is little if at all wanted to secure all the 
comfort and prosperity which is desired. 

It is, assuredly, not by this part of the population that any efforts 
will be made to improve the means of education in Airdrie. The 
more respectable classes are aware of this ; and at a public meeting, 
held in July last, they resolved to take the matter into their own 
hands. 

They are aware, also, that the town-council having no other re- 
venue at command than what arises from* the source before referred 
.to, are unable to establish and uphold a school, which, being under 
their patronage, ought to take its place as the principal school in 
the burgh. * 

They propose, therefore, to erect and endow, by subscription, such 
a school as, in other circumstances, might have been erected and 
endowed at the expense of the burgh. This school will probably 
consist of t\vo # or three distinct departments, under the charge of as 
many masters — one of them a teacher of 4 he proper branches of 
female education ; and it will be open to children of all ranks, and 
of all the different, religious denominations in tffe town. 

In any circumstances, the children here, like tho^e of most other 
places, would probably have been admitted without reference to 
their religious denominations; but the rule becomes the more ne- 
cessary where much division prevails in the Witter of religious 
opinion. In Airdrie there are no less than 10 distinct religious 
parties, — two congregations of the Established Church, — three of 
the Frec’Church, and one of each of the United Secession, Roman 
Catholic, Baptist, Independent, Relief, Wesleyan Methodist, 
Congregational Union, and Reformed Presbyterian. The adherents 
of the Free Church are, here, it may be observed, greatly more 
numerous than those of the Establishment, but less numerous than 
the aggregate amount of those of the other Dissenting bodies • 

2 a 2 
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while about two-thirds, it is reckoned, of all the workmen em- 
ployed in the iron and coal mines are Irish Roman Catholics. 

The school being thus intended for the children of all ranks and 
denominations, it is expected that the undertaking will be en- 
couraged by a pretty general subscription, at least, among the 
members of the Established Church, the Free Church, and the 
United Secession. 

And, for the same reason, the school will not be placed in any 
special connexion with the Established Church; but merely under 
a superintending committee, the members of which will consist of 
all subscribers to the amount of 50/. 

This committee has been already appointed, and has prepared 
the draft of a constitution for the school, a copy of which is herewith 
transmitted. 

It will be observed, that one of the proposed regulations is, that 
,r such candidates only ds hold and*subscribe the doctrines of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms, shall be eligible as teachers, irrespective of the peculiar 
denominations to which they belong and that the candidate is not 
required to subscribe the formula, obliging him, in terms of the 
Act of Security, to “ submit to the government and discipline of 
the Church of Scotland.” It is expected that a very general support 
will be conciliated to the undertaking not more by its design in 
seeking the advantage of all classes than by the constitution of 
the school, as evinced in the particulars here mentioned. 

My Lords may still ‘ desire to know whether there be any risk 
of failure to the proposed school from want of due support, after 
it may haye been established with the aid which is now sought. 
On this point, it may be enough to remark, that the school will be 
patronized by a committee of the most respectable inhabitants of 
the place ; that, under their care, a large resort may be expected ; 
and if so, that the people are able to pay a rate of wages, school 
wages, the amount of which will be considerable ; that, with the 
extension of the coal avid iron works, the population is rapidly in- 
creasing ; and further, that a large subscription, amounting to 
1000/., has been already made by R. Alexander, .Esq., of Airdrie 
House; 800/./ if not the whole amount, of which the committee 
propose to reserve as a fund for the endowment of the institution ; 
a copy of that gentleman’s letter intimating this liberal gift is 
appended. 

I have, &c., 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq., John G9RDON. 

Sfc. Sfc. Sfc. 
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The parties hereto subscribing, considering the great advantages 
which every town in Scotland having well-conducted schools 
established therein is known to enjoy, have resolved to form them- 
selves, and hereby form themselves, into a society, for the purpose 
of contributing or otherwise raising funds for the erection of a 
public school within the town of Airdrie, and for providing an 
endowment to ensure efficient teachers, have agreed upon the 
• following rules and regulations for the proper conduct thereof : — 

I. The object of the institution shall be to provide the means of instruc- 
tion for the children and youth of the town and neighbourhood of 
Airdrie in all the branches of an enlightened and liberal education. 

II. For this purpose a suitable number of teachers, of approved quali- 
fications, shall be appointed by the directors. 

III. The directors shall have the exclusive power of fixing the nature, 
amount, and mode of settling the salary, fees, and' emoluments of the. 
various teachers; the power of appointing and dismissing any or all of 
the teachers, it being specially provided arid declared that the teachers 
so appointed shall hold office during the pleasure of the directors only ; 
and, generally, the directors shall have the management and superin-* 
tcndence of the institution, to the effect of promoting its efficiency, and 
securing the observance of this constitution. 

IV. Such candidates only as hold and subscribe the doctrines of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
shall he eligible as teachers, irrespective of the peculiar denomination 
to which they may belong ; but teachers renouncing or casing to maintain 
these doctrines shall cease to hold any office in connexion with said school, 
and ipso facto be dismissed. 

V. That every subscriber to the extent df 50/. shall be ipso facto a 
director, and shall have one vote in the election of teachers. 

VI. That in all matters submitted to the consideration of any general 
meeting of the subscribers, those subscribers who may be absent shall 
have right to vote by another subscriber holding written proxies to the 
extent of 50/. ; but no subscriber shall hold more than three proxies for 
the purpose either of voting on matters affecting the general interests of 
the institution, or of choosing directors ; in other words, no subscriber 
shall have it in his power to collect together more than 150/. of valuation 
for the purpose of voting at any meeting, ordinary or special ; and no in- 
dividual subscriber shall, notwithstanding the amount of his subscription, 
be entitled to exercise more than six votes on his own account. 

VII. That any number of subscribers, whose contributions shall collect- 
ively amount to 50/., shall have a right to appoint one yf their number to 
represent them in the direction of the affairs of the school, and vote in the 
same manner as any other individual director, it being understood that no 
person shall have a vote in such appointment whose contributiqp does not 
amount to 2/., but that each and every contribution of 21. shall count 
in making up the 50/. required to constitute the right of voting as a 
director. 

•VUI. That the feu charter or disposition, and all title deeds or other 
securities of and concerning the property of the said school, shall be 
taken (o and in name of* Robert fepreul Crawford Aitcheson Alexander, 
Esq., of Airdrie House, and the directors for the time, and the survivors 
and survivor of them, and the heir of the last survivor as trustees 
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or trustee, for behoof of the said school, and subject to the control of 
the directors for the time, and to any other person or persons whom they 
may from time to time assume, which they are hereby empowered to 
do, a majority of the said original and assumed trustees for the time 
being surviving and resident in Scotland, being always a quorum for 
executing the purposes of the trust ; declaring that the number of trustees 
is at no time to be less than three, and that the surviving trustees, when 
reduced to that number, shall be bound to assume such new trustees, 
selected from among the directors for the time, as to make up the original 
number of trustees. 

This is the draft constitution referred to in the minute of public meeting, 
held of this date. 

Airdrie , 3rd July , 1845. Walter Rankin, Chairman . 


At Airdrie, and within the Town Hall, there, on Thursday, the 
3rd day of July, 1845, at six*o’ck>ck p.m.. 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants of Airdrie, called by the Pro- 
vost, in terms of a requisition, to deliberate as to measures for the 
erection and maintenance of a public school for the education of 
the youth of the town and neighbourhood, — 

Provost Rankin was unanimously appointed chairman of the meeting. 

The Chairman stated that the present meeting had been called to take 
into consideratioh and adopt the requisite measures for erecting a public 
school in Airdrie, for the education of the youth in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr. Kidd laid before the meeting the following letters from Mr. 
Alexander, of Airdrie House: — 

Dear Sir, Airdri^ House, April 25, 1845. 

I enclose a letter to those gentlemen who have taken an interest in 
endeavouring to establish a school in Airdrie, which I hope you will 
excuse me for not sending earlier, as I have had a good deal to do before 
leaving this. 

I remain, yours very truly, 

R. S. C. Aitcheson Alexander. , 

James Kidd , Esq . , Banker, Airdrie. 

Gentlemen, ' Airdrie House, April 25, 1845. 

As I sfated to yoh, I am extremely •sorry that I should be prevented 
from taking an active part in trying to carry out the plan of establishing 
an efficient school at Airdrie, since I feel the greatest interest in the 
success of that plan. I now state to you in writing the offer I rtmde yes- 
terday, when you were here, that is, “ Should the inhabitants of Airdrie 
be inclined to support the undertaking, so that one might hope for its 
success, I will with the greatest willingness give 1000/. towards the 
funds to be raised for the purpose, to be applied either to the purpose 
of building or endowing the school, as may be* necessary.” I hope by 
your exertions that a like sura, or even more, may be collected ; and if 
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in addition a grant could be obtained from Government, there seems not 
the least doubt but that our endeavours will be successful. 

I had intended to give a sum to be applied to building only, under the 
supposition that sufficient funds might be collected for an endowment 
of SO/, or 100/. ; but as it appeared that it might be advisable to leave 
that to lie settled afterwards, I have done so. 

I have been looking about to find a place suitable as a site for the 
school* and have seen none so eligible as one of those feus on the opposite 
side of the road from Mrs. Mack’s house, either Watson’s, or Mrs. 
Mack’s, or you might, perhaps, get a piece of ground from Mr. Waddell ; 
the piece of ground spoken of by Mr. Kidd, near Stanley, I think too far 
out of the town. 

I remain, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 

R. S. C. Aitciirson Alexander. 

The thanks of the meeting weie unanimously voted to Mr. Alexander 
for this very liberal expression of his interest in the proposed under- 
taking. 

Provost Rankin to be convener, with instructions to the committee to 
report to another meeting of the subscribers, to be held within the Town 
flail, Airdrie, on Monday, the 4th August next, at 6 o’clock f.m. 

Mr. M'Gavin proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Kidd for the assistance 
afforded by him in preparing the constitution, and otherwise promoting 
this undertaking ; which was seconded by Mr. Anderson, and unanimously 
agreed to. • 

Mr. Kidd proposed a vote of thanks to the Provost for his conduct in 
the chair, which Mr. Henry seconded, and the meeting unanimously 
agreed to. * 

The meeting directed that this minute should be printed and circulated 
with the constitution. 

In testimony whereof this minute is signed in presence, and by the 
authority, of the meeting. 

Walter Rankin, Chairman . 


MIDDLEBIE. 

Sill, * Edinburgh, June 27, 1845. 

The schoolmaster at Middlebie having represented to the 
Committee of Council the insufficiency of the accommodation 
provided for his school, and tfie “ great advantage that would be 
conferred by the grant from their Lordships of a small sum of 
money for the building of a house more suitable,” I have, in 
accordarfcfe with their Lordships’ request, ^ visited the school and 
inquired into the representations made respecting it.” 

The* school-house stands beside the parish church, in the small 
village of Middlebie. # Its situation is inconvenient to a large part 
of the population of the-parish. The attendance at the time re- 
ferred to did not exceed 40, but at certain seasons of the year it 
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amounts to 80 or 90. The school-house is not of sufficient dimen- 
sions to afford the required accommodation, its length being no 
more than 33 feet, breadth 13, and height 7. The disadvantages 
to a school from its confinement to a space so inadequate reach 
to what might be supposed to depend wholly on the talent of the 
master ; they affect the character of his teaching, some of the best 
methods of his art being there impracticable. Part of the area is 
occupied by a stove, placed in the centre, which has become ‘neces- 
sary instead of two fire-places that do not vent. The atmosphere 
of the room, when occupied, is necessarily unfavourable to the 
liveliness which forms the aptest mood of the pupil ; it is also, from 
that cause as well as from dampness in the situation, injurious to 
health. Attempts have been made by the heritors, of late, to 
( improve the ventilation, but without success. Colds, and consequent 
absence from the school, ate still frequent among the pupils. 
From the stnallness of the windows,* the apartment is imperfectly 
lighted; it is also ill furnished with forms and writing-tables. On 
the w r hole, the complaint which has been addressed to the Com- 
mittee of Council appears to be well founded. 

A dwelling-house was erected four years ago for the teacher, at 
an expense to the heritors of 90/. It consists of two rooms and a 
closet, and to this there is attached a garden one-quarter of a Scotch 
acre in extent* With both of these provisions the teacher is sa- 
tisfied, and has reason to he so. 

The school is parochial ; that is, it is constituted and endowed 
under the Act 43 Geo. III., sec. 54. By the eighth section of that 
Act the heritors are required to “ provide a commodious house for 
a school.” Commodious the house in question cannot possibly be 
considered. Why, then, is the application* for the remedy not 
addressed to the heritors exclusively? The reason is, that the 
school at Middlebie is not the only parochial school in the parish ; 
another has been established at Waterbeck, two miles distant, and 
the salary divided equally betwixt the teachers ; having been aug- 
mented to the amount required in such cases, it has been supposed 
that the heritors are exempted from the obligation to provide any 
part of the accommodations to either. 

In the circurrlstanccs, I deemed it necessary to extend my inquiry 
to the school at* Waterbeck. 

On the roll of attendance at this school there are at present 
45 pupils,' drawn Chiefly from the^ village of Waterbeck, which 
contains a population of about 20 families, the greater part 
engaged in country labour and in the handicraft and small trade 
'which the locality requires. The dimensions of the sclftfol-house 
are 24 feet in length, 14 in breadth, 8 in height. It was built by 
private subscription, in the year 1812, and was at that time •made 
over to the heritors, on condition of their augmenting and dividing 
the salary in the manner already referred to. The school-house 
was then attached, and has since been continued to the seminary. 
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as a free gift from the heritors. It is not very well suited to its 
purpose. If two or three feet were added to the height of the 
walls, and the windows enlarged, the defects would be removed 
■which are now felt in respect of light and ventilation. An earthen, 
uneven floor adds to the discomfort. Some parts of the furniture 
require to be renewed ; but, on the whole, the inconveniences are 
less than those of the tenement at Middlebie, and more easily 
admit of remedy. In this instance, neither dwelling-house nor 
garden have been provided for the master. 

In reference to the case of a parish which has two or more 
parochial schools, the terms of the Act Geo. III., cap. 3, sec. 54, 
requiring accommodations, are as follows : — “ In respect that the 
heritors of such parishes are to pay a higher salary, they are hereby 
exempted from the obligation of providing school-houses, dwelling- 
houses, and gardens for the teachers, among whom the salary is 
to be divided in the manner aforesaid.” (Sec. 11.) Previously, 
however, the Act of 1G96 had provided, from the same source, a 
certain amount of salary, and a commodious school-house, for the 
endowment of one school in each parish; and the later enactment 
leaves the earlier provisions unaltered, except in so far as they are 
expressly revoked. In these circumstances, it remains a matter 
of doubt whether the original school, erected prior to the Act of 
Geo. III., be not in all cases entitled to the benejit of a commo- 
dious school-house from the heritors. 

The point came incidentally under the consideration of the 
second division of the Court of Session^ in the case of the Heritors 
and Magistrates of Annan u. Herbertson, 21st Feb., 1837. On 
that occasion two of the judges were of opinion that, upon a fair 
interpretation of th^ Acts, a commodious school-house might still 
be legally claimed for the original parish school.* 

Now, the original parish school of Middlebie is the one which 
has been here first mentioned ; the one which, according to* the 
custom in fixing the seat of a parish school, has been stationed in 
the immediate vicinity of the church. Tl le master of this school 
performs the duties of session clerk, an office which is usually con- 
ferred upon the principal parish schoolmaster. 


* “ It would require the most express words to exclude the right to accommodations 
to every parochial schoolmaster. But sec. 1 1 is ambiguous, using the word teachers, 
not used in any other part of the Agt. In constructing,^, we are b-iund to keep in 
view the whole Act, and the object of it ; and doing so, and putting a common-sense 
and rational construction upon it, I have not much difficulty in determining what it is.’’ 
“ The exemption ^extends to the providing of school-houses, which it is admitted 
the respondent is entitled to under the Act 1696. Now, does not this give 
ground for holding that it only applies to the additional teachers, and that tht 
heritors are only to be relieved from the burden as to the individuals who are to ge 
s*majW shares of the salary p * Teacher’ alone is a general expression, and on a fair 
construction, we are to apply it only to the additional teacher*, and not to the 
parochial schoolmaster/'- — Lord Justice Clerk Boule in causa Heritors and Magis- 
trates of Annan v. Herbertson. Dunlop , Bell , and Murray's Beports . 
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It is not unusual for heritors to provide much more liberally 
for the parish schools than the Act requires or is supposed to 
require. There is an example of this in the parish of Middlebie, 
and at the station in question, where the new dwelling-house and 
garden were lately granted, it is believed, while the heritors were 
under the impression that these advantages were not due in terms 
of the statute. This seems to evince that they have only to be 
made aware of what the interests of the parish so plainly require in 
reference to the school-house, and of the opinions that are held 
upon the duty of heritors in these respects, as interpreted from the 
terms of the statute. 

Again, though I do not presume to speak with confidence in 
such a matter, it would seem that, upon another ground, (lie heri- 
tors may consider it their duty in law to continue to uphold a house 
for the school at Middlebie. In the case referred to of the magis- 
trates of Annan, it was decided that, in the circumstances, “ the 
justices had not exceeded their powers under the Schoolmasters’ 
Act in granting the accommodations of school-house, & c., to the 
successor of the original parochial schoolmaster, notwithstanding 
the provision in sec. 1 1 that in such ca^e the heritors are exempted 
from the obligation of pro\ iding school houses, &c.,for the teachers 
among whom the salary is to be di\ided in the manner aforesaid.” 
The determining, circumstance appears to ha\e been that a school- 
house and adjoining ground had been provided “ before the reso- 
lution of the heritors to divide tile salary was taken.” Hut the same 
thing occurs in regard to the school at Middlebie, for which a 
house had been provided long before the division of the salary in 
IS 12 ; and surely, if there be an obligation to continue that 
accommodation, it is not of so imperfect a nature as to leave it 
optional whether the house should be sufficient for its purposes or 
not. Not to speak of greater faults, the improved methods of 
instruction render it much more “ incommodious ” now than it was 
in former times. 

It may be hoped that ..the heritors, with the same regard to the 
interests of the seminary which they have shown in other in- 
stances, will be induced to erect a new house for the school at 
Middlebie. 

The one at Wa^erbeck has not exactly the same claims to their 
attention; it is not in the same degree frequented, and not so ill 
accommodated. A rfepair and enlargement of the building which 
it occupies at present is all that seems requisite. 

One common effect of the insufficiency of school accommodation 
may be noticed. Through out the country, education has no 
greater hindrance than vvuat it meets with in the indifference shown 
to it by many parents in the humbler classes, when even schools 
are at their hand and admission free. How far this takes place 
at Middlebie may be judged from the following statement, which 
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gives the result of a careful inquiry by the minister and teachers 
of the parish : — 

Number of the young of school age in the neighbourhood 
of the schools at Middlebie, Waterbeck, and Eaglesfield 
(another school in the parish), who do not attend any 
school more than six months in the year . . 167 

Number of the same in the neighbourhoods mentioned 
• who do not attend any school for any period throughout 
the year ........ 38 . 

This in a population of 2100. It is true the neglect has causes 
of another kind ; but it is not encouraged by any appearance in 
the provided means of education, which may possibly suggest that 
by others it is not regarded as an interest of the greatest value. 
On the other hand, with any marked improvement of school accoim 
modation, it has been very commonly found that schoo 1 attendance 
is increased. . * • 

The object of my visit does not make it necessary to say much 
of the manner in which the schools are conducted. Both teachers 
(but chiefly the one at Middlebie) are under great disadvantages 
from the short and irregular attendance of many of the pupils, still 
more from the scarcity of school books, and the unsuitableness of 
some of those which have obtained a footing in the school, and 
which it it difficult to dislodge. Maps and some x>ther requisites 
are wholly wanting in the principal school. These things should 
be kept in view in any estimate of the teacher’s merits, and mine 
is by no means unfavourable ; but they lnaterially affect the value 
of the schools. 

The subjects of instruction taught in each, with the number of 
the pupils respectively receiving them, are as follows: — 


Middlebie. Waterbeck. 

Reading ... 40 26 

Arithmetic . 

Middlebie. 

. 14 

Waterbeck, 

7 

Writing ... 30 

16 

Mathematics 

. 0 

0 

English Grammar 15 

5 

Latin 

, 1 

0 

Geography * . 3 

5 

I have the honour to be. Sir 

i 



• Your very obedient humble servant, 

J. P. Kay Shuttle worth. Esq ., John Gordon. 

Sec. Privy Council Committee on Education, 0 
Sfc. fcc. • frc. . 


• December 16, 1814. 

I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Eclnt&tion to transmit to you the enclosed copy of a letter, and 
recommendation annexed to it, which have been addressed to 
their Lordships respecting the Middlebie School; and I am to 
request that, when you can find a convenient opportunity, without 
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interference with your other engagements, you will visit the school, 
and inquire into the representations made respecting it ; and that 
you will make the result of your investigation the subject of a 
special report. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

John Gor doily Esq. 

P.S. I enclose a copy of my answer. 


SlR, December 16, 1844. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the I3th instant. 

Presuming that the school-house is unhealthy in situation and 
insufficient in size, my Lords conceive that how successful soever 
the heritors may be in .resisting any legal proceedings for the 
erection of a more sufficient and suitable school-house, it is clear 
that the obligation which the statute entails upon them can only be 
evaded by a narrow interpretation of its terms, shutting out all 
the cogency of its very evident intention, and the pressure of a 
paramount moral obligation to provide means of education less 
notoriously inadequate and undesirable than those in Middlebie are 
reported to be. ^ 

With this impression, my Lords have transmitted your letter 
to Mr. Gordon, requesting him, whenever he has a convenient 
opportunity, without interference with his usual duties, to inquire 
personally into your representations, and to report thereon. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

Mr. C. Borthwick, 

Middlebie , Ecclefechan . 

Rev. Sir, July 12, 1845. 

I AM directed by the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education to transmit to you the enclosed copy of a report from 
Mr. Gordon, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, bearing date 
the 27th ultimo, relating to the school at Middlebie. 

Under the Circumstances set forth in this Report, and in the 
absence of any sufficient efforts in k the cause, my Lords cannot 
grant any aid towards the erection of a new school-house ; but 
their Lordships advise that Mr. Gordon’s reports be laid before 
• the heritors of Middlebie, with a recommendation that th^sugges- 
tions contained therein be adopted by them. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Harry Chester. 

The Rev. Richard Nivison, 

The Manse, Middlebie, Ecclefechan, N.B. 
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PILRIG. 

Edinburgh, June 23, 1845. 

Agreeably to the request of the Lord President of the 
Council, communicated in your letter of the 5th current, I have 
inquired regarding the circumstances stated in the application 
which has been made for a grant to the school at Pilrig. 

The new building for this school stands in St. James-street, 
and is now nearly completed. The situation is open, and well 
chosen for the convenience of access. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood there is an abundant population, great part of which is 
in humble circumstances. The place is at a very short distance 
from the throng of the City; but there is no ofher school close at 
hand, none specially set down for theMistrict in question , none which 
can be considered to render this Unnecessary. 

I am of opinion that a school, properly appointed for the ele- 
mentary and higher elementary branches, is much wanted in this 
locality. 

In evidence of this, it may be noticed that the same school, for 
which the new accommodation is designed, has existed here for the 
last four years, and was deemed so needful, that the kirk session 
of the parish granted from their funds a salary to the master of 15/. 
per annum. 

I am of opinion, also, that the school requires other accommoda- 
tion than what it has hitherto possessed.* At a short distance from 
the site of the new erection, it has occupied part of a tenement 
built for other purposes, and not such, in any respect, as befits the 
only school of the district. 

Having referred to the grant of salary by the West Church 
Session, I may add that this commenced with the opening of the 
school in spring, 1841, and terminated with the secession from 'the 
church which took place in 1843. The occasion of its discon- 
tinuance, however, was not that the school was considered to have 
.become less necessary than before, or that the session were less 
willing or less, able to assist in upholding a school in that quarter; 
it was, that the greater number of the committee in the direction 
of the school and the schoolmaster had seceded Qom the church ; 
and that these parties did not consent 1o allow to the session of the 
West Church that degree of superintendence vfhich it was conceived 
a kirk session ought to possess over any school aided by its funds. 

It is observed in the applicants* letter of the 15th May la-t, 
hat throughout the “ district which the school is intended to accom- 
modate there is no parochial school.’* This is true; and, moreover, 
tmTrrgfi the parish is wholly landward, and so entitled by law 
to the benefit of a parochial school, it has not had within its whole 
extent, embracing a population of nearly 72,000, a school of that 
description during the last 70 years. An essential part of its paro- 
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chial economy is still w anting, therefore, to this parish, the second, 
in point of population, in Scotland, and containing a large' proportion 
of the lower classes of the inhabitants of Edinburgh. 

The number of parishes similarly situate, which ha\e remained 
till a late date without parochial schools, appears to indicate that 
some uncei taint) has prevailed as to the requirement* of the statute 
in regard to them. 

But further ; while the fact is noticed that a parochial school has 
here been so long wanting, it is at the same time to be kept in view 
that large allowances have been yearly made by the heritors for 
the education of poor children at the various schools of the parish, 
amounting, on an average of the last 10 years, to 01/. per annum ; 
and that they provide also for the education of pauper children, to 
the number at present of 135, in the charity workhouse, at an annual 
expense of GO/. In these ways the) have expended more upon 
education in the parish than would have been required for the 
maintenance of a parish school, and they think it has been expended 
in a manner more suitable and more advantageous in the circum- 
stances. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) John Gordon. 

J. P . Kay Shnttleworth , Esq., 

Sec . Privy Council Committee on Education , 
eye.' $r. 3-c. 


Sir, June, 26, 184 j. 

Tiie Committee of Council on Education having made in- 
quiries concerning the circumstances under which it is proposed 
to erect a school at Pilrig not in connexion with the Established 
Church of Scotland, are satisfied that the proposed school will 
provide for the education of the children of the poor in the district, 1 
otherwise destitute of means of instruction, without interfering with 
the prosperity of schools founded on the parochial system of Scotland, 
or under the direction of the kirk sessions and Presbytery. 

My Lords, therefore, direct me to transmit to you the usual 
preliminary lette,r and documents to enable you to prosecute your 
application for aid, in order that, if your case be in conformity 
with their Lordships’ regulations in ofner respects, you may receive 
the usual rate of aid. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttlewoth. 

R. Balfour , Esq., 

Edinburgh. 
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Correspondence and Report on the Carlaverock Mortification. 
STR, 7th April, 1845. 

I have submitted to the Committee of Council on Education 
the application made to you by the Second Division of the Court 
of Session, authorizing and directing you to make certain inquiries 
relative to the administration of the funds of a mortification left 
to the parish of Carlaverock, and to examine the condition of the 
schools aided by the funds arising therefrom. 

I am to approve of your proceeding as soon., as may be conve- 
nient to make this inquiry, and to direct you to report to my Lords 
the results of your investigations, ill order that they may be com- 
municated from this Office tp the Court of Session. * 

But I am also to inform you that it is the intention of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, to which are referred the petitions 
for an increase of the stipends of parochial schoolmasters in Scot- 
land, to summon you to give evidence on this subject before that 
Committee about Wednesday the 16th inst. or earlier. 

You are therefore to hold yourself in readiness to obey this 
summons, which you will probably receive by this post. 

I have, & c., 

J. Gordon , Estj.y (Signed) J. I\ Kay Snuttleworth. 
Iler Majesty's Inspector of Schools. 


Edinburgh, November 12, 1845. 

I have the honour to transmit to you, as requested in your 
letter of the 7th April last, the Report which I have drawn up in 
terms of t Remit from the Court of Session, upon Dr. Hutton's 
Mortification to the parish of Carlaverock. 

The agents who have communicated with me in this matter are 
Messrs. Shepperd and Grant, W. S., Albany-street, to whom the 
Report maybe transmitted. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth , Esq., 

{ S'C- §'C. <SfC. 


I have, 8jl\, 

John Gordon. 
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REPORT.* 

Agreeably to the instructions which I had the honour to receive 
from the Court in the prefixed interlocutor, I visited the parish of 
Carlaverock; and having made the inquiries directed in regard to 
the circumstances of the parish, and the operation of the Ifutton 
bequest, I now humbly beg to report the result ; and also to pro- 
pose, for the consideration of the Court, such an appropriation of 
the fund of the bequest as appears likely to be attended with most 
advantage to the parish, in the several ways in which ir was ap- 
pointed bv the testator to be employed. 

Principle of the proposed Scheme of Appropriation . 

In the outset it is necessary to distinguish the amount which, in 
terms of the will, seems fairly assignable to purposes of education ; 
that being apparently the ob ject Which was first and mainly in the 
view of the testator, and for which he provided most largely and 
explicitly, on the amount so to be assigned will depend the nature 
of any improvements which it. may be proper to recommend in the 
educational economy of the parish. 

On this point the terms of the deed of gift suggest the following 
remarks : — 

1st. That the- bequest may be considered as limited in its several 


* The Report, as subsequently amended, and presented to the Court, here 
follows : — 

Dr. John Hutton, First Physician to their Majesties William and Mary, in the 
year 1708, bequeathed to the ministers and elders of the parish of Carlaverock, and 
to their successors in office, the sum of 9U0/., directing them to apply the produce of 
the same, partly in adding to the means of education in the parish, and partly in the 
maintenance of its poor. He afterwaids bequeathed a further sum of 100/. as “ ane 
necessary expense for the said 900/.” The deed of gift having directed the amount 
to he “secured upon a real and heritable right for the annual rent,” the ministers 
and elders forming the kirk session ot the parish, in 1717, purchased the lands of 
Barcloy, in the stewartry of Kirkudbright, at the price of 11J5/., paying down the 
sum of 1000/., and leaving the balance a burthen on the land, which wus subsequently 
discharged by the lesser legacies, to be afterwards noticed. The rental of the 
estate thus purchased now excdbds 500/. per annum. 

So fortunate, indeed, was this investment that the. trustees were very eaily called 
upon to exercise their discretion in the distribution of a fund greater than had been 
oiiginally bequeathed; and the occasion for their so acting gradually increased. At 
length, in 1841, a process of declaiator was brought 1 efore the Court of Session by 
the minister against the elders of the parish, alleging that “ dissatisfaction had been 
expressed by parties inti rested in the management and administration of the bequest,” 
and that douh+s had been suggested of the liatpre and extent of the powers of the 
trustees, in reference to the income, insofar as it exceeded the Lgal interest of the 
amount bequeathed ; and concluding that the pursuer should be authoiized to lodge 
a scheme for the application of the funds, which scheme, if approved by the Comt, 
should regulate the poweis and duties of the trustees under the mortification.” 

With the peimission of the Court, a scheme of appropriation was lodged accoid- 
ingly by the minister, and a similar scheme by the heritors of the paiish. 

Objections to both weie given in on the part of the elders; and thereupchir iheir 
Lordships, having resumed consideration of the cause, pronounced interldcator, 
requesting me to visit the parish of Carlaverock, to make personal inquiries concern- 
ing the state of education and the circumstances of the poor therein, and to repoit 
the result. 
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provisions to the two objects of education and the “ help” of the 
poor. To the first object belong, in terms, the salaries to school- 
masters and the bursaries to boys at school ; and under the same 
head, it is conceived, may be reckoned the allowance to the 
“ prentice boy/’ if not simply for the general reason that appren- 
ticeship is still but a part or mode of education, for this reason 
besides, that it seems to have been so considered by the testator, 
who has directed that the aprentice shall be one of those boys 
who had enjoyed a yearly allowance while at school ; and that, 
besides that yearly allowance, “he shall have bestowed on bim a 
provision,” &c., when so bound and put out a-prentice, as if there 
was no essential change of purpose to suggest any f change of the 
individual on w'hom the prolonged benefit was to be conferred. 
Nor is that view of the matter at all singular while it happens so 
often that benefactions for education are applied to aid at their* 
apprenticeship the same pupils who had profited by them, while at 
school. 

It is provided, indeed, “ that the kirk and manse be kept in 
decent repair,” but as no relief in that particular is intended to the 
heritors, it is supposed that the obligations of the fund on this 
account are so inconsiderable as to render any special provision for 
them unnecessary. 

2nd. It is further observable that, for each of the purposes which 
are here considered as purposes of education, there te bequeathed 
a specific sum, or rather a sum not exceeding a certain specified 
amount, while for the poor the bequest js merely residuary; nor 
does it embrace the residue entirely and absolutely, for only so 
much of the fund is to be applied in this direction as the “minister 
and elders shall from time to time in their conscience think fit 
and necessary.” It will appear, in the sequel, that certain ulterior 
objects were in the view of the testator to which a portion even of 
the residue might still be devoted at the discretion of the trustees; 

May it not be assumed then that the two great objects of the 
mortification "retain precisely the same proportional amount of 
interest in the estate which was at first assigned to them respectively, 
atid that the testator would most probably have directed accord- 
ingly in the circumstances under which his gift now comes to be 
administered? If so, the specific apportionments for education 
contained in the will may so far guide the appropriation at the 


present time. • • 

They were as follows : — 

£. s. d . 

Salary of tf e principal schoolmaster . . . 10 0 0 

Salaries of two other schoolmasters ... 3 U 0 

Four bursaries 12180 

Allowance to apprentice (.say) . , 5 0 0 


£30 18 0 


II. 9 ^ 
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At the time when its bequest was made, its value did not exceed 
54/. per annum.* So that more than one-half of its amount appears 
to have been specially destined to education. Extending the same 
proportion to the present rental, after the deduction proposed in the 
sequel of a sum for the expenses of management and repairs, it 
would seem that, for education in the parish, there may be fairly 
claimed from the funds a sum of not less than 246/. per annum, 
and this merely in accordance with the specific directions of the 
will here noticed. 

It is supposed, however, that a still larger part of the estate may 
be fail ly assigned to the purpose in question under all the circum- 
stances of the case, and more especially the following : — 

1. The testator. Dr. Hutton, seems to have contemplated that 
the residue might not always be exhausted in “ helping and 
relieving” the poor : for the deed provides that the “ remainder 
or superplus shall be added to the principal sum, for augmenting 
in time the number of boys, or for buying of Bibles with other pious 
and religious books.” 

2. Various sums were mortified by different individuals, at 
different times, for the benefit of the parish. One of these, Provost 
Edgar’s, amounting to 40/., was employed in paying off part of the 
price of the estate which had been left a burthen on the property; 
the other sums, amounting to 270/., are supposed to have been 
expended mainly in the improvement of the estate. The dates 
of all but one of these mortifications are uncertain. All of them it 
is ascertained were prior to the year 1 783, at which time the rental 
did not exceed 180/. It is obviously necessary that, as far as prac- 
ticable, the purposes to which these sums were severally destined 
shall be kept in view in any scheme of appropriation. Be it observed 
then, that the interest of the 40/. donation was directed, or is 
understood to have been directed, to be distributed in charity to 
the parish; while the other donations, amounting to 270/., were 
destined wholly to education. 

It is true that one of these sums w f as employed in unburthening 
the estate — the others 4 in improving it. But this difference in the 
mode of expenditure does not appear to alter the respective values 
of these bequests, as they fall to be considered in the general 
scheme of appropriation ; in other words, the objects to which these 
sums were severally destined seem equally entitled to participate in 
the produce of the estate, in proportion to their amount respectively.! 


* £900 at 6 per cent.; this being the amount of the bequest at the time when 
these special provisions were made. 

f If the difference in the manner of applying these bequests were verjf ‘Strictly con- 
sidered, it might perhaps be thought to wai rant the assignment of a greater proportional 
value to the sums which were profitably employed in improving the estate t^n to 
the sum expended in partly redeeming a wadset, which could atany time be?£ft#emed 
on payment of the price for which it was granted. But in all the circumstances it is 
perhaps unnecessary to estimate the present value of fhe minor bequests by the mere 
accident of the uses to which they were severally applied. 
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3. At the date of the bequest, the poor throughout Scotland were 
relieved from funds obtained from church collections, or from casual 
benefactions. “ On all ordinary occasions, the resources of the kirk 
sessions were considered as sufficient, and continued to be so at 
least as late as 1755.”* Occasional deficiencies in the voluntary 
contributions were not then supplied by assessment; but had that 
practice been common at the time, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that private bequests for the “ help and relief” of the poor would 
not have been so readily suggested to the minds of benevolent indi- 
viduals ; at least, they would not have been so devised as in any 
degree to supersede a sure and sufficient resource already existing. 
This consideration is suggested in the present case, not as rendering 
it probable that if assessments had then prevailed Dr. Hutton would 
have made no bequest for the poor, but only as ifr may possibly be 
allowed to influence the trustees to some extent in the exercise of the • 
discretion which has been given to them in regard to tne amount 
to be applied to the “help and relief” of*the poor. 

On these grounds it is supposed that a further sum of 30/. per 
annum may be fairly appropriated to education. 

Assuming then that a part of the fund, amounting to 276/. 
per annum, is applicable to the purpose in question, though not 
more than 100/. per annum is so applied at present, I proceed to 
notice the present state of education in the parish ; and to suggest 
in what respects and by what means it appears to be susceptible of 
improvement. 

if, in the scheme to be submitted, the several allowances assigned 
by the testator to the teachers, bursars, and apprentice, be not all 
augmented in the same proportion ; nay, if other means besides 
those which the testator had specified be proposed for the better 
promotion of educatidh in the parish, it is understood that changes 
of that description may be competently made, if deemed expedient 
by the trustees and sanctioned by the Court. For Mr. Russell, 
the barrister in Chancery, whose opinion was obtained in this 
case, observes that the “ proportions in which the smaller income 
was originally distributed need not be observed, where it is ex- 
pedient that they should be departed from and that “if the means 
permit, new objects of bounty may be introduced of a nature 
analogous to those which are specified in the deed.^’ 

• 

Means of Education in the Parish . 

In considering how far the means of education have been suitably 
provided for any district, it is necessary to have in view the par- % 
ticular cycumstaAces and employments of the population; for to 
these every well-formed scheme of education, in some degree, 
belvwe^t 0 have reference. 

The parish of Carlaverock is about 6 miles in length and not more 

* Sir H. Moncrieff’s (t Life of Dr. Ktskme.**,. 

* 2 b 2 
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thta 2 in breadth. It contains about 40 different possessions or 
forms, varying in value as follows : — 

Yielding rents of less than £12 per annu . 4 farmB 

Betwixt £50 and £100 ,, . . . 8 „ 

„ £100 and £200 ... 20 „ 

Upwards of £200 „ . . . 6 „ 

Of four Heritors only one is resident in the parish. Agriculture 
gives employment, more or less, to the greater part of the popula- 
tion, which amounts to 1297. On the estate of Mr. Maxwell, 
embracing four-fifths of the whole parish, there are 142 cottages, 
occupied by rather more than the same number of families, 
which depend in a great measure on the wages of farm labour, 
and on the produce of a small plot of garden-ground which 
is generally attached to their cottages. White-fishing in the 
Solway is a further source of the means of subsistence to many, 
who partly consume the produce and partly carry it to market. 
A considerable number of families of seamen and ship-carpenters 
reside in the village of Glencaple, where there is the quay that forms 
or is subsidiary to the port of Dumfries. In this and the other 
villages there are retail dealers and small tradesmen, as many as 
are required to supply the wants of the parish. The occupations, 
in short, are not marked by any great diversity nor the condition of 
the people by any great inequalities. Three schools have been 
established to supply them with the means of education. 

The principal or parochial school is placed near the centre ; the 
others towards the extremities of the parish. Each accommodates 
one or more villages in its neighbourhood ; in which villages all 
but an inconsiderable part of the population is collected. None 
of these schools is more than two miles distant from another — a 
circumstance which goes far to resolve one point of the inquiry, 
since it is plain from this that no additional schools are wanted at 
any other stations in the parish, one or other of the three which it 
now possesses being of^easy and convenient access to every part of 
the population. 

The attendance at the parochial or Baukend school in the course 
of the year amounts to about 185; atHighmains lo 66; at Black- 
shaws to 20. Total attendance at the three schools, 271. This 
is more than a*' fifth part of the whole population, and might be 
noticed as giving ar higher proportion for school attendance in this 
parish than is common throughout Scotland, were it not that a few, 
amounting to 18 or 20of the pupils at Bankend, belong to the 
neighbouring parishes of Ruthwell, Mousewald, and Toffchorwald. 

It is proper to observe that these enumerations express the amount 
of the pupils who have been enrolled throughout the year, ft*4&iat- 
ever length of time their attendance may have been, and that 
absence from school is frequent here, as. 0 it is elsewhere, and is 
occasioned by much the same causes ; in particular by the imperfect 
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estimate which many parents have formed both of the duty and thy 
advantages of education, insomuch that they are induced to with- 
draw their children from school whenever they can be employed 
in any little service at home or in the fields. The case stands 
thus:-- 

The number of pupils who do not attend more than six 
months in the year at the Bankend school is . . . 40 

• At the Glencaple school • 4 

At the Blackshaws school • « . , « . 4 0 , 2 

46 

It is the more proper to notice these* facts, as the evil which they 
imply is not wholly beyond remedy, and that, to some extent, by 
means which are in the hands of the trustees of this bequest. When* 
schools have been provided with ample accommodation, with able 
masters, and with a sufficient supply of school requisites, the reward 
is not simply in the better instruction which they afford, but in 
the better sense of its value which in some manner they diffuse, 
and the resort becomes more numerous, longer and nrfore constant 
than it otherwise would have been. The same result might certainly 
be expected for the schools in question, if their condition were im- 
proved in those of the particulars mentioned in whjch they shall 
appear to be defective. 

The subjects of the instruction afforded in the several schools, and 
the number of the pupils receiving them* respectively at the time 
referred to, are presented in the following Table: — 



Entflial# 
Readi uk. 

Writing | 

I 

Arith- 

metic. 

Geo- 

graphy. 




1 

Bankend ' • 

115 

70 


25 

19 


— 

12- 

Highmains. 

r>o 

30 


0 

0 



0 

Blackshaws. 

• 

10 

4 ! 


0 J 




0 


It appears from this, that all parts of the parish have not the 
s&me advantages in point of education ; the H ighmaius and Black- 
shaws districts being much less favoured in this respect than the 
Bankend. The difference is countenanced indetfd, and even de- 
termined, by the Hutton beqyest, which gives a preference to the 
Bankend over the other stations. But, on the other hand, it may 
be remembered that the other bequests were directed exclusively to 
Blackshaws; 'ancl that the condition of the people and their intel- 
lectual wants are pretty much the same throughout the parish. 

Indhe Highmains and Blackshaws schools the instruction is of 
the most elementary description, consisting of English reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and'.the principles of religion, with the addition, 
the first-mentioned school, of somp lessons in the elements of 
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navigation. It is possible that these branches may be so taught 90 
qs to produce very little instruction, and less of what is really edu- 
cation, and so as to impart no sort of power or knowledge which 
is capable of being ever employed to any manner of use. How 
far and with what success these branches have been taught in 
the schools referred to, may be judged from the following par- 
ticulars noted on the spot. “ Though the pupil, during the whole 
period of his attendance here, probably from his fifth or sixth to his 
eleventh or twelfth year, is occupied daily in learning to read, it 
does not appear that in many instances he ever attains to the power 
of reading with common accuracy. This defect was apparent in the 
oldest pupiL at Highmains^ajid it is no doubt owing in some degree 
to the habit, which is there freely allowed, of giving to English 
« words the corresponding Scotch pronunciation. Pupils of 12 
years of age err in the spelling of common w ords ; two-thirds of their 
number finish their studies in arithmetic unacquainted with the rule 
of Simple Proportion. Of their knowledge of the truths of religion 
it is impossible to speak more favourably. Let this suffice : not 
one pupil cpuld be found able to repeat correctly the A {jostles’ 
Creed, and very few the Lord’s Prayer.” These statements apply 
to the school, which is 011 the whole, the better conducted as it is 
the better frequented of the two. The Blackshaws school, however, 
it should be added, has been taught since the death of the late 
incumbent, 12 months ago, by a master holding an interim appoint- 
ment, and was, therefore, seen to disadvantage. 

Things are managed very differently at Bankend. The seminary 
there being parochial, has attached to it an endowment from the 
heritors, as ’well as from the bequest; and this double encourage- 
ment is the occasion of con^picious advantages to the parish. In 
the first place, it has secured an able and faithful master; and, 
again, it honours the cause of education in a manner that renders 
this seminary at once an object of greater interest in the parish, 
and a place of greater resort than it would otherwise have been. 
Let some distinguished* family give its countenance to a school by 
frequent visits, or by any other tokens of its disinterested favour ; lot 
a society take a school under its protection, and lend it all necessary 
support, always it is observed that education becomes a matter of 
much livelier concern than usual in the localities where such schools 
exist, anckthe same t result from a similar cause, that is from the 
existence of this ample bequest, is witnessed here. 

The variety of branches taught is somewhat greater than occurs 
ip pjost parish schools; some of them at least 'are, taujjht to a 

G reater number of pupils, and to a greater extent than usual. Per- 
aps it may be said, also, that the more advanced branches are re- 
ceived by ft greater number than usual of pupils of the huffiblest 
pgreQtage. The best Latin scholar is a pauper’s son; and for his 
cia^*feUPW£ he has the sons of two horrible labourers at country 
work. Four years* application to this branch has enabled them and 
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sorpe others to read in a competent manner some parts of Cicero 
and Vrgil. There is nothing ambitious, showy, or uncommon in the 
style of the instructions here given in this tongue ; but what is better 
for true discipline, its principles are inculcated with severe accuracy, 
and the masters task is unremitted, till all that is really taught has 
been well understood. As might be expected, from the exact and 
truthful character of the teaching on one subject, the appearance of 
the school in most other respects is satisfactory. Among the tests 
of a teacher’s fidelity, there is none more sure than the attention 
which he bestows on learners in the first stages of instruction. Mr. 
Hill's exertions accordingly are not directed unduly to those parts 
of his duty which might be supposed to be the most agreeable 
to his own inclination or fancy, but all-parts of it receive his willing 
and obedient attention in the proper measure St their importance. 
With so much to solicit his attention, he has the necessary heljt 
of two assistants, whom the bequest enables him to employ at his 
own expense. The character of the seminary has brought to it 
some pupils from a distance, eight or nine of whom are .boarded in 
the master’s house. This circumstance appears to have been viewed 
with jealousy by some of the parishioners, as if it tended to with- 
draw the master’s cares from the more proper duties of his public 
charge, and to concentrate them too much upon the inmates of his 
domestic establishment. The case of such private addition to the 
master’s duties is not uncommon ; but in the present* instance at least 
there appear no good grounds for this apprehension, and perhaps 
iu general the tendency supposed is pvetty well counteracted by 
those additional motives to the faithful discharge of duty which 
all such accessions of office and responsibility generally bring 
along with them. And again, may it not be presumed that the 
children of the parish who frequent the school reap some benefit 
from the intercourse of those in better circumstances who resort to 
it from a distance? and, to recur to what was remarked before, fhe 
people of the parish are not so apt to regard with indifference an 
institution ahiong themselves which they perceive to be so highly 
valued by strangers. 

In short, the school now referred to, in respect both of the 
resort and* the 'character of the teaching, gives evidence of its en- 
joying some encouragement more than falls to the lot of parish 
schools in general. It is plainly beholden much fo this bequest. 

And now it may be noticed 411 what particular modes >he bequest 
has been applied, both to this and to the other schools which are 
entitled to share^in that part of it which belongs to education ; the 
principal modes* in which a bequest of this kind may be applied 
being the accommodation for the schools, the masters' salaries, 
bursaries, and a gratis or cheap supply of school books. 

1. The school at Bankend occupies an apartment 45 feet long 
by 15 broad, affording*, when the attendance is greatest, a space 
of not more than four square feet to each pupil. These dimensions 
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must be considered insufficient, if the space of six square feet, 
required for each pupil in the schools that are aided by public 
grants, be no more than a fair allowance for the purpose. Area 
is wanting at the same time for the proper exercise of the classes 
when under lesson ; and much inconvenience and discomfort are 
occasionally felt from imperfect ventilation, and from the attempts 
to remedy this by open door and windows. At a little distance 
from the school building, the master occupies an ample dwelling- 
house of tw o stories with eight apartments, part of which was given 
by the heritors in implement of their legal obligation for the parish 
school ; another part added for the reception of boarders was erected, 
partly upon a grant from the Hutton fund, and partly at the 
teacher’s own expense. 

The Glencaple school occupies a small house, at rather an in- 
convenient distance from the, village, standing in an open field, 
without any well-marked path or approach to it from the high 
road. It is by much too small ; unprovided with some necessary 
parts of school furniture ; ill ventilated, and in that respect inca- 
pable of improvement. It has been given by the trustees of the 
Hutton fund, who claim as attached to it a portion of the adjoining 
field for play-ground. They give no dw'elling-house or garden for 
the master, whose abode is at a distance of nearly two miles from 
ihe village where nearly all his pupils reside. This situation of the 
masters residence cannot pass unnoticed, for it is obviously import- 
ant that a schoolmaster should not dwell beyond the neighbourhood 
which he is appointed to sen e by his instructions in school, and 
which he may be fairly expected to benefit by his example and 
influence in the ordinary intercourse oflife. 

For the sriialler school of Blackshaws, the trustees have provided 
a tolerable school-house, dwelling-house, and garden ; for all of 
which they pay to the proprietor, Mr. Maxwell, the easy rent of 10,y. 
per annum. This school, if shifted a little from its present situation, 
would be somewhat more accessible to the neighbouring population 
in the village of Sherrington. 

2. The salaries and* other emoluments of the teachers are as 
follows : — 


j 

Salary 

Salary 

Yearly 


from 

from Hutton 

| Amount of 

ft 

Heritors. 

Trustees. 

School Fees. 

r 

£. J.' 

1 £• 

£. 

Baukend 

34 4 4 

40 

5 

Gleneaple • 

• • 

20 

V 6 

Blackahaws • 

• « 

20 

4' 


The office of session clerk, which is held by the parochial teacher, 
has, from circumstances unnecessary to c be noticed, yielded no 
emolument of late years. But the boarding establishment has been 
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a source of some profit. The rates of school wages have been fixed 
for the Bankeud school by the heritors, and for the other by the 
trustees of the bequest. They are as follows : — 



None are exempted from the payment of fees by the heritors 
or kirk session, and few of the paupers on either roll, who are 
generally advanced in years, have children at school, the number 
at present not exceeding ten. The produce is less to each of the 
teachers than might have been expecfed from this - very limited 
extent of exemption; it is, in truth, unusually small, and this 
from the common causes of inability or unwillingness to pay, and 
reluctance to ask or at least to ask with importunity; which, in 
the instance of the Highmains school, goes so far as to leave one- 
third of the pupils, from whom no part of the stated fee is received, 
sought, or expected. At Bankend the case is somewhat more 
unfavourable to the interests of the master, the yearly amount derived 
from the 185 scholars there being very little more than from the 
20 at Blackshaws. But the matter is thus explained by the school- 
master : — 30 years ago his predecessor* at this station discontinued 
the practice of charging fees, and was led to do so upon an 
understanding thaj a compensation was to be provided in the 
liberality of the offerings at Candlemas. The custom thus in- 
troduced was supported by an idea which prevailed in the parish, 
that exemption from school fees to the parish at large was no 
more than what the bequest conferred. In these circumstances 
it was found difficult by the present master to return to the 
original practice; and to attempt it would have been invidious. In 
•this respect, therefore, the bequest has been allowed to operate 
in a manner which was not appointed by the will, and which the 
trustees themselves do not approve. 

3. Four of the scholars at Bankend are bursars on the Hutton 
fund. Both the number and amount of the allowance are at 
present the same, which Rave been specified in tne deed of 
gift. The number appears to have varied much in former years, 
often rising .to 6, 7, and 8, and again for a few years falling to 1. 
No bursars seem to have received from the fund during the 6 years 
from 1827 to 1833. 

The trustees have commonly sought no other title to this benefit 
than the poverty of the parents; and have not thought it necessary 
to hold any previous ekaminafipq upon the capacity, proficiency* or 
conduct of the candidate. 
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The allowance to an apprentice boy provided by the deed has 
not been bestowed on any boy for some years past ; and indeed 
throughout the period of the trust, or at least from 1750 downwards, 
there were many years for which this allowance seems not to have 
been granted, probably from the want of claimants with the proper 
qualification. 

4. No part t>f the Hutton fund appears to have been employed 
of late years in the purchase of school-books to be supplied 
gratis, or at reduced rates, to such of the pupils as may not be 
able to procure them at their parents’ expense. In this manner, 
however, a portion of the fund might be applied with great 
advantage to all the schools, as it has been occasionally applied to 
cne of them. At Bankend there is a considerable variety of ele- 
mentary books in use, and it is not of these but only of the less 
common and more expensive that any want is there experienced. 
But of the elementary kinds, there is a considerable scarcity at 
both the other stations, insomuch that* the Bible and Testament, in 
the absence of others better fitted for the purpose, are there generally 
used for mere lessons in reading. The same want of school books 
is well known to prevail throughout the country, and is not wholly 
to be ascribed here or elsewhere to mere inability to purchase, but 
in part to an indistinct idea, that, in the individual case, they may 
not be altogether necessary, as if much were expected from oral 
instruction, and something from being allowed to participate with 
other children who have been better provided. Still it is agreed by 
all the teachers, that a cheap or gratis supply of books and maps, 
and at Bankend, of globes and mathematical instruments, would be 
a great boon .and encouragement to the schools. 

A library for the parish was instituted by the minister in 1833. 
It now consists of about 300 volumes, of weTl-chosen works of a 
religious description, as well as of biography, history and travels. 
Part of the collection was the gift of the minister and other individuals; 
part was obtained by a subscription of 6/., and part by a grant of 
20/. from the Hutton fund. It has been ail along lnanaged by 
the minister of the parish. It is now, however, greatly in need of 
repair, and having received no recent additions, it is much less used 
than it appears to<have been in former years. 

It will appear from these statements, that the parish has very 
little advantage o<er others in respect of education, notwithstanding 
the greater*means which it possesses applicable to that object. Its 
schools are in truth no better provided, in respect of accommodation 
and school requisites, than others of the same class elsewhere, and 
probably their number would have been no less if the bequest had 
not existed. In regard to tne instruction they afford and the master’s 
qualifications, two of the schools do certainly not surpass, it may be 
doubted if they equal, most of those over the country, that have no 
aid from endowment ; and yet at all the stations, it must not be over- 
looked, there is a mody in which the bequest, operates that does 
present itself prominently to view, — if the beouest does not irp- 
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prove education, it cheapens it, and the extent to which it does so 
may be conceived from the value of their school fees to the several 
masters. Perhaps this is not a third part of what it would have 
been had their dependence been on school-fees alone. Here, then, 
is another way in which the bequest does not take effect, as it was 
surely meant to do — it adds little absolutely to the comfort or 
emolument of the masters. A real augmentation of their income, 
and £ provision, by that anA other means, for a more extended 
scheme of instruction, as a boon to the parish at large are objects 
which require to be very especially held in view in any new plan 
of appropriation. 

It may have been the testator’s intention, that the expense of edu- 
cation should be somewhat lessened to* the parish ^.at large, by means 
of the masters* salaries; and this effect is understood to take place 
generally, when a boon of that kind is conferred upon the master*; 
but as a real principle of c^iarky” was the express motive of the 
bequest, there seems no reason to suppose that entire relief from 
this expense was designed for any but such as could not them- 
selves without difficulty defray it. It is plain that the matter of 
school-fees requires to be regulated otherwise than at present. 

I am of opinion that the whole of the amount here supposed to 
be available to purposes of education may be so applied with great 
advantage to the parish, and would humbly propose that this should 
be effected by maintaining and improving the existing schools and 
by the other means of a subordinate desciiption to be after noticed. 

The changes required for the improvement of the two inferior 
schools are simple and obvious. I n these the elementary instruct ion 
should be given in a more efficient manner, and at Highmains 
navigation should b$ taught for the benefit of the sea- faring popula- 
tion at Glencaple. The only question relates to the nature of the 
seminary to be established at Bankend, the most central station for 
the population of the parish at large, the seat of the parochial 
school, and the spot especially favoured by the principal bequest. 

Now it ioes not appear that there i^ anything either in the 
.altered value of the bequest, or in the altered circumstances of the 
parish which .should render expedient any real departure fiom 
the views and intentions of the testator in this matter. He bequeaths 
to the parochial school at that station in like manner; and for that 
reason it is proposed that, under the new appropriation, the 
seminary should retain the distinguishing features of a parochial 
school — -first , in providing fully for the elementary education of all 
the pupils in common, and next , in affording a fair opportunity of 
more Advanced instruction to such as desire, or may be selected 
to receive it. 

If the school were devoted exclusively or chiefly to the higher 
education, it would then be of a kind of which there are too few 
examples in Scotland,* and circumstances may be supposed which 
would render this the fittest manner of giving effect to the bequest; 
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but the ftin4 at present applicable to education would certainly 
not suffice for the adequate maintenance of a school of that order* 

The parochial schools in general, at the present day, stand in 
need of such additional advantages as this bequest puts it in the 
power of the trustees to confer upon the school of Carlaverock 
Their endowment is insufficient, and its application is required in 
other modes besides those of salary and accommodations. They 
are called upon to afford instruction in more branches of know- 
ledge than they possess, in general, the means of teaching with 
effect ; and from the same deficiency of means, they often omit some 
branches which should not be wanting in the commonest scheme 
of elementary instruction. 

It is humbly suggested, accordingly, that the school at Bankend 
should consist of three divisions under three different teachers, the 
master of the parochial school being ex-officio rector of the esta- 
blishment. r 

1. In the first division, to be taughc English reading and gram- 
mar, geography, Latin, Greek and French, with sacred history, 
and the principles of the Christian Faith. 

2. In the second, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, mathe- 
matics, the elements of natural philosophy, and the principles of 
agricultural chemistry and farm economy. 

3. In the third, knitting, sewing, and other kinds of needlework. 
Each of the thre?e teachers to receive a salary from the Hutton fund. 
School fees to be exigible in each of the three divisions, as in other 
parish schools, at such rates as may be fixed by the heritors and 
trustees. 

4. A sum to be reserved by the trustees for the payment of school 
fees, in such cases as may seem to them to require aid in this 
manner, but to be paid only on the pupil producing a certificate 
of regular attendance at school. 

f). The allowances to 4 bursars and 1 apprentice to be continued, 
but the candidates to be examined by the Presbytery of the bounds. 

6. Each school to receive a supply of school bookfe, maps, and 
other requisites, at the expense of tne Hutton fund; the books to 
be disposed of by the teacher, either gratis or at reduced prices, 
as the minister of the parish may judge fit in the circumstances of 
each case; the proceeds of sale to be returned to the Hutton fund. 

7. A sum to be expended annually from the fund in the purchase 

of books fop a school and parish library , for the use both of scholars 
attending any of the schools, and the population of the parish; the 
parish schoolmaster to be the librarian, and the trustees the 
directors. < * 

The sums proposed to be appropriated to each of these pur- 
poses are specified in the appended scheme. They amount to 
243/. per annum* leaving a balance of 33/. This sum is re- 
served to be distributed by the trustees as they may find occasion, 
in additional allowances to retire^ teachers, in payment of assistant 
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teachers, buraries or otherwise, as they may think proper in aiding 
the education of the parish. 

It is further proposed : — 

1. That accommodation for the commercial department of the 
School be provided at Bankend, either by an addition to the present 
schoobhouse or by a new erection. 

2. That a separate school, and a dwelling-house for the mistress 
be erected for the female department at Bankend., 

3. That a new school and dwelling-house be erected for -the 
Highmains school somewhat nearer to the village of Glencaple than 
the present. 

These accommodations, it is calculated, may be provided on an 
adequate scale at an expense of 400/.- It is suggested that the fund 
requisite for the purpose may be obtained as follows : — 

The tfustees, it is understood, will in the event supposed apply to 
the Education Committee of the Privy Council for aid from the 
funds at their disposal, in defraying the expenses of these erections. 
But without presuming to anticipate the result of such application, 
it is proposed that the sum to be advanced by the trustees should 
be obtained by continuing, in the mean time, the expenditure for 
education at the same amount, and in precisely the same manner, 
as at present ; the remainder of the sum allocated to education, as 
above, being set apart for accumulation. The fund so accumulated, 
though subject to the current deductions to be affer noticed, will, 
it is calculated, supply in the course of three years, the whole sum 
requisite to be advanced by the trustees.for the three erections. 

Expenses of Management and Repairs . 

The property of Barcloy consists of about 1000 acres, of which 
about 300 only are arable. I have consulted an intelligent agricul- 
turist* in regard to its capabilities of improvement from a judicious 
outlay of capital, and have been favoured with his opinion, to the 
effect, that “ the farms being generally small, and the tenants not 
having theif whole time occupied with agricultural labours, it is 

{ probable that nearly all of them would rather bestow their own 
abour in improving their farms than have such done by the trustees, 
and to pay interest or an increased rent for the outlay ” He does not 
“think it would be advisable or profitable to the trustees to expend 
much money on the improvement of their lands;” he remarks, 
however, that a number of the houses and fences on the estate are 
not tenantable, and that the trustees, although they may not be 
legally bound, ought, with a view to the future and permanent 
interest of the property, to expend a sum of money thereon. 

For these and other incidents connected with the management of 
the estate, and for its improvement by planting, if that may be 
thought profitable, it is considered necessary to appropriate a sum of 
70/. per annum. * 

* Robert M‘ Knight, Esq., of Barloch.iii. 
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This, with the sum of 276/. proposed for education, leaves a 
balance of 164/. applicable to thenelp and relief of the jioot*. * 

Poor . 

My inquiries regarding the state of the poor were guided by the 
explicit directions of the Court, and were not confined to this parish, 
but extended to four of those adjoining. The accounts and minute 
books, both of the trustees and the heritors, were examined so 
far as necessary. The parochial minister and the principal school- 
master, as trustees, readily furnished every information which was 
desired in regard to their management of the trust and the state of 
the population. In respect to the actual condition of the poor, I 
had the further advantage and privilege of personal observation, 
having visited the cottages of almost all those resident at the time 
fn Carlaverock, and many belonging to the parishes adjoining. 

With the exception of ene individual, all who derive aid from 
the Hutton fund are ranked in the class of permanent poor. Their 
number (occasional included) is 63, of whom 54 are natives and 
resident, 9 natives and non-resident,* none of the class of externs, 
or persons not natives of the parish, who, in terms of the deed of 
mortification, might be recommended by the Presbytery of Dum- 
fries. On one ground or another all are entitled to participate in 
the fund according to the terms of the bequest, supposing the 
trustees to have been satisfied of their claims on the score of 
indigence. 

With what discretion the objects of the charity have been chosen 
the following table may help to evince. It presents the state of 
40 of the poor, as ascertained in the course of the personal inquiries 
referred to : — «, 


— 

No. 

Unable 

to 

Work. 

Able to 
Work a 
little. 

Having 

Friends 

who 

might 

Assist. 

Having 

Children 

to 

provide 

for. 

Males upwards of 65 years of age . 

6 


4 

.. 

2 

, , between 60 and 65 

3 


. . 

i 

1 

i , under 50 • • * . . 

1 

i 

• • I 

• . 

# , 

Females upwards of 60 • • . . 

13 



6 

3 

, , between 50 ac<l 60 . • • • 1 

11 



• • 

, , 

, , under 50 ••*•••• j 

2 



• • 

2 

Children 

rv 4 



•• 

• • 

Total • • • ♦ 

40 

17 

15 

7 

8 


• * Six of these unfit, from Age or infirmity, to live alone, were permitted by the 
trustee*, After they had been admitted upon the Hutton roll, to reside with relatives 
at a distance. Unless under very special circumstances, they do not admit upon the 
roll any person, though a native, who h&8 acquired an industrial settlement in 
another parish. 
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It may here be observed how large a proportion of those aided- 
by tfie fund are aged people, unable it may be fairly presumed from 
their advanced years to procure the means of subsistence adequately 
from their own labour. Most of those who are not of this class are 
infirm or disabled ; a Few, not exceeding 3 or 4, are ileither old nor 
unable, nor unwilling to work, nor yet without employment. Of 
one or other of these three descriptions are all the recipients of 
the charity resident in the parish. 

The last-mentioned class of persons, there is reason to believe, 
would neither have sought nor received relief from a fund raised by 
assessment, and they have sought it from the bequest because they 
consider the bequest somewhat as an estate, or'peculium, to which, 
under the pressure of necessity, they may have recourse, with less 
both of that sacrifice of feeling and of that descent in the estimation 
of their neighbours which would have attended their application to 
the parish funds. And they have deceived frortfthe bequest because 
that was designed as a “ real charity,” *and because fheir necessity 
was judged by the trustees to be as real as that of others in more 
abject circumstances. How far the same preference of the bequest 
to the parish fund prevails among the poor throughout the parish 
I made a point of special inquiry, but did not discover that the 
sentiment went much beyond the class of persons now referred to. 
In general, the difference of receiving from the one fund or from 
the other was not understood, except, indeed, as it might be a dif- 
ference in the amount received. 

The impression left by all that came to view in the course of this 
survey was, that the objects of the charity had been judiciously 
chosen. Then, what has been the effect of the charity upon the 
habits and character of those who have received it ? 

A cursory inspection does not entitle to speak with much assurance 
on this point. Indolence and improvidence may have been thus pro- 
duced to some extent, but among whom? The actual participators 
of the bounty are mostly old and infirm people, of whom it cannot 
be properly said that they are indisposed to exertion, while the ease 
is that they are incapable of it, and exempted from it by the fair 
.privilege of their years. Nor does the expectation of being one 
day admitted Jo the bounty seem likely, so long as the bounty is 
merely in expectation, to dispose very strongly to indolence and im- 
providence, in circumstances which make the penalty of these faults 
instant and severe. Still there are some on whom the boon in 
question may have this ill effect: and they ar£ chiefly of those who, 
though still capable of labour, have yet been allowed to derive some 
advantage fronj the bequest. I could not discover, however, either 
from observation or inquiry, that these consequences ftf the bequest 
had taken place in the parish to any very noticeable extent. 

There were, on the contrary, many indications of the charity 
having been truly blessed to those who have been selected to enjoy 
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it. Poverty there is in that degree that justifies their, admission to 
the benefit, but the distress of actual want, it is believed, does not 
exist among them. In the interior of the parish, on the property of 
Mr. Maxwell, their condition is greatly removed from that state of 
extremity, and displays a degree of comfort which it is pleasing 
to behold. Cottages with garden ground that yields a large part of 
all that they require for subsistence have been granted by the be- 
nevolent proprietor at small rents. In the cleanliness and order, 
the variety of articles of household convenience, and die little as- 
pirations to ornament which these humble dwellings exhibit, there 
are sure signs of the exemption of the inmates from any painful 
pressure of indigence; and there is no reason to think that what 
has thus given an aspect of cheerfulness to their domestic life has 
had any ill effect upon their morals. 

The rates of allowances from the fund vary from 1/. 10s. to 12/. 
per annum. t The whole amounted for the Jast year to 271/., in- 
cluding a sum of 18/. paid for the maintenance of one pauper in the 
Crichton Lunatic Asylum. The appropriations already proposed 
have, however, left for the poor no more than 154/. per annum: 
whence then is to be derived the difference, supposing the sum to 
be expended in relief of the poor, both from the bequest and from 
the assessment, not to be reduced below its present amount? 

Dr. Hutton, in the deed of gift, declares the motive of his bequest 
to have been “ a real principle of charity,” and the object of it 
u the promoting of piety and learning, and the relieving, helping, and 
assisting poor and indigent people.” There is no reason to suppose 
that any benefit was directly intended by this bequest to any other 
parties than the poor themselves. 

The provisions for “ schoolmaster, kirk and manse,” it is expressly 
declared, are not to relieve the heritors from their legal obligations in 
reference to these objects, and if the same declaration be not made 
with regard to their legal obligation for the poor, this may probably 
be accounted for by the fact before noticed, that at the date of the 
bequest the church collections sufficed for the maintenance of the 
poor, and that assessment for that purpose was then unknown. In 
short, it is assumed, in the present plan of appropriation, that the 
bequest was as lijtle intended to relieve the heritors in the matter of 
the poor as in that of education; and that, on the other hand, the 
trustees are undev precisely the same obligation to apply to the one 
object as to the other the exact proportion of the fund to which by 
the will these objects appear to be respectively entitled. 

It follows, that if the sum of 154/., supposed to be the amount 
of the bequest now applicable to the poor along vHth the,church 
collections, do not suffice for the proper maintenance of all the poor 
in the parish, what is wanting behoves to be supplied by those other 
means which have been provided by law. 

It is true that the bequest has been allowed so to operate as 
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to increase the expense of maintaining the poor in this parish con- 
siderably beyond what it would otherwise have been, and this effect 
is well ascertained to have taken place in these several ways : — 1 
Larger rates of allowance have been given from the bequest than 
would have been granted from funds raised by assessment. This 
appears from the following table : — 


• 


Number of 
Paupers. 

Total 

Amount 

Expended. 

Average 
Allowance to 
each 

Individual. 




£. s. d. 

£. 8. d. 


Bequest • 

Assessment • 

03 

29 

271 3 0 

95 19 6 

4 6 0 

3 6 10 


2. From the encouragement gfven by the bequest to* settle in the 
parish, . the number of poor has be.en raised there beyond its due 
proportion to the population : this appears from the following 
comparison with two or three of the parishes adjoining : — 



Population. 

Number 

of 

Poor. 

1 Rate per 
, Cent, of the 
! Population. 

Carlaverock . . ( 

1297 

92 

! *7 * 

Mousewald . . i 

683 


4 

Ruthwell . . . | 

1032 

• 38 

i 3 

Commertrees . 

1277 

o4 

: 4 


3. As already explained, some individuals have been aided from 
the Hutton fund, who are not of the description that could have 
claimed, or would have received, aid from the parish funds. 

Occasionally, though very seldom, the benefit of the fund has, 
on the recommendation of the Presbytery of Dumfries, been extended 
to externs , that is, to individuals who wefe not natives, and who 
besides had no legal settlement in the parish ; but of this description 
there are none Upon the fund at present. , 

Now, unquestionably, the burthen of maintaining a pauperism 
thus created, encouraged, and supported, cannot justly be devolved 
upon the heritors, who were # in no manner ccyicerned o? consulted 
in the administration of the bequest ; but it is believed that the 
extra claims in this manner originated will, in their full amount, 
be answered* by the allowance proposed to be still continued from 
the fund. 

The amount of these extra claims cannot be exactly determined, 
because the amount of the increase in the number of the poor, in 
consequence of the beqi/est, is not and canuot precisely known. But 
it. 2 c 
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it may be presumed that these claims do not exceed what may be 
answered by the proposed allowance from the Hutton fund, if 
after that allowance has been applied it shall appear that the 
amount of the assessment then required for the parish is not greater 
in proportion to the rental than is common in the parishes adjoining, 
where the circumstances of the population are pretty much the 
same. The interlocutor of Court suggests this comparison, ap- 
parently, as it is judged to have an important bearing on the 
question : — 

The amount then of the assessment in Carlaverock for £. s. d. 

present year is 106 13 6 

To this, if the expenditure from the Hutton fund be 
reduced to 154/., will have to be added the difference 
betwixt that sum and amount of the expenditure , 

at present. Thus . — 

Amount of present expenditure . . . £271 0 0 
Amount of reduced expenditure . . . 154 0 0 

117 0 0 


Total , . . . £223 13 6 


An assessment to this extent upon the lental of 5100/., would 
be at the rate of HHrf. per 1/.* — Then how stands the case in the 
parishes adjoining ? It is as follows : — 



Popu- 


lU*nt il 

Yearly 


Kate 



latiou 



Assesbnieut. 

pi r it. 





£. 

£. s. 

d . 

d. 


Mouses aid 

683 

31 

3965 

181 0 

0 

11 


Ruthwell . 

1032 

33 

3820 | 

158 0 

0 

10 


Cum mortices . 

1277 

.34 

f )884 

277 0 

0 

lli- 


Torthorwald . i 

1316 

31 

5)27 

200 0 

0 

SI 


Carlaverock . 

1297 

92 

5100 

223 0 

0 

m 


It appears from this statement that the proposed arrangement is 
not liable to objection on the score of its imposing any unusual 
burthen upon the heritors and others liable to the a^essment; the 
fact being, that the assessment, augmented to the point required, is 
not so great as wjiat is commonly undei taken by the neighbouring 
heritors, m parishes which are not more calculated to favour the 
growth ol “pauperism, either by any greater penuiy of natural 
lesources or by the character of the industry which prevails in 
them. 

Perhaps however it may be deemed equitable to those con- 

* This is calculated on the s. ^position of the allowances from the paush fund 
being continued at the same high lutes as the present allowances irom the Hutton 
iund. * 
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cerned that the necessary increase of the assessment should take 
place by degrees. If so, the following arrangements are humbly 
suggested : — : 

1st. On the one hand, no new claimants to be admitted upon 
the Hutton fund for the poor until the expenditure there/rom shall, 
by death and transference to the parish fund, have been reduced 
to 1 54/. per annum. 

2nd. On the other hand, the assessment to be augmented at a 
certain rate, perhaps 30/. per annum, until it becomes equal to 
all the admitted claims upon it, as progressively transferred from 
the Hutton fund. 

3rd. The Hutton poor-roll to be at all times open to the in- 
pectiou of the heritors of the parish, for their guidance in adminis- 
tering the parish funds. . * * 

The expenditure for education, will in # the meantime, as already 
proposed, stand at its presefu amount ; and the accumulation 
required for building schools and dwelling-houses will take place 
by the death and gradual transference of those upon the Hutton to 
the parish fund. In three years, it is calculated that the necessary 
sum for building will have accumulated, and the expenditure from 
the Hutton fund will have become adjusted to the proportions here 
proposed for the two great objects of the bequest. 

* It is plain that the duty of the trustees in the a'dministration of 
this part of the bequest is one of a nice and difficult description, 
requiring much care, on the one hand, tjiat the bequest may not 
operate to the advantage of other parties than those for whom it 
was intended, and on the other hand, that it may not encourage the 
increase of pauperism in the parish, so far as either to impair the 
feeling of reluctance & embrace it, or to bitrden unduly those whom 
the law requires to provide for its relief. All of these consequences 
are imminent, but it is believed they may, with due circumspection, 
be avoided. 

It may be*only further remarked, that if the pauperism of this 
parish exhibits an increase in the course oV the last few years, the 
feet is not to be ascribed altogether to theoperation of the bequest, 
but in great jJart, also, to other causes of a general nature ; the 
same thing, as is well known, having occurred less or more in 
other parishes throughout Scotland. 0 
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Proposed Scheme of Appropriation . 

The scheme of appropriation now humbly submitted to the 
consideration of the Court is as follows : — 

£. s . d. 

Fflee revenue assumed to be 500 0 0 

To be applied as follows : — 

I. — For Education. £. s. d . 

(I.) Salaries : — 

Parochial schoolmaster at Bankend . .60 0 0 

Teacher of the commercial branches there 40 0 0 

Teacher of the female department there 20 0 0 

Teacher at Highmains 35 0 0 

Teacher at Blackshaws .... 25 0 0 

180 0 0 


(2.) Bursaries ; four at 31. 4s. 6d. (say) .... 1300 

(3.) Apprentice . . . . ' . • 5 0 0 

(4.) For payment of the school fees of poor children at 

the schools 25 0 0 

(5.) School-books and prizes 10 0 0 

(6.) Library 10 0 0 


(7.) Reserved to be applied at the discretion of the 
trustees in additional bursaries, allowances to 
retired teachers, and to assistant-teachers . 33 0 0 

• 276 0 0 

II. — For the poor 154 0 0 

III. — For expenses of management, repairs, &c., on the 

estate 70 0^ 0 

i £500 0 0 

It has been suggested, by one of the parties in process, that the 
principle and proportions of whatever plan of appropriation may 
be adopted should be observed by the trustees in the event of the 
income either exceeding or falling short of its present amount to 
the extent of 100/., but that upon the income becoming either more 
or less than its present amount, to an extent exceeding 100/., appli- 
cation should again be made to the Court for its" directions. It 
is believed that this course, in the circumstances supposed, might 
be followed without inconvenience; and, perhaps, whatever sidm 
may accrue to educa/ion in this manner, maybe distributed among 
the different objects of that branch, at the discretion of the trustees. 

The trustee* may be expected, as occasion requires, and when 
the fund permits, to give effect to the provision in Dr, Hutton’s will 
Jor “ keeping the kirk and manse in decent repair,” without re- 
lieving the heritors from their legal obligation in reference thereto. 
It appears that, betwixt the years 1757 and 1840, the expenditure 
from the fund of repairs on the church, church-yard, &c., amounted 
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1o 50/. 1 7s. 9 and from 1765 to 1807, for repairs of the manse, to 
120/. For the latter there has been no disbursement from the 
Hutton fund during the last 15 years. 

In concluding, it may be observed, that the kifk session, while 
consisting as at present of but three individuals, cannot be con- 
sidered as forming a trusteeship the best adapted in all points for 
the discharge of the important duties which devolve upon it in the 
administration of this trust: so much more important than the 
testator may be supposed to have anticipated. If the kirk session 
should themselves be of this opinion, it would be for them to consider 
in what manner an addition to their number, perhaps of some 
members of the Presbytery of the bounds, and the sheriff-depute 
or sheriff substitute of the county, could be legally and least 
expensively effected. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) * John Gordon. 

To the Committee of Council on Education . 


o 


D 


11 . 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid fiom the Parliamentary Grant v 
rr Education, i 


Object of Application. 


Number of Trustees unde 
several Heads. 










To obtain Aid in 

At 

Descrip- 
tion of 

School. 

i 

£ 

s 

o 

| Gentry. 

| Professional Men. 

n 

“1 

52 

u « 

S 

j Farmers. 

I Shopkeepers. 

The purchase of a building to be 

C layton-le- Wood s 

N. 

. 

3 

. 

. 

3 

. 

converted into a school. 









1 The erection of a school and re- 

Stanningley, St. 

N. 

3 

. 


• 

• 

• 

sidcnce. 

The erection of a school-house . 

Thomas. 

Ilooe . • . . 

N. 

o 

and 

Chur 

chwa 

rdenf 

t. 

Ditto 

Wissett ( • 

C. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

7 

, 

Ditto. 

Clenchwarton / * 

N. 

1 

and 

2 Ch 

urcli 

8 

wajrde 

ns 

An infant school-house 

Chi 1 vers Coton 

N. 

2 



• 

• 

• 

The erection of a school-housl . . 

Waltham Abbey . 

IE 

• 

* 


• 

• 

8 

The erection of a school-house 

Bottwnog .... 

N. 

3 ! 

2 


. 

• 

• 

with mistress’ residence. 








The erection of a school and 

Earls Heaton. • . 

* N, 

5 

4 


• 

• 

• 

master’s house. 









Ditto 

Allerton . • » . 

11. 

• 

• 


• 

• 

17 

Ditto 

Abbott’* Moreton 

1 N. 

1 

• 



* 


To enlarge National school, and 

Paignton * . 

N. 

3 

. 


. 

• 

. 

to erect an infant school and 









master’s residence. 

The erection pf a school and 

Llanengah ■ • 

B. 





. 

. 

master’s house." 








The erection of a master’s house 

\\ ilhycoiYibe 

N. 

2 

1 


. 


• 

The erection of a school-house . 

11 awleigh. 

Jh-idgewater, St, 
Jjdary’s. 

I lales Owen . . . 


3 

. 




. 

The erection of a master’s house 

1 

N. 

- 


•j 




The erection of a school-house 

Potter Heigham 

N. 

1 

3 
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from Parliamentary Grant in 1844-15. 

ve been considered and determined by the Committee of Council on 
ar 1844-45. 


Extent of 

1= 

Endowments in 
District. 

} Existing Schools in 

I District not Endowed. 

1 

JJ - 

«o" 
o 



if 


a 

8 


8 

C n _«■* 

jUi 

Site. 

Play-ground. 

Population of Di 
which Childre 
semble. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Chile 
Taught. 

Name 

aud Character. 

Number of Chil 
Taught. 

Number of Ch: 
provided for 
six square feet 

• • 

None. 

795 

None ..... 


None 

• 

80 

0 sq. yards. 

* • 

4,000 

• * 

• 

A school for “all 
denominations ” 
and 1 or 2 small 
dame schools. 

200 

250 

by 30 feet. 

Residue of site. 

530 



Tiwo dame schools 
and a Sunday 
school. 

TO 

in 

Sun- 

day 

school. 

88 

10 rods. 

• 

500 


• 

No other .... 

• 

85 

by 50 feet. 

• 

597 


• 

A Sunday school 
held in parish 
church. 

• 

116 

by 50 feet. 

50 by 40 feet. 

2,359 

One endowed 
school. 

200 



208 

b 50 feet. 

Residue of site. 

4,200 

Leverton School 

40 

National school 

140 

154 

by 3G feet. 

12 by 12 feet. 

700 

A grammar 
school . 

• 

| 

• 

72 

>9 sq. yards. 

1,457 sq. yards. 

3,33# 


• 

A few dame 
schools. 

- 

290 

sq. yards. 

152 sq. yards. 

2,000 

: 

I 

• 

A private day- 
school. 

• 

240 

JO yards. 

• 

780 


• 

Sunday schools in 
each parish. 

• 

70 

iTG sq. f^'et. 

Residue of site. 

2,500 

A charity of 30/. 
per annum. 

20 

• 

Two dame schools, 
one endow ed w itli 1 
4/. per annum, for 
20 children. t 

* 

116 

0 yards. 

400 yards. 

2,600 

A tenement . . 

• 

Twelve Sunday 
schools. 0 

450 

191 

• 

. • 

1,2 0 

• 

1 

• 

• 

128 

by G5 feet. 

Residue of site. 

• 

. 10,449 

I)r. Morgan’s 
120/. a-vear. 

300 j 


• 

211 

sq. yards. 

. . 

3,000 

. - 



• 

280 

5 rods. 


3/7 

• 


One dame school 

G 

or 

90 


( Continued on payea 410, 411.) 

2 d 2 
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Clnton le Woods 


Stanningley , St. j 
Thomas. ! 


Statistics of Applications for Aid from the Parliamentr 


Total Intimated Expense of School Building. 


llooe ! 131 C 


1 Si. 14s. legal expense and surveyor. 


Clench was ton . . > . 180 


Ch livers Coton . 21 School-house fences and legal expenses, 230/. 


Waltham Abbey 


Bottwnog .... 


Earls Ileaton. . . 113 11 6 450 


Stone dressing and fixing, 40/. 


1 60 5 I 
Legal expenses, 5/. 


Allerton .... 30 23G | . I 1 

Solicitor, 13/.; architect, 15/. 

1 III 

Abbott’s Moreton . 74 10 . | 7 


Paignton . . . 


400 ! . I . 1 6 

Legal expenses 24/.; architect 11/. 


Withy com be 
Kawleigh. 

Bridgewater, St. 
Marv’s. 

I 

Hales Owen . . . 
Botter Heigham . 


. . I 30 | . GO 

I Playground walls. | 

Legal expenses, 5/. ; other expenses, hi. 

| . | 5 15 | . I 120 

Well, 10/. 13s.; stoves, 4/. 4s. j 


130 230 


. i . i * i 

Sundries, 10/. ; legal expenses, 10/. | 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1814 - 45 , 
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ant for Education, in the Year 1844-45— continued. 


by any ( 
naming 

Sale of 
r from 
aperty. 

Amount derived from other 
Sources. 

<D ' 

£ 2 

<2 w 


Estimated Income of School. 


o 

a> 

Amount Contributed 
Society or Societies, 
them.’ 

Amount derived from 
old School-house, 
Sale of Parochial Pr 

v> ’o 

3 ja 

•s's 

>. cs 

C X3 

•Sga 

'gw. 5 

Q 

Annual Subscrip- 
tions and Dona- 
tions. 

Annual Collection. 

Endowments. 

School Fees. 

Other Sources. 

3 

o 

H 

Decision of Committ* 
Council. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

• 

• 

40 

•* 

• 

* 

• 



40 

200 N. S. 

• 

• 

300 

It is 1 

oped t! 

lat the 

ees will l 

)e suflic 

V 

ient. 

250 

40 

. 

. 

74 

12* 


. 

13 

. 

25 

22* 

locesan Society 












• 

• 

60 


• 

• 

10 

to 

15 

* 

• 

50 

35 N. S. 

# 

. 

50 

. 

• 

. 

. 

, 

. 

58 

37 Lynn 
strict Society. 








« 



75 N. S. 

• 

• 

125 

T1 

e schoc 

1 isselt 

• 

aupporti: 



54 



• 

76 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

50 

25 N. S. 

• 

• 

60 

• 

12 

• 

• 

7 

• 

19 

36 

250 N.S. 

• 


340 8 4 

• 

20 

• 

50 

• 

70 

296 

. . 

• 

• 

228 

• 

• 

Not 

>tated. 

• 

• 

200 


• 

• 

36 

besides 

tlttings. 


• 

Not 

stated. 

• 

• 

* 

20 


• 

• 

193 

41 10 

7 

• 

8 14 

• 

57 7 

84 


• 

• 

150 

10 

• 

Sch 

P 

n 

ool fee: 
iectod t< 
erate ni 

j and suV 
o be sufik 
aster. # 

1 . J 

>scrijf>ti( 
dent to 

>ns ex- 

remu- i 

70 

100 

40 

• 














230 

28 

• 

• 

4 

• 

32 

111 

. . 

. 

• 

67 10 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

: . 

42 

40 N.S. 

• 

f 

80 

• 

• 

10 

2 

' 

10 


22 

45 


Only 9-inch walls. 



110 


Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 


To obtain Aid in 

At 

The erection of a school-house . 

Henfield 

The erection of a residence for 
master and mistress. 

Coggeshall . . 

The erection of a school-house . 

Llantihangel 

(Ti\chgurli. 

For altering, preparing, and fit- 
ting xtp girls’ and infant schools 

Boothaia . . . . 

The erection of a school-house . 

A\ ton, Dreat . . 

Ditto 

Pulloxhill . . . . 

The erection of 1 a master’s house 

Bontnowydd . . 

The erection of a school-houy> 
with residence. 

Lochalin . . . . 

The erection of a master’s house 

St. Bride’s, major 

Ditto. . . 

Lam peter Velfrey 
(Tavernspite). 

The erection of a school-house 
with residence. 

Great Creaton . . 

The erection of a school-hohse • j 

Good Easter . . . 

, i 

j The erection of a .school and 

1 master’s house. 

Bridge of Allan . 

To purchase a building for Na- 
tional school and mailer’s house 

Bewdley . . . , 
« 

The erection of a school-house. . 

Forfar 

Ditto 

Ilordley . . . . 

The erection of a school-house 
and master’s residence. 

Pontop Colliery . 
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Extent of 

1 * 

■ft rr 

Endowments in 
District. 

Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 

y> -g 

2 o" 
o 

Site. 

Play -ground. 

• 

Population of Distri 
which Children y 
semble. 

Name 

and Character. 

N umber of Children 
Taught. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Jr * 

2 S3 O 

!5 2 ^ 

or z « 
JK-P ST 

§ JVB 

A 

37 by 20 feet. 

48 by 50 feet. 

1,800 



Two National 
schools ; two Sun- 
day schools. 

350 

105 

33 by 30 feet. 


4,500 

• 




400 

50 feet. 

Residue of site. 

2,300 


* 


• 

75 

19 perches. 

1 

80 by 10 yards. 

9,000 

• 

• 

• 

One boys’ National 
ffchool . 

Two girls’ schools. 

380 

bens 

216 

9(3 by 53 feet. 

Roys 73 by 

43 feet. 
Girls’ 41 by 

30 feet. 

1,500 

One of 10/. a- 
year. 

8 

Two small schools 
and two dame 
schools. 

• 

273 

990 feet. 

• • 

023 



One Sunday school 
for boys and girls. 
One infant school. 

• 

146 


• • 

1,000 

to 

1,200 

• • 


• 

• 

126 

80 yards. 


500 



• 


133 

35 perches. 


793 



One Welsh Sunday 
school. 


107 

* * 

• • 

i,05<k 



One Sunday school 
for dissenters. 

One day school ; 
20 children. 

• 

168 

1 rood. 

Nearly 2 acres 
of, common. 

330 


* 


• 

133 

30 rods. 

• 

Residue of site. 

000 



• • 

• 

• 

52 

1 rood. 

120 by 60 feet. 

1,000 



None but pre«nnt 
school. , 


1 75 


* • 

300 



. . * 

• 

120 

• 

About 25 poles. 

• • • 

2,000 

• 

• 


• 

One school . . . 

20 

242 

39 by 37 feet. 

• * 

600 

* * 


* * 

1 

69 

i an acre. 

• 

1* e*idue of site. 

2,000 

• 

• 


Two dame schools 
held in cottages. 

■ 

100 


(■ Continued on pages did, 41 5.) 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


At 

Ilenfield • • . . 

Coggeshall • . . 

Llanfihangel 

Uwehgurli. 

Itootham .... 

Ayton, Great . . 

Pulloxhill .... 

Bontnewydd . . . 

Lochalin . . . . 

St Bride's major . 

Lampeter Yelfrey. 
(Tavornspite). 

Great Creaton • . 

Good Easter . . . 

Bridge of Allan 
Beudley . . . * 
Forfar . . . . . 

Hordley . 
l’ontop Colliery . 


Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 


Fences drain, &c., 3?/. 


137 431 I 34 21 18 I . | . 704 424 

' I I Iron railing and spouting. 

Warming apparatus, 37/. i law expenses, IP/.; architect, 8/. 


Site given. 


Legal expenses, 8/. 


23 I 10 

Architect 14/. 10s. 


. 130 Walls, 20/. ; law expenses, 7/. 250 427 170 

8 ! I Repairs 

12 10 235 . ' 9 6 I 5 3J2 100 

Proposed new dwelling-house, 50/. 

1*8 298 T ^ - | 62 . 18 537 269 

Law expenses, 3/. 5a. Gas i 

I I fittings. 1 


Estimated cost, 330/. 


. 330 169 
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%‘a° 

rt e 

Sale of 
>r from 
operty. 

5 

6 
o 

a 


Estimated Income of School. 


71 


Amount Contributed 
Society or Societies, 
them. 

Amount derived from 
old School-house, 
Sale of Parochial Pr 

Amount derived from 
Sources. 

•3 § 

u 

© o 

5*J 

in 

'■gw = 

Q 

Annual Subscrip- 
tions aud Dona- 
tions. 

Annual Collection. 

Endowments. 

School Fees. 

Other Sources. 

Total. 

Decision of Committe 
Council. 


10 N. S. 

20 

Diocesan Society. 

• 

• 

76 

16 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

53 



• 

• 


38 

53 

• 

24 

• 

115 

65 


35 N. S. 


• 

81 

7 

ThecV 

• 

ildreft 

to pay : 

’or thei 

r tuition. 

40 


25 N. S. 

for mistress salary 
for one year. 


• 

77 

280 

Endowir 
Mr. Ri 

• 

lent o 
chardso 

Not s 

• 

tated. 

2d. a 
week. 

• 


55 

140 



• 

• 

55 

and legal 
expenses. 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

55 



• 

• 

120 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

30 


Tlie Heritors have 
exclusive of the 

agreed t 
value of t 

3 pay 60/. 
l ie site. 

80 or 90 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

80 


25 N.S. 



50 

61 

• 

• 

10 

• 

71 

27 


50 N. S. 


• 

150 

• 

20 


• 

10 

• 

30 

60 


100 N. S. 

40 

Diocesan Society. 

• 

• 

215 

16 

10 

• 

18 

• 

44 

90 


30 

Diocesan Hoard 

• 

• 

61 

• 

• 

Not s 

itated. 

• 

• 

• 

26 



• 

; 

267 

• 

20 

• ‘ 

10 to 50 

• • 


150 

! 


• 

• 

250 

• 

• 

Not s 

tated. 

• 

•# ( 


60 

) 

• 

• • 

• 

269 

2 f 

annual 

allow- 

ance. 

• 

* 

30 # 

• 

55 

121 


10 N. S. 

10 

Diocesan Society. 



27 

10 to 12 



4 



35 


» 

25 

Diocesan Society 
(included.) 



180 

0 

• 



Not i 

itated. 



75 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 


To obtain Aid in 

At 

Descrip- 
tion of 

School. 


The erection of a school house Gloucester, 
and mistress's residence. Michael’s. 


Number of Trustees under 
several Heads. 


The erection of a school and liuabon . 
master's house. 


The erection of a school and mis- Yetholmc . . . .1 S. 1 and 5 Heritors or Propiietors. 

tress's house. 1 I I 1 I 


The erection of a school and South Shore . . . 
master’s house. 


N. 1 anf * Chapelwarden. 


Ditto 1 Llandudno. ... 


Rebuilding school and master’s Loundside . . . 
house. 


N. 31... 

N. 1 . . . . 


The erection of a school and Kriern, Pwllheli . N. 
master’s residence. 

Ditto. . Mynyddslwyn N. 

Crumlin. 


1 and Churchwardens. 


The erection of a school-house. . Llanliilleth, New- N. 

port. 

The erection of a school and Boylestone ... N. 

master’s house. 


3 .... . 


The erection of a master’s house St. Peter’s Chees- 1 N. 

hill, Winchester. J 


To purchase building for school Bristol (St. Si- N. 

and master’s house. |{ mon). f 

Providing fittings for the school Alberbury .... N. 


Five are appointed by deed. 


1 and Churchwardens. 


The erection of a school-house Ilonley N. 

and master’s residence. 

The erection of a sehool-houst. Ilormcad. Great . N. 
and mistrtss’s residence. 


5 j 5 | . . . . 

1 and 2 Churchwardens. 
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.. 


f £ 

Endowments in 

Existing Schools in 

jo « 

Extent of 

£ 

District. 


District not Endowed. 

2| 











■s * 


a 






.3 a 

P £ 


1 



2 3 S 

A ~ ; 



o 3 


3 

G 


6 


Site. 

Play-ground. 

flU . 

.2 _ ^ 

Name 

and Chai actor. 

o 

Name 

and Character. 

o ^ 

s 



*31= § 


%% 
g rf 


31 ° 

S * 

g2y 


• 

g-s 8 

0. 


aH 


3 H 

3 ^ * 






£ 


83 by 53 feet. 

300 sq. yards. 

3,000 



One British school 

• 

232 


10 feet round 

11,200 

A grammar 

20 

National school. . 

80 

570 


the building. 


school, with an 

to. 

Lady Harriett’s. . 

60 




endowment of 

29 

School at lthosy- 

100 





20/. per an. 


medio. 



1 of an acre. 

An extensive 

2,000 


• # 

V 

Parochial school 

. 

66 

meadow in 




at Y etholme ; 




Ihe neigh- 


» 


6ne at Kirk Y'et- 

• 



bourhood. 




holme 



704 sq. yards. 

416 sq. yards. 

700 

# # 

. 

Moss school . . . 

66 

84 




The present South 
Shore Girls’ school. 





1 rood. 

600 sq. yards. 

1,000 

• 

* 


• 

120 

1 rood 


2,226 

One at High 

158 

, . 


276 

18 perches. 



Green, con 

nected with 11. 








& F. S., enjoy- 
ing interest of 
500/. 


• 



1 rood. 

1 rood. 

700 



• 


157 



Edern. 






750 sq. yards. 

101 by 42 feet. 

3,200 

• 


• 

One at Court-y- 
bella. 

350 

94 

2,500 sq. feet. 

2,000 sq. feet. 

1,200 



One small school- 

40 

100 






• room - 



2 roods 

£ of an acre. 

400 


, 

Taught daily in 

50 

100 

28 perches 

• 




two cottages. 

One Sunday and 

30 







dfcily school (dis- 




• 

900 



senting). 

One Sunday (dis- 
senting). 

The central s<jhool 


133 





the onl^ one. 








# 



1 (14 by 27 feet. 

1 


2,153 

# 

. 

A Wesleyan Sun- 

100 

168 


# 


day si^iool. 

• 


t 

411 sq. yards. 

• 


1,600 

A charitable 
fund of 6/. 

8 

One, having the 
foregoing fund. 

50 

110 


• 


13s. 4d. for 













1 rood. 

\ of a rood. 

6,000 ^ 

. 

. 

None but Sunday 

. 

536 



schools. 



80 feet square 

* Residue of 

816 


. 

One Sunday school 

no 

100 

site. 

1 



One weekly school 

35 



• 

1 9 



and one or two 
small schools. 





( Continued on pages 418 , 419 .) 
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■Statistics of Applications for Aid 



ToUl Estimated Expense of School Building. 


Gloucester, St. 
Michael’s. 


« If I " I » I 

Law expenses, 10/. ; Architect, 25/. 


130 - . I . | 5 1 

Law ami other expenses, 5/. 


South Shore . 


145 314 128 10 


Llandudno • 


. | . I 95 

Law expenses, 10/. 


80 445 130 


Loundside . • • Tenders, 597/. 14*. 6</. j Architect’s commission, 5 per cent. 


Edern, Pw llheli . 30 192 20 


Mynyddslwyn 

Crumlin. 


Law expenses, SI. 


Law expenses, 4/. 10*. 


40 290 90 


89 355 28 


U anhilleth, New- 
port. 


187 20 I . I 

Boundary walls, 31/. 


Bovlestone ... ICO 255 I 20 | . | 10 | 

Law expenses, 30/. ; Architect, 13/. 


85 573 200 


St. Peter’* Chees- 110 
hill, Winchester. 


20 I . I 13 
Law expenses, 14/. 10*. 


213 370 142 


Bristol (St. Si- 
mon. 

Alberbury . . . 


300 Together with master’s house. 
Law expenses 10/.; Fittings, 55/. 

262 | . | . | 5 I 

Stamp of conveyance, 1/. 10*. 


. 365 237 


125 1,100 


Hormead, Great 


275 I . | ' 35 

Site and law expenses, 45/. 


135 »490 145 
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Estimated Income of School. 


N. S. 

I 20 

I Diocesan Hoard. 


33 80 

. 250 


75 N. S. 1 GO 20 

Legal e\- value # mate- 

penses . . } of site. rials. 
Architect • . .13 

* £33 

35 N. S. 


5s. 15 

weekly. N. S. 


2 5 

other 


50 

10 


40 


100 

15 

Ser- 

mon. 

5 


30 

0 

50 

• 

38 

. 

. 

• 

30 


G8 


50 90 

G8 25 


It is expected that children’s payments will 400 
be sufficient in course of time. I 


CO N. S. 


85 


418 


Statistics of Applications for Aid 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 



Stoke* Mandeville 


Burnton .... 
Sancreed .... 


Whiteshill . . 


Macclesfield, Old 
Church. 


llilston, St. Mary 


Dunliam . . . . 

Llarrgelynin, Ar- 
thog. 


£ £ £ £ 
190 | 4 14 

Law expenses, 6/ 


Boundary wall found to be in very bad condition. 
Expense of proposed alteration, 104/. I 


For inclosing by wall and iron palisade the school-rooms, 
buildings, and residences, 25/. 


An addition of 10/. requested. 


Woolton, Little . A small addition on account of teacher’s residence. 
, Brahourne ... . 1 . I . I . I . I . 


Farnworth, near 
Warrington. 

Midsomer Norton i 


Dore, near bhef- 
| field. 

Sedgeberrow . . 


Portsmouth, in- 
fant school. 

Shuttles orth . . 


Promoters request 10/. additional for school-house. 


Repairs’ fittings, and furniture, 30/. 


Audenshaw, Mane 
Chester. 


Bidford, Warwick- 
shire. 


780 

School- 
house & 
master’s 
house. 


Conveyance, 15/. 


Oldham .... Estimated cost, 637/. 


Stretford .... 

Guiseley, near 
Leeds. 


Amount Subscribed by 
vate Parties. 
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by any 
naming 

‘Sale of J 
r from j 
opertv. | 

Amount derived from other 
Sources. 



Estimated Income of School. 


o 

4) 

O 

Amount Contributed 
Society' or Societies, 
them. 

Amount derived from 
old Schoolhouse, <_ 
Sale of Parochial Pr 

Deficiency of Funds 
Erection of School 
ings. 

Annual Subscriptions 
and Donations. 

Annual Collection. 

Endowments. 

School Fees. 

Other Sources. 

Total. 

Decision of Commi 
Council 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

X- 

' £ 

X- 

X 

£ 

£ 

£ 

24 

Ihiek’s Archi- 



1 32 

15 

subscribed by parishioners 
and Christ’s Hospital. 

15 

45 

iliiu-onal Hoard. 














120 






. 

51 




234 15 







51 








4 



5 

50 N. S. 



34 


# 


• 


# 

34 



* 








25 



. 






• 


40 

• * 










10 



















* 

1 

' 

35 



• 








10 








» 



20 




• 







20 




* 






* 

40 

150 N. S. 



500 






l 

70 

Further grant. 













• 

160 






1 * 

30 


. 


* 

| 




• 



25 

200 N. S. 


125 * 

cost of 
site. 

1 52G 

I 

i 

12 



CO 

• 

• 

0 


400 

40 N. S. 

20 


• 

j C3 9 

* 



* 


. 

50 

Diocesan Society. 





















272 

** * 

• 












. 


. 



• 



100 

:o n. s. 

• 

IT. 

• 


320 




Might 
l>e 30Z. 
after Is 
or 2nd 
year. 

t 

2 

I 

K 

100 



Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 


Number of Trustees under 
several Heads. 


To obtain Aid in 


The erection of a school, with Mnnden, (>reat 
master's house. 


c <8 fcJS 

4> 2 «Li 

o £",5? 


Rebuilding school-house .... Kirk Langley . . I N. I 3 


The erection of a school li#use . 1 Alloa 


S. 6 manufacturers and tradesmen 


The erection of a school, with Thornton Steward N. • Not y et determined, 

mistress’s liouse. 

I 

Ditto Mnpton Mojno . J'ndowed • Trust vested in o prrsons. 

< ’ School. I I 1 I I 


The erection of a school, with Dow gill, in Dent . N. G | . , | 

master’s house I 


The erection of a school-house . Block rod, Bolton- 
le-Moors. 


Ditto North Iluish . . N. 


The erection of a school house, Barnley Moor . . N. 

w ith master’s residence. 


Seven (not described). 


Kingston and N. 

Thruxton. 



The erection of s ji master’s house . Habergham Daves N. 


TIip erection of a stnool house, Cuckfieldf and N. 

with master’s residence. Balcombe. 


12, to whom the land was on- j , 
gin.illv conveyed. i 


The erection of a school house . Yeovil . . . . . | N. * 24 (not described). 


^ tto Heather .... N. 


1 and Churchwardens. 


shopkeepers. 
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IX tent of 

8 2 
£ 

Endowments in 
District. 

Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 

to be 
ool, at 

Silo. 

PI a y -ground. 

• 

Population of District 
>\hich Children w i 
semble. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children i 
Taught. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

2 a J 

-3 n V 

'J> £ £> 

D 

^ g 

S p ' 

Z3 P-t « 

1 of ,m .u re. 


400 



1 dame school. 

• 

75 

971 superlii ial 
led. 


1,000 

1 endowment of 
.»/. per annum. 

12 

* * 

* 

40 

\ a Scotch at re 

Residue of site. 

7,000 

2 chant y schon ,, 
supported v 

\oluntary coin 
tnbutiou^. 

1 10 

• 

• 

• 

401 

GO 1 »\ 50 foot 

A space three 
times i \tent 
o t site. 

300 

1 of 10/. aye ir. 


1 d ime school 

GO 

51 

18 pi n lit s. 


351 


• 



05 

1 

t, # 

% 

500 



2 flame schools. 

1 daily ditto. 


90 

74 feet. 

Two, 10 by 10 
\ ards each. 

3,000 

• 

1 gramm tr school 

• 

The grammar 

school ; G dame 
v hools. 


450 

50 feet square 

Residue of site. 

483 



4 dame schools ; 

1 school tor 1 ir 
mers’ children. 

50 

84 

1 100(1. 

• 

500 



2 dame schools. 

1 Sunday ditto. 

1 da>Jy ditto. 

65 

108 

• 

10 pm lie . 

Roys, 12 1 yds. ; 
Curls, L 10 yds. 

COO 



1 ‘'hmdav school at j 
Kingston. 

• 

• 

80 

to 

00 

135 

. . 



. . 


0 





3,200 

1 of l0/ # 

1 

• 

0 

Several dame 

schools. 

• 

272 

100 by 40 feet 

• 

Residue of site. 

7,500 

A small endow- 1 
ment. j 

24 

1 infant school. 

GO 

337 

872 sq. \anb 

Residue of site. 

480 

• | 

I 




80 


( Continued on pages 42 b, 12 7.) 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


MmuU‘11, til oat 


Kirk Langlev . 


Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 


hi 31 i:» ;> 10 

i 'furniture' I 

for master’s house. 

I^i\v expenses, Si. ; Architect, 61. Ga. 


.§ I tfi r 


Thornton Steward 


Aichiteet . . 

Boundary -wall • 

NS ater closets 
Levelling . 

Extra Masons’ work 
Foundation plate 
Inspector ot works . 
Annual feu dut\ ol 10/. 

I I ' I 


£ s . d . 
27 1G 0 
114 1G 0 
15 It) 0 
10 0 0 
2.3 is 0 
2 12 G 
5 0 0 
200 0 0 


1,107 ! 3GS 


Shipton Mon ne 


Liu expense-, 3/. 


Cow ^ill, in Dent . . I * 210 

Law expenses, Kc., 25/. 


lilockrod, Bolt on- 
le- Moors. 


700 50 | .1 

and i Law exp^n^es, lo/. 


4 50 I 15 

I.aw expenses, 11/. 


07 40 
in dud 
m </ sit* 


Barnley Moor . . 30 * 135 . ' 

Law expenses, 10/. ; leading, 12/. 


10 50 

ofhc *s 


243 157 


Kingston 

Thruxton. 


Ilahergliam Ea^s , 


Estimated cost,2S8/. 


Cuckfield and Estimated cost, 415/. The arrangement of desks, Ke., re- 
Balcomhe. commended by Committee* of Council, if adopted, will 

cost 48/. 10s. 


The whole, 820/. 
I .aw expenses, 10/. 


lleatlier . . ■ 


9 10 I . I 20 
Law’ expenses, 5/. 



200 124 
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a S 

•So 

sale of 
or from 
ropertv . 

£i 

© 

-=2 


Estimated Income of School. 


Decision of Committee of 
Council. 

Amount Contnbuted 
Society or Societies, 
them.’ 

Amount derived from 
old School house. 
Sale of Parochial Pi 

Amount derived from 
Sources. 

Deficiency of Funds 
Erection of School 
ings. 

Annual Subscrip- 
tions and Dona- 
tions. 

Annual Colli c ion. 

c 

a* 

a 

o 

d 

W 

£ 

1 

Other Sources. 

IS 

H 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

30 N. S. 

20 

Diocesan Board. 


18 

carting 
of mate- 
rials. 

103 15 




10 



CO 

20 N S. 

• 

• 

42 10 

Expecte 

mnste 

d to b 
r and n 

e Ruffle 
ilstrc'-s 

•lent for 

support of 

40 

200 

Fen duty of 10/. 



539 

40 

10 

20 

20 

• 


DO 

300 

N. s. 

• 

. 

120 

Not ape 

cified. 



. 

1 • 

54 



• 

88 

14 

* 

5 

6 

r, 3i 

BequeUt 
of \[ r . 

Now ell. 

60 

C3 N. s. 

• 


180 

3 

1 10 

• 

. n 

1 

• 

16 10 

70 




495 

• 

10 

10 

5 

1 

1 50 

I 


75 

450 



• 

57 

10/. has 
t( ed to 
m litre.' 

been gi 
\v ards s 
s’s sala 

laran 
ehool- 
r\ . 

12 

a year. 


. 

42 

25 N. S. 

• 

• 

96 



* 

3 d a- 
week. 

» 



70 

■ 



123 

18 to 20 
per 

innum. 






90 

• 


i 

• 

170 



• 


• m 


50 

50 

Chichester 
Diocesan Asso- 
ciation 


* 

200 

1 

! 

25 1 

* 10 

28 8 

12 

0 

7 

’ 160 


• 

| 

350 

(’0 or 70 

• 

• 

80 


• 

250 

* l.i 

Deanery Boa-d. 


1 

1 

lo 

« 

1 

I 

i 

15 

• 


40 



Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Objutot Vpplu ition. 


Numlier of I'riist* es undi r 
t»e\eral I It ids 


l’o obtain \ul in 


l’he trection of i m hool an«l link lord 
m ester’s house. 


• • • 


The erection of i school house . I ittle Nau^hton . N 


5 or 6 t^not described ) 


lhtto Ylton, Pmcras . IN. 


1 he < ret t ion of i school, a\ it h I lamhwldlad . .1 N 
niasK r s houst 

I 

file erection of i si hool house . w t debt ! V 


riie erection of a si hool, with IN nn ink .... V ill and lhb rs ot the pi* 

master s h juse rish. I 


I he trection of a s< hool housi . Bnllin 'ton Cross . \ 


Hroadhinton . . I Indowtd 
st hool 


The erection of schools with Bishop s(k»\e 
mvstt r s house. 


Thq, erection of a school uml I itth hampton 
ma«£t< r s house 


N 1 and ( l»irchwdrjU ns I 


Swingfield . . . N. 1 uid ( hurchw ird< ns. 


Ihttc Otley . 
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i a 

Kndowmenfs in 

Ivvist iny S<4iools 

in 

a I 

lAiont o l 


1 hstrict. 


District not Endowed. 

to 

lool, 










•2 f. 


a 

1 

a 

2 'A 9, 



Q 2 

z-a 

o ^ 


D 

45 


r3 

2c” 

J3 £ 

Site. 

Play-ground. 

c'-> 

Name 

and Character. 

° *j 

Name 

and Character. j 

O j 

s- U 



JSi-2 

g.~ § 


1 = 
IP 


r tc 

6 J 

3 t" 1 

Ife - 

S 2 * 

3 P'S 


' 



A 


'A 

/, 

00 l»\ 80 feet. 

2500 sup. feet. 

0,000 



National schools . 

240 

175 






bovs. 






| 


240 








girls. 







U. and F. school . 

144 








boys. 








144 







Wesleyan i n faivt do. 

girls. 







120 


1 rotxl. 


520 



1 in cottage, 

I *lame school, 


96 




" 


i Sunday ditto, 

1 ditto (dissenting) 



]-20th of an 

Residue of 

7,259 

. . 


. . 


100 

aero. 

site. 







] acre. 

Residue of 

site. 

1,850 




• 

208 

6$ rood'. 

Residue of 

600 

Fifty shillings. 


1 Sunday school. 


75 

site. 




• 




25 poles. 

Residue of 

o 

o 

o 

An annual sala- 


5 small schools. 

150 

188 

site. 


r\ of 34/. 4s. dpi. 
for school- 









master. 

i 

• 




Waste adjoin- 
ing t ho school 

070 

1 of 20f. upon a 
farm at Quid- 



• . 

125 



• 

hampton. 

i 




82 l»y S3 foot. 

Very little. 

2,900 

. . 


1 damn school, $ 

. 

241 





of a mile from 
site. 




38 poles. 

Boss, 1,336 ft. 

1,800 

, . 

I 

3 infant schools, 

. 

196 

< i iris, 1,132 ft. 




kept by females 
at their own re- 





# 




sidences. 



100 foot square. 

Residue of 

site. 

2,373 

2 of 1//. 16s. 2d. 
in the hands 

* 

• 

1 infant school. 

63 

133 . 



• 

of trustees. 





1 aero. 

J- an aero. 

1,000 



Small Sunday 


150 




schools ; *2 or 3 








dame schools. 



2123 mj. yards 

1,040 square 

3,445 

1 for grammar 


Otley Infant School 

80. 

268 

yards. 


only, 26/^6s. Srf. 


Church Sunday do. 

300 






Wesleyan do. do. 

200 







Ditto day do. 

200 


• 





Independent Sun- 
day school . . . 

100 







K ilhamite’s do. 

. 50 







Ranter’s do. 

. 50 






1 

Plymouth ) , 

Brethren J uo * 

on 


# 

, 




• 






1 

A school support-"! 
ed by chief mill- J 
owner under f 

► 150 





• 

1 

Factory Act . . J 




(Continued on pages 430, 431.) 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 


Number of Trustees under 
several Heads. 


To obtain Aid in 


The erection of a school and Hide ford 
master's house. 


1 J! 1 1 4 ! 
i § ! i 

ft- 1 Elm K £ 


*• i . . 


The erection of a school-house . Little Staughton . N- 


5 or 6 (not described ) . 


Ditto Alton, Pancras . 


The erection of a school, with Llamhvddlad 
master’s house. 

The erection of a school-house . . v oaleby . . . 


The erection of a school, av ith Penicuik .... 
master’s house. 


1 1 and Klders of the pa- 
rish. I 


Ditto Hroadhinton . . j Endowed 

| school. 


The erection of a school-house . Hollingtou Cross . N. 


The erection of schools, with Hishop’s Cleeve . 
master’s house. 


Tha. erection of a school and Littlehampton 
m«fter’s house. 


N. 1 an< i Dl«urchwarjlens. 


Ditto I Swingfield 


N. 1 and Churchwardens 


^ 4 . 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1844-45 
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Extent of 

Population of District from 
which Children will as- 
semble. 

Endowments in 
District. 

Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 

to t>e 
hool, at 

Site. 

Play-ground. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Name 

and Character. 

a 

1 

0 *z 

It 

s .a 

5 « 

2 e 

6 0 J 

wa g, 

g £ K 

9 » 

4 


• 

, 


£ 

90 by 80 feet. 

• 

2500 sup. feot. 

6,000 

• 


National schools . 

15. and F. school . 

Wesleyan infarct do. 

210 

boys. 

240 

girls. 

144 

boys. 

144 

girls. 

120 

175 

1 rood. 


520 

• 

• 

1 in cottage, 

1 tflame school, 

1 Sunday ditto, 

1 ditto (dissenting) 


96 

l-20th of an 
am*. 

Residue of 
site. 

7,250 




* 

100 

1 aero. 

Residue of 
site. 

1,850 




• 

208 

6$ roods. 

Residue of 
site. 

GOO 

Fifty shillings. 


1 Sunday school. 

• 

* 

75 

23 poles. 

Residue of 
site. 

' 

2,000 

An annual sala- 
ry of iJ4/. 4s.41</. 
for school- 

master. 


5 small schools. 

• 

150 

188 

82 by 8.1 feot. 

Wasto adjoin- 
ing the school 1 

1 

Very little. 

G70 

• 

2,000 

1 of 201. upon 
farm at Quid- 
hampton. 


1 dame school, i 
of a mile from 
site. 

* * 

125 

241 

38 polos. 

Bovs, 1 ,336 ft. 
Girls, 1,132 ft. 

• 

1,800 

• * 

1 . 

3 infant schools, 
kept by females 
at their own re- 
sidences. 

• 

196 

100 foot square. 

Residuo of 
site. 

2,373 

• 

2 of 17 /. 16s. 2d. 
in the hands 
of trustees. 


» 

1 infant school. 

65 

133 • 

1 acre. 

i an acre. 

1,000 

• • 

• 

Small Sunday 

schools; *2 or 3 
dame schooj^. 

• 

150 

2123 sq. yards 

• 

# 

1,040 square 
yards. 

• 

3,445 

1 for grammar 
only, 26/^6 s. 8d. 

• 


Otley Infant School 
Church Sunday do 
Wesleyan do. do 
Ditto day do 
Independent Sun 
day school . . 
Kifhamite’s do. 
Ranter’s do. 

I"- 

A school support-' 
ed by chief mill- 
owner under 

Factory Act . . 

l 80 
. 300 
. 200 
. 200 

. 100 
. 50 

. 50 

. 20 

| 150 

268 


( Continued on pages 430 , 431 .) 
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Statistics of Apjihcation&J'u’r Aid 


Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 


£ I £ ^ I ^ ^ 

I 282 I . I 40 I 

Law expenses, 10/. vails and, 

S^irvej or and clerk of works, 30/. railing. ) 


Little Staughton . 


Alton, Paneras . 



Llamhyddlad . . Building and fences, 367/. 

I Law expenses, 10/. 


. 138 i . . 28 

and 1 1 vail, i 

fittings. I | I 

Lav expenses, 51. ; architect, 5/. 1 

78 School-house and resi 300 
and dence. , 

fences. . , | 


Bro*dhint#i . . I 


Architect, 30/. 


Boll ington Cross . 


Lav expenses 


Bishop’s Cleeve . 


Littlehampton . | 23 175 32 • | 42 22 | 

i I I vails, architect 

i Law expenses, o/. ; plans, 10/. j*ddi- t 

I I tionnl. 

. . . 


Otley 1 150 


505 I . I . I 70 1 24 107 

Lav expense^, 2^-.'. ; architect, 40/. out- 
S I i olhces. 



« 



Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 


Number of Trustees under 
several Heads. 


To obtain Aid in 


The erection of a school house . Natferton , 


1 \ 

a. S'ih 


Ditto . . Evenlode 


Langton Matravers N. 


1 Churchwardens and Overseers 


Rebuilding school-house .... Norham « 


The erection of a school-house . Langtoft 


The erection of a school, with Trowbridge 
masters house. , 


The Rector and Churchwardens. 


Ditto Rurnley St. lV- 

ter’s. 


Ditto I Slinford . 


N • Rector and Churchwardens. 


The erection of a school-house . . Halstead • . . . 


The erection of a master’s house Seammonden . . 


The erection of mistress’s (2) Ham , 
residence. % 


The Incumbent, Chapelwarden, 
and Acting Overseer. 

Minister and Churchwardens. 


The erection of a school-house, Cambridge Union 
with residence. Road. 


4 . . 1 . . • 


Endowed 

School. 


. 6 (not described). 
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J* 

Endowments in j 

Existing Schools 

in 

5 

ivxient 01 | 

Districts. 


District not Endowed. 

2 O 

J o 



1 * 

.a a 

q e 


fi 

2 


g 1 

\H 

a „ « 

2 c i 






1 i; 

a % 

Site. 

Play-ground. 

<w £ 

fig . 

oO £ 

2 A 8 

e«s s | 

Name 

and Character. 

A 

o 

o J 

Jt c 

Name 

and Character. 

2 I- 

° .J 

^ £ <£ 

h>ri 3 




in 

1 

u 

S 2 x 



£ 


'A 

I 

A 

A 

1)2 by 51 feet. 

Residue of site. 

1,400 

1 of 51. for a 


1 endowed (5/.) 

2 

183 ’ 


day school. 


1 day school. 

30 





1 Wesleyan Sun- 

100 







da*. 



1G0 yards. 


325 




’ 

56 

G2 by 30 feet. 

None required 

762 



• V 

1, to be merged. 

50 

133 





into proposed 

or 





• 

school. • 

GO 





• 


4 or 5 dame 
schools. 



170 by 53 feet. 

1,210 square 

1,000 

20 acres of land, 


A hired room for 

92 

242 

yards. 

let at 38/., with 
house and gar- 
den. 


girls, supported 
by vicar. 








Nearly 1 rood. 


700 

# 

# 

1 small Sunday 

I 

106 






school. 

| 

1 03 by 03 feet 

Residue site. 

12,000 

1 of 30/. per an- 

30 

1 British 

500 

726 



nura. 


Several Sqjulay, 
of various de- 
nominations. 

1 Boys’ daily . . 

80 







• 

1 Girls’ daily . . 

100 


30 by 20 yds. 

24 by 0* yds. 

2,000 





299 

80 by 30 yds. 

40 by 22 yds. 

800 


. 


1 

1 . 

96 


• 

» 




I 

j 


20 rods. 

80 rods on 

L 6,000 

A grammar 

13 

One National . . 

i 

' 80 

550 


hire. 

school for 40 



i hoys 


• 


children; 20/. 



1 80 





per annum. 


• 

1 girls 







One British. 



• 





One infant. 



144 sq. yards. 

t • 

972 



*• 

• 

82 



1,300 



• 

’ * 

• 

260 






• 



, . 

Residue of 

2,500 



A small Roman 


155 

• 

site. 

• 




Catholic school. 


274 sq. yards. # 

160 sq. yards. 

10,628 

Slaithwaite N. 


One National 

808 

132 



S., 7/. 10*-. a- 


school. 






year. Old Free 


Several Sunday 





• 

School, 42/. Is. 


schools in cot- 





• 

a- year. 


< tag os. 

1 



( Continued on pages 434 , 433 .) 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 




Total Estimated Expense of School Building, 


t 

At 

«S 

i/5 

School-room. 

Fittings. 

| 

f 

« 

i 

i 

c 

& 

c 

.5 

1 

3 

l 

V 

1 

Total Estimated 
Expense. 

Amount Subscribed b 
vate Parties. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

NafFerton , . . 

20 

given. 

205 

Law e 

xpenses, 

10 

10/. 

25 

extra 
thick- 
ness of 
walls. 


270 

105 

includ- 
ing site. 

Evenlode .... 

• 

95 

Law 

expeniei 

23 
i, 7/. 

• 

15 

hauling 

•tones. 

142 

67 

Langton Matxaver* 

10 

251 

Law ex 

20 

pensei, 

SI. 

• 

286 

150 

Norham .... 

• 

240 

Sto 

40 

ves,16/. ; 

architect 

. 

,20/. 



316 

55 

Langtoft .... 

25 

120 

Law ex 

penses, 

10 

icc., 15/. 

• 


170 

80 

Trowbridge , . . 

700 

1,450 

150 

Architec 

t, 50*/. ; 1 

aw expen 

ses, 30/. 

*320 

2,700 

610 

Burnley St. Pe- 
ter's 

227 

400 

• 

Expen* 

65 

e*, 10/. 

• 

220 

922 

350 

Slinford . • 

School 

and mast 
Law e\pe 

er’s houa 
nses, I0i 

e, 300/. 

I 

1 50 

I and oifL 
1 build- 


15 

fittings. 

375 

o s -> 

Halstaed . . . . 

30 

546 

, 10 
Sundrie 

1 

1 

4, 10/. ; If 

l 30 
tw ex pen 1 

'le^O/. 

i 


726 

460 

Scammonden . . 

Ilstimat 

ed cost, ] 

30 /. 

. 

. 


. 

. 

10 

♦ 

Ham 

• 

• 

• 


20 


350 

370 

2<0 

Cambridge U nion 
Hoad. 

Site am 
Si 

il build in 
un dries, 1 

X* 210/. 
58/. 

380 

school- 

house. 

27 

walls. 

• 

51 

mistress’ 

apart- 

ments. 

728 

less old 
mate- 
rials, 
15/. 

100 

Slaithwaite . • . 

35 

ground. 

984 116 

and out- 

master'* build- 
house. ings,&c. 

' 

17 

' 

103 

fittings, 

furni- 

ture,&c. 

6>5 

150 
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Amount Contributed by any 
Society or Societies, naming 
them/ 

Amount derived from Sale of 
old School-house, or from 
Sale of Parochial Property. 

Amount derived from other 
Sources. 

Deficiency of Funds for the 
Erection of School Build- 
ings. 

Annual Subscriptions 
and Donations. 

Efltim 

a 

0 

U 

(V 

% 

1 
a 

< 

atcd In 

j 

o 

-T3 

fi 

W 

come of S 

| 

1 

1 

•drool. 

i 

£ 

u 

J£ 

5 

Total. 

Decision of Committee of 1 
Council. 1 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 




' 

155 

25 



25 


50 

92 * 


* 


• 

75 


Not 8 

tated. 



• 

28 



■ 


140 

4 

. 


• 

2 <f. R- 
weeh. 


• 

70 


50 N. S. 

20 

Durham Dio- 
cesan. 


• 

181 

. 

• 

38 

for 

mas 

ter. 

20 

12 

for 

mis- 

tress 

70 

121 


25 N. S. 


• 

05 

15 

• 

• 

20 

• 

• 

53 


500 N. S. 

• 

• 

1,790 

About 

annu 

greg 

1 

100/., includin 
al subscripts 
rtional Dissent 

g endow r 
ns, and ( 
ers. 

nent, 

*>&* 

100 

72G 


150 N. S. 

• 


422 

Not particular 

! 

• 

zed. 


• | 

. 

299 


30 

Chichester 
Diocesan Board 
(included). 

• 

• 

93 

* 

30 

. 

• 


• 

47 

80 


• 

* 

1 

• 

• 

2GG 

** 90 

. 

. 

; 75 


1G5 

2GG , 


50 N. S. 

10 

site. 

•• 

70 

• 



20 

• 

1 

35 


30 N. S. 

1 

' 

120 

105 

# 

. 


32* 

• 

% 1 150 
^dividend 
on 

101/. 3f. 

100 


250 N. S. 

150 

# Cambridge 
Board. 

» ■ • 

• 

44G 




22 10 



100 


• 

328 

acctfmu 
lated 
rents & 
profits. 


478 

t 

• 



42 

i 

102 

1 

1 

# 

144 

132 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 




Descrip- 

* 


tion of 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

School. 

The erection of a school house, 
with residence. 

Whitechapel, St. 
Mar) . 

N. 

The erection of a school house. . 

Darlington . . . 

N. 

Purchasing building, to be con- 
aerted into a school-house. 

Middleton. . . . 

N. 

The erection of a school house. . 

Itecsbv 

N. 

The erection of schools, with 
master's house. 

HI id worth. . . . 

I 

N. 

The erection of a school, with 
master's house. 

Ilelsby 

N. 

The erection of a school -house, 
with residence. 

Llandoverj . . . 

N. 

Ditto 

Meltham .... 

Endowed 

School. 

Ditto 

Kirkheaton . . . 

N. 

Endowed 

School. 

The erection oHjfechool house. . 

Hindolveston . . 

N. 

The erection of a school . with 
master’s house. 

Smallwood. . - . 

N. 

Ditto 

• 

Northampton . . 

B. 

» 




Numlier of Trustees under 
several Heads. 



Hector, Churchwardens, and 
Overseers. 


Minister and Chapel wardens. 


I 


' 1 


Vicar and Cliurch wardens, and 
some of the largest landed 
proprietors. 

I 

3 2 Churchwardens of Frod- 
sham. 


Vicar, Major, and Church war* J 
dens. 



21 Gentlemen a 
of the Town, 


i 


Tradesmen 
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Extent of 

If 

Endowments in 
District. 

Existing Schotfls in 
District not Endowed. 

S 1 


Site. 

Play-ground. 

% 

• 

.2 * 

Qg 

*52 

-2 

Jo 

III 

Ci 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
taught. 

| 


75 by 35 feet. 

12 by 73 feet. 

6,000 


* 



302 


57 by 42 feet. 

Residue of 
site. 

11,050* 

One of 18/. per 
annum, for 
poor children 
connected with 
parish church. • 

• 

• 

. 

Parish Church N. 
S. 

B. and F.^chool . 

Methodist school 

Two infant . . 
(not connected 
with Church). 

4G8 

190 

bo\s 

190 

girls 

340 

305 


1G by 14 yils. 

Residue of 
site. 

2,300 



A preparatory 
school at gram- 
mar school. 

A school attached 
to chapel of Lady 
Huntingdon’s 
connexion. 

140 

135 


150 sq. yards. 

* * 

1G0 

* • 

* 

A sort of dame 
school, at M. a- 
week. 

• A 

few 

chil- 

dren 

5 


1 an acre. 

Residue of 
site. 

1,184 

* - 

• • 

A room under the 
Wesleyan Chapel. 

* 

352 


1 of an acre. 


950 

% 



One small day. 
One small Sunday. 

• 

133 


108 by G6 feet. 


4,000 


• 

Girls* National 
school. 

One infant school. 

200 

379 


22 by 9£ yds. 

A small jalot 
of ground. 

3,262 



One Baptists’ . . 
A fewdarae schools 

• 

35 

180 


1500 sq,*yds. 

i of an acie. 

10,000 

21/. 15s. for . . 

10 

At present used as 
Sunday school. 

100 

337 


GO rods. 

Rd^due of 
site. 

838 


• 

• 

• 

150 


800 sup. yds. 

530 sup. yds. 

C2G 

# ' 

• 

• * 

• 

114 


• 

• 

• | 

f Upwards of t 
an acre. 

22,000 

• 

• 

Endowed school s 
in the town 
provide educa- 
tion for about. 

100 

Sunday schools. . 
Dav schools . . . 
(Slat. Central). 

Infant 

Parochial « . . . 
Old Lancasterian . 

3166 

314 

348 

309 

220 

850 


( Continued on pages 438, 139.) 
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Stqtutics of. Applications for Aid 


Total Estimated Expense of School Building, 


£ \ £ \ £ \ £ 

Whitecliapel, St. 400 I 98 j I 100 I 

Mary. Extras, 65/ , law expenseg, 20/ 


Darlington 


00 470 . 50 

and and 

I offices I furni- 

Law expenses, 30/. ture. 


Middleton . . . I Estimated cost, 221/. 


Beesbs . *. , . , Estimated cost, C5/. 


Blid worth . . . , 75 COO 1 50 


Extras 15/ , law expenses, 30/ 


TOO 1,000 249 I 


Law expenses, 10/ 


20 442 250 


Llandovery . • • Estimated cost, 600/ 


Meltham .... Estimated cost, 303/ 15s. | 


Kirkheaton ... . ' 561 J 30 | . 120 

| \rchitect, 30/ ; law expenses, 10/. and 

privies 

Hwdolveston^. Given 268 . . 


211 962 277 


Smallwood ... . 325 . . i 23 

1 and i wall. 

| fittings. I I I 

i Law expenses, 5/. ; sundries, 5/. 


157 517 227 


Northampton . . 


950 | 1 . 50 

Law expenses, 50/. 


300 I J ,400 I GOO 
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£ 


So N S 
(im hided) 
30 

Durham 

Diocesan 

(included), 


20 N. S. 


40 

Nottingham 
\rihidittonal 
Societj . 

20 N. S. 


35 N. S. 


90 N. S. 


II. 


Amount derived from Sale of 
old Schoolhouse, or irom 
Sole of Parochial Propertj . 

Amount derived from other 
Sources., 

Deficiency of funds for the 
Erection of School Build- 
ings. 

Estimated Income of School. 

Decision of Committee of 
Council. 

2 . 
© 1 

jI 

I 

1 

3 "3 1 
3 C 

a * 

-*• | 

Annual Collection. 

Endowments. 

A> 

* 1 
I 

1 

Other tunnies. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. 

. 

500 

20 1 

20 

m 

45 

25 


302 







houses of 






1 



master 










and 





• 




mistress 



. 


370 

35 i 

10 

\ 

80 


125 j 

370 




church 










col- 










lectiont 









t 









• 




• 





• 









181 

It is Iioj 

led school will 

support 

tself. 

* 

135 


. 

15 

t • 

Not stated. 



1 

*15 








0 





450 

1 

j 25 

20 

* * 

* 25 

5 


265 






( 

1 collection 









at school 






1 



j festival. 




i * 


30 


1 . 

| 

| 20 


50 

80 


• 

340 

60 

1 

' 

i 

1 

20. 

t 

• 

1 9) 

220 

1 

l. . 

1 

no io 

Expecte 

« 1 

d to support itself. 

i 



1 90 

• 

*. 

1 

. 

I 

| 21 15 

1 . 

4a 


66 15 

1 

! 337 



| 1G3 

1 20 

1 

1 

• 

10 

. 4 

1 

i 30 

l 75 






| 


• 

1 


. 

t 

200 


1 


2 d. 3^1. 


1 

! 100 





1 


and 4d. a- 

t 

1 







week, and 

1 


I 






7s. 6 d. and 



1 






10s. a 


i 


• 

• 





quarter 



1 

j 350 

. 

550 

100 


. 

60 


1G< 

| 550 

' sale of 







1 


1 

school- 








1 

1 

house 









1 

j 



* 

• 




* 






* Walls only 9 inches. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 


Number of Trustees under 
several Hoads. 


To obtain Aid in 


.1 * i 

* 1 aj . I 

° i | p t * 

fc £ | |§ I -S. 

I g 1 .|s 1 1 

O O fe 53 few 


The erection of a school, with Isle of Man, St. Parochial The Vicar and G Wardens for 
master’s house. John’s. School. Kirk German. 

I 

The erection of a school house. . Coombe Bissett . N. 3 I and 2 Churchwardens, i . 


The erection of a master’s house. Unswbrth . . . . I N. 9, as the school deed. . 


The erection of a school house. . Llanrwst .... B. 


Ditto . . Bicker. 


Vicar and Churchwardens. 


The erection of 1 a school, with Thorpe, Chertsey, 
master’s house. 


a l . • i • • 


Ditto f . Ulneswalton. 


The erection of a school and two Painswick . . . 
residences. 


The Vicar, Churchwardens, 
and Overseers. 


The erection of a school-house. . Great Chart . 


The Rector, Owner of Cod- | 
inton Park, and Hector’s i 
Churchwardens. 


The erection of a school and re- j Wymeswold . 

sidence. i 


Kingsl.md, . 


I I I I I I 

Rector and Churchwardens. 


Ditto I Goole. 


The erection of a school-house. . Flamborough 


W 
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Endowments in 
District, 


Existing School* in 
Districts not Endowed 


Site. Play-ground. 


Name 

and Character. 


Name 

and Character. 


GO hy 30 feet. Common ad- 
joining 

1652 sq. yds. Not required. 


1 , 500 Salary attached 1 
to St. John’s 
school. 


Cronk y-Vraney . 90 


5, GOO 10/ per annum, 
from farm at 
Tailswoth 


1 rood | Residue of site, 
j 2b perches 


Two dame schools. 


Residue of site 


850 2*. to master 

bl. to mistress 


40 rods. 150 vards 


On dame school . 


' A triangle of Residue of site. 

I 73 feet in 
j front, and 
58 bv 634 ft. 

I -4 an acre. 2000 bv 1500 

square le< t i 


GO perches 


48/ 15s. per an- } 26 


Endow ed school . 26 | oqq 

One H. and F. . . 107 , 

and two others in 1 

temporary ac- 
commodation 

A school held in a . 124 

room. 

A National school 
at XJethersden 


I G30 sq yards. 500 sq y ards. 


145 by 64 feet. 3;eSch33bf 
| 64 leet. 

' <37 yards. Residue of site. 


j At Wymeswold | 
I an endowment 
for 10 boys 


One infant school, 

Sunday schools. 

Andonedayscllbol 
at Willoughby, | 

One free scliotfl for , 15 
supported by en- 
dowment. 

Two small dame 
schools 

One Sunday school. 

Two temporary 1 200 
Church sc i tools. 

Principal school 
held m vestry . 

Four dame 
schools taught m 
cottages. 


( Continued on pages 442, 443.) 
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Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 

Amount Subscribed by Pn 
\ate Parties. 

WS 

1 

o 

0 

1 

1 

i 

c 

Books and Apparatus. 

t 

c 

<v 

U* 

4 

bS 

a 

% 

3 

Master's House. 

Total Estimated 
Expense 


£ 

Jb* 

A “■ 

£ 

£ 

A, 

£ 

£ 

* 

Islo'of Man, St 

Estimated cost, 196/ 

. 



• 

, 

100 

Tolm s. 










Cooml>e Bissett • 


303 

. 

20 




3’8 

# 


1 aw expenses, 0/ 

furin 










ture for 










school 










mistress 






I*nswortli • • • . 


r 

1 


23 


j 180 

213 

80 | 


Law ex 

>enses, 8/ , extras 

, 20/. 




I 



i 

Llanrwsfc .... 

1 

1 

31 10 

273 

• 

* 

20 ' t 

1 

• 

324 

143 j 

l 

Bicker 


1 

200 

20 


1 


| • 

! 230 

1 

140 | 


Law expanses 5/ 
1 



| 


1 

| 

» 

Thorpe, Chertsey. 

. 

290 1 


, 

20 | . 

80 

400 

225 


Law expenses, 10/. 


1 




Ulneswalton . . 

Estim<i 

tedcjst, 22 j/ ! 

1 

• 

• 

• 

• j 

192 

Patnxwick . . . • 

90 

881 1 

41 

>• I 


446 

1 1,554 

575 


Law expenses, 15/. 

various 


two 









houses 



Great Chart „ . . 

I 

. Estimated cost, 354/. 8r 

1 1 

• 

• 

* 

• 

80 

Wyon’suod • . 

• 

j « 

Esti natei cod, 4 

I 

74/ 7a. 6c 

t 

1 

1 . 

r 

• 

1 

163 

Kingsland 

i 

Total cc 

1st, 300/. 

• 

• 

| 

• ! • 

• 

1 

1 

120 


« 


« 

t 

© 


1 

i 


Goole . . . . . 


1 765 



1 

• •< 

1S3 

918 

| 330 

Flamborowgb * ,{ 

• 30 

190 

1 . 

% 

1 

| 

223 

~*9 

i 

[ Liw exponsts, '> 



1 



1 


i 
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i ►»«> 

8| 

1 4 

Sale of 
>r from 
operty. 

Amount derived from other 
Sources. 

II 

4* 


Estimated Income of School. 


9 

t 

; « f 

3 .15 

14 

il. 

g.s s 

III 

< 

Aiflount derived from 
old School-house. 
Sale of Parochial Pr 

Deficiency of Funds 
Erection of School 
jugs. 

Annual Subscriptions 
and Donations. 

Annual Collection. 

B 

0) 

6 

£ 

£ 

School Fees. 

Other Sources. 

a 

H 

Decision of Commit 
Couneil. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ; 


£, 

£ 

Jl 

* • 

• 

* 

96 

• 


9 

40 


49 

;o 

^3 N. 8. 

150 

value ef 
build- 
ing ma- 
terial*. 

• 

303 • 


10 

’ 

0 


tv 

32 

40 

* ' 



125 to 150 

• • 

2.? 


• 

• 

p 0 

60 


• 

• 

190 

50 


0 

• 

Id. a- 
week 
each 
child. 

1 

180 

• * 

• 

• 

9f> 

10 

• 

• 

30 

13 

cb 

21 

lcker 

arities. 

61 

72 

40 N. S. 
(included). 

• 

• 

175 

25 


• 

0 

# 

* 

40 

C2 

' * 



35 

Psot st 

• 

ated. 


' • 

. 

; • 

35 


90 

lvalue’ 
of site. 

31 

mate- 

rials, 

cartage. 

8*7 

88 

• 

! 

i ' 

59 

20 
ser- 
mon, 
a% er- 
ring. 

i 

j 167 

! 

1 

1 

393 

50 

Canterbury 

Diocesan. 

# 

120 1 104 

materials, 

#artage, 
and Mte. 

33 

i 

• 

20 

• 

. 

i 

58 

72 

* « • 


• 

3C9 

10 


0 

20 

20 

5 

103 

;20 n.s. 

• 

• 


ICO 

25 

• 

! j 

1 

| 

3 10, 

10 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

38 10 

75 

• f 

• 

• • 

• 

588 

50 1 

i 

10 , 

1 

* 

36 

• 

St 

sst 

• i 

CO 

• 

• 

<1 

12 

7 

! 

15 

20r. 

i 

i 

# 

48 

! 

0 

I 

1 

ICO ( 
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Statiitics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 




Descrip- 



tion of 

To obtain Aid in 

{ 

At 

School. 

The erection of a school-house . 

C’ranham .... 

N. 

Ditto 

Ison Green . . . 

N. 

The ereclion of a school, with 
master's house detached. 

j 1 

Llanrwst, Den- 
bigh. 

N. 

The erection of a school, with 
master’s house. 

Arele} , King’s. . 

N 

Ditto * 

4 

Saxilby 

N 



€ 

The erection of a school-house . . 

Bettws 

N. 

The erection of a school, with 
master’s house. 

Macclesfield, St 
Paul’s. 

, 

Repairing, building, and ptovid- 
mg liftings for scliool 

Scalford 

N. 

The erection of a school, with 
master’s housq 

Brown Ldge . . . 

N. 

Ditto. . . . + . 

Felmersham . . . 

j N. 

i 

I 

| 

The erection of a master’s house 

Downside . . . . 

N. 

The erection of a school-house . . 

Lower Mitton . . 

1 

N. 


Number of Trustees under 
several Heads. 


8 • i H 8 8* ? 

& 1 1 IJ 1 1 

£ S s x* a £ g 

o o £ Si u* j) & 


3 I • 


2 and Churchwardens. 


wardens. 

.[. . 1 . • 


and 2 Churchwardens. 
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Extent of 

Population of District from 
which Children vrill as- 
semble. 

Endowments in 
District. 

Existing Schools in * 
District not Endowed. 

rs 

2 J 

Site. 

Play-ground. 

• 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. '' 

% cs Z 
^1 
:%l 

is 8 

a §.a 

288 sq. yards. 


428 

. 

• 

None but that at- 
tached to church. 

• 

65 

72 by 66 feet. 

24 by 8 yards. 

2,700 

. 


• 


• 

198 

4 an acre. 

4 of an acre. 

2,800 

A part of the 
fund of Jesus 
Hospital cha- 
nty school for 
support of 0 
free grammar 
school. 

A small school 
at Garthyan- 
non, endowed 
with 6/. a-year 
for educating 
10 poor chil- 
dren gratis. 

• 

One graqjgcnar 
schom. 

One Sunday school 
One endowed 
•school. 

10 

• 

296 


A small play- 
ground abut- 
ting on the 
common. 

400 

• * 


* 

• 

57 

1 rood 

20 perches. 

70 sq. yards. 

1,600 


* 

• 

• 

179 



% 






38 perches. 


1,500 


• 


• 

106 

826 sup. yds. 

500 yards. 

5,000 

• 



• 

556 

• 

33 by 23 yds. 

. 

• 

600 sq. yards. 

700 

, 560 

One of 14/. a- 
j ear for edu- 
cating. 

25 

On** in very di- 
lapidated state. 

Wesleyan Sunday 
school. % 

30 

75 

132 

4,500 iop. feet. 

Residue of site. 

540 


« 

Sunday s<yiool 
held in church. 


138 


I 


• 

; 

• 



* ' 


750 


* 

Homan Catholic 
school at Strutton. 

l 

120 

3804 sq. yards. 

• 

169 yards. 

3,013 

• 

i 

• 


• 

334 


{Continued on pages 446, 447.) 





Statistics of Application^ for Aid 



Amount gut scribed by Pri- 
vate Parties. 




from Parliamentary Grant in 1844 - 45 , 


445 




Estimated Income of School* 


120 N.S. 100 
site. 


353 Not stated. 



7 • I . I 45 


10 

Lincoln 
Diocesan Board 
(included). 
10 

1 Newark 
Diocesan Hoard 
(included). 


1‘JO 12 5 


80 Not stated. 


300 N.S. | 250 , 

I si te. | 


' Not 25 j 20 I . 

stated. i i 


. 45 | 556 


300 40 5 


10 10 
to 14 


30 | . 75 • no 


40 

Bedfordshire 
Board of 
Education. 


30 25 5 . 10 . 40 110 


324 | 45 . 

t | Sunday i 

, schools,! 


28 I 10 

Pro- 
testant 
Association 
at Bath. 


Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 

% 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

The erection of a school and 
house. 

Nechells .... 

The erection of a school-house . 

Lakenham, St. 
Mark’s, 

Ditto 

Kelsall, St. Phi- 
lip’s. 

The erection of a school, with 
master’s house. 

Whitney . . 

Ditto 

Arnold 

Tho erection of a master’s house. 

Daw ley 1 

The erection of a schopl-house . . 

Cliirton 

Ditto 

Middleton .... 

Ditto 

Chatteris .... 

Ditto 

Melton 

Ditto 

Ilyde, St. Bartho- 
lomew. 

• 


The erection of a school-house, 
with mistress’s residence. 

Brent, Pelham . . 

The erection of a school, with t 
residence. « 

BatleyCarr . . . 

4 

The erection of a school house . . 

Saffron Walden . 

« 

t 

Ditto 

Martock .... 

■ 

, 

; Ditto . . . 

Rugby, St. Mat' 
thew. 


. Number of Trustees under 
sweral Heads. 


Descrip- 
tion of -2 


2 Sg 

i *§ 

■| U e 

I 2.1 ? 


5 !| £ F I I 


The Incumbent and Church* 
wardens of St. Matthew, 
and 2 others. 


Vicar of Tarvin and 2 Church- 
wardens. 


N, 1 3 j . . | . . . 

I I 

N 

I i 

N . The V icar and Churchw ardens. 

I 

I 

N. 2 . , 1 . 1 . . 


N. 13 and 4 principal | . 

Subscribers. i 

N. 2 . . I . I . I . . 


Vicar, Church wardens, 'and 
Overseers. 


1 1 and Churchwardens. 


Working Men. 



from Parliamentary Grant in 1844 - 45 . 


Endowments in 
District. 


Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 


Playground. 


Name 

and Character, 


Name 

and Character, 


200 sq, yards, 1,200 


19 or 20 20 perches, 

perches. minus 22 sq. 

[yards. 


. Two schools, , H2 

charging 1 1 . 6rf. 
a-quarter. 


1 rood[ 
13 perches. 


One daily school. 19 58 

One Sunday. 


93 by 70 feet 
in front, and 
30 feet at 
back. 


10 perches. 


4,509 One of 30/. a- 30 One Sunday . . . 200 172 

vpar One endowed . . 30 


One Sunday. 
One week-day. 


400 yards. 120 by 27 feet. 


A few dame 
schools, a weekly 
and a Sunday 
school. | 


41f. 6in.byl8f. . . 

31 rods. 18 rods. 


National school . 


I 81 by^4 feet, i 3,330 sq. yards, 
j 70 by 64 feet. • 


One dame school 
in a room about 
10 feet square. 


I 30 by 25 yards. 


A few dame 
’ school* in cot- 
tages. 


98 by 56 feet. 626 superficial 
yards. 


One for educat- 12 
ing and cloth- boys 
ing of, ... . 12 


12 One B. and F. 174 

boys schopl. 

12 One girls’ school . 60 

mrls School at Audley 50 

b End. 

Do. do. (infants’) 25 

One infant school 100 


16 perches. 2,450 super- 
ficial feet. 


None but damo 
schools. 


563 sq. yards. Residue of 
site. 


Two Sunday 
schools. 


(Continued on pages 450 , 451 .) 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 



Total Estimated Expense of Sehool Building. 


Necliells . . . 


I,aken ham, St. 
Mark's. 


and Lav expenses, 15/. ; sundries, 15/. 
' house. I i,| 


. i 624 j 
Architect, 40/. 


Kelsall’s, St. Phi* Cost, 25,0/. Siteghen. 
lip’s. * I 


Whitney .... 20 I 93 41 . 

Lav expenses,?/, level- 

1 h Z ! 

I drain. 1 

Arnold i Site, building, nnd house, 240/. 


8 10 
1 privies' 


Chirton Given. 200 


Architect, 10/. 


Estimated cost, 220/. 


' Fstimated'cost, 250/. j 
1 Not stated. 


11} do, St. Bartlio- 100 315 15 . j 52 | 

lomew. I lav expenses, 9/. 

I 1 - i 

Hient Pelliam . Given. 113 | 15 j | 

Comeniences, 14/.; lav expenses, 11/, 

Batley Can . . . " 130 130 . ? | 

j Law expenses, 12/. 


Vaffron Walden . 50 567 


Yards, &c. 120//, law expenses, 10/. , 


Water closet, &c. 40/. 


h’tigby, St. Mat- 112 
thew 



from Parliamentary Grant in 1844-45. 
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Amount Contributed by any 
Society or Societies, naming 
them. 

Amount derived from Sale of 
old School-house, or from 
Sale of Parochial Property. 

Amount derived from other 
Sources. 

Deficiency of Funds for the 
Erection of School Buildings. 

Estimated Income of School. 

Decision of Committee of 
Council. 

Annual Subscriptions 
and Donations, 

Annual Collection. 

Endowments. 

1 

1 

03 

Other Sources. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* 1 

100 N, S 

* 

• 

320 

i 

• 

• 

* 

25 

• 

• 

“ 

* 150 N. S, 

- 


I80;to 200 




40 

Inte- 


13 J 









rest 


4 









onl5/. 


| 









* 



, , 

. 

. 

125 



. 

Id. a- 

. 

, 

60 








week 









» 

• 

each 


• 






• 



child. 




25 N. $. 

20 

- 50 

43 

17 


• 

3 

4 

24 

42 


site. 

mate- 





school- 





rials. 





house 










and 










garden. 




. 


2G0 

School expected to 

Id a- 


# 

J72 





supp 

ort itse 

If. 

week. 



' 

• • 

# 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

25 

25 N.'S. 


# 

61 

12 



G 


18 

40 

(in< ludud ) 






» 





Sdmm Du> ’eian 











50 N. S. 


• 

110 

. 

• 

Not stated. 

• 

. 

75 




* 








40 N. S. 

. 


120 

• 

• 

Not 

tatod. 

• 

. 

70 

• 


• 

131 

30 

70 

• 


. 

100 

75 

50 N. S. 

• 


185 

15 

5 


53 


73 

70 * 

5 

Diocesan Hoard. 

• 







i 




15 N. S. 

, 


90 

8 

8 

Sala 

y for mis 

tress 

i 

1 . 

50 







guaranteed. 

• 

i 


, , 

# 


800 


Schools wril be sertf-supported 

406 







by children’s p 

1 

^yment 

s. 


50 (site.) 

# 

• 

300 

Id 

20 

30 

33 

• 

148 

200 

• 


• 




Nee 

dle-woik 

5/. 


- 

i 

75 N. s.; # 

► 

i 


245 

15 

1 


* 

30 


45 

120 

1 • • 

1 . 

• 

2<^ 

10 

13 


20 


50 

100 

1 

I 





Donations, 5/. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 




Descrip- 



tion of 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

School. 

The erection of a school, with 
master’s house. 

Norwich, St. Mar- 
tm-at-Oak. 

N. 

The erection of a school house. . 

Duntisbourne, 

Abbots. 

. N. 

The erection of a school and 
mistress’s house. 

Corlej and Keres- 
ley. 

N. 

The erection of a school, witfi 
master’s house. 

OakfielU, St % 
John’s. * 

N. 

Ditto 

Tuckingmill. . . 

N. 

The erection of a school, with 
residence. 

Rose Ash i . . . 

N. 

The erection of a master’s house 

Holyhead .... 

N. 

The erection of a r chool-house . . 

Birkenhead . . . 

N. 

The erection of a school, with* 
master’s house. 

Millbrook .... 

N. 

The erection of a school, with 
master’s hojuse. 

Kniglitley .... 

N. 

The erection of a school, with 
residence. 

Draycott . , • . . 

N. 

The erection of a school house , . 

Stonham Aspal . . 

N. 

The erection of a school, with 
master’s house. 

New Mills .... 

N. 

The erection of a sclioc 1-house. • 

Spalding .... 

N. 

! 

Rebuilding school-house .... 

< 

Poulton-le-Sands . 

N. 

(Endowed 

school.) 

Providing fittings 

Brighouse .... 

N. 

Application for additional grant 

Thames Ditton . 

' N. 

Ditto 

Shildou 

•N. 


Number of Trustees under 
several Heads. 


Clergy or Ministers. 

Gentry. 

Professional Men. 

Merchants and 

M anufact urers . 

Farmers. 

Shopkeepers. 

Working Men. 

1 

1 

4 * ! * 



3 

i 

. . ( . 


• ’ * 


! 1 I 

4 (not described.) 

1 1 1 

2 



• • 

3 

. . . 


• • 

3 





The Minister and Church- 
wardens. 



The Rector and Churchwar- 
dens. 


Mihister and Churchwardens, 
and 8 persons as Managers. 



Working Men. 



from Parliamentary Grant in 1844 - 45 , 
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Extent of 

S h 

Endowments in 
District. 

Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 

3* 

0’S 

* J o 


Silo. 

Play -ground. 

* 

Population of District 
which Children wi 
semble. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 1 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Number of Children 
provided for m Scl 
six square feet each. 




8,769 

Revan’s Trust, 
jt‘8 a-year. 

• 

Sunday schools. . 

• 

340 


1,535 sq. feet. 


400 # 


• 

* 

• 

65 




900 


• 

it 

• 

91 


1 rood 

21 perches. 

Boys’, 4, 320; 
Girls’,3,600; 
superficial feet. 

600 

• 

* # t 

t 

• 

» . . 


125 


40 porches. 

• • 

2,550 



Dame schools . . 
Mining ditto. 

• 

160 


33 by 18 feet. 

Waste ground. 

541 

Interest of £5 
for books. 

* 

Two daily schools 
One Sunday ditto. 

• 

65 




4,000 


• 

* 

• 

220 


480 sq. yards. 

75 by 19 feet. 

4,000 


• 

One in connection 
with RomaifCa- 
! holic chapel . . 

200 

480 


£ an acre. 

Residue of 
site. 

1,200 

• • 

• 

One Sunday school 

20 

256 


£ of an acre. 


600 

• 



• 

64 


i of an acre. 

Residue of site. 

• 

500 


• 

A dame school ; a 
few children at- 
tend Wesleyan 
chapel. 

• 

80 


- R of an acre. 

772 

A foundation 
school. 

30 

i 

Two weekly 
schools. 

One Sunday ditto. 


102 


1830 sq. yards 

• 

400 sq. yards. 

4,000 

One endowed. 

6 

One Sunday school 

• 

300 


*1918 sq. yards 

Boys’, 722, 
Girls’, 824, 
j square yards. 

7,770 

I 

One grammar t 
school. 

One free (Wil- 
lesby’s). 

Blue coat Cha- 
rity. | 

60 

One gramnJhr 
school. * 

One free (Willes- 

by’s-T * 

Blue-coat Charity 
OneB&E. school 

00 

300 

432 


78 by 82 feet. 

• 

2G0 sq. yards. 

t « 

1,035 

• 


• 

• 

223 


• 

• 

• 




• 

• 



* * 

« 

• • 

• 

• • 

• 

* 


( Continued on pages 454, 455.) 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 


Norwich, St. Mar- 
ti n-at-Oak. 

DiKitisbourne, 

Abbots. 

Corley and Keres- 
ley. 

Oakfield, St. 
John’s. < 


£ .£ ,£ \ £ \ £ \ £ 

310 I 298 I . 1 . 1 . * 

Sundries, 5/. ; law expenses, 6/. ; architect, 36/. 

I 108 I 31 | . I 20 | 

Stoves, 3/. j law expenses, 10/. ; sundries, G/. 

• { Estimated cost, 120/. . ! • 


284 I' , | 

i Law expanses, 25/. 


Tuckingmill 


320 I 50 j 
Law expenses 1 , 15 1. 


Holyhead . 


Law expenses, 5 /. 
Estimated cost, 114/. 


450 j 900 


0 150 . ' 100 | 

I and outbuildings. 

Architect and law expenses, 80/. 

0 | . i 25 I 165 

Law expenses, 10/. J sundries 20/. 


Knightley 


Dravcott . . . . | 


193 | . I 22 

I 1 and levelling. 

Law expenses, 8/. ; architect, £0/. 

146 i . | . I 3 I 

Architect and law expenses, 60/. 


Stonliam Aspal . 


215 l 15 j . I 15 
Stove, 10/. ; law expenses, 51. 


New Mills . . . ' 


Spalding . . / . I 


j I " I 1 I walls. I • 

Law expenses, 20/. ; other expenses, 80/. 

1150 |. . ! . | 200 | 

i and heating apparatus. 

1 Law and other expenses, 30/. : architect, 57 

ill,! 


Roulton*le-Sands 


Law expenses, 17/. 


Brighouse. . . . 
Thames Ditton . 


. j Deficiency, 73/. 4s. J 

To remove a debt of 90/. remaining on 
master and mistress's' reai lence. 









m»4 




Number of Trustees under 
several Heads. 


Object of Application. 


To obtain Aid in 


At 


Descrip- 
tion of 
School. 


t 

-tf 

si 

it 

111 

a 


Application for additional grant . 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Repairing school-house , 


Application for additional gralit 
Providing furniture and fittings 
Application for additional grant. 


The erection of a school, with 
master’s house. 


Application for additional grant. . 


Ditto . . . 

Ditto 

The erection of a school, with 
master’shouse. 

Application for additional grant. . 


Ditto . 
Ditto . 


The erection of a school, with 
master’s house. 


The erection of a school-house.. . 

Purchasing freehold premises 
where school is held. 

Application for additional aid for 
erecting roaster’s house and 
class-room. < 

Application for additional grant. . 

The erection of a new class-room. 

Application for additional grant. . 

' 

Ditto 


Macclesfield, 
Christ Church. 

Dent 

Thurstonland . . 

Ilawkchurch . . . 

Cogge shall • • • 

Corston . . . • . 

Cambridge, (Rus- 
sell Street). 

Sutton in Ash- 
field. 

Madeley 

Lye 

Croft 

Bushey Watford . 

Sutton Bonning- 
ton. 

Carlisle, Trinity . 

Aveley 

Little Bolton, (All 
Saints). 

Burtdb-on-Trent . 

Portsmouth and 
Portsea. 

Wensley Ford . . 
i 

West Derby, near 

Liverpool. 

Bed minster (St. 
Paul’s). 

Ehng, or Rum* 
bridge. 

Bexley. . • » * * 


N. 


N. 


Endowed 

school. 


Endowed 

school. 


N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

* 

B. 

v 

N. 

N. 

N. 


and Churchwardens. 


The Incumbent and Church- 
wardens. 

Minister and Churchwardens. 


Working Men. 
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Extent of 

Population of District from 
which Children will ' as- * 
semble. 

Endowments in 
District. 

Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 

1 


Site. 

Hay-ground. 

• 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Name 

and Character. 

d 

3 : 

1 ' 
o 

5 US 

A 

§3 

I 




• 


» 

nr 

• 

• 




• 

• 

• 


» 

• 

• 


3 roods. 


6,563 

One of 7/. 10s. 

’ 

Sunday schools 
connected with 
Dissenting 
chapels. 

* 

300 


. . 

. . 

• 



» 


r 


132 feet. 

• • 




One girls’. . • • • 

130 

188 


Residue of site. 

tie 

« 



• • 

very 

small 


• 


145 by 95 feet. 

32 by 12ayard*. 

9,600 super- 
ficial feat. 

338 yards. 

16,153 

650 



B. and F. day 
school. 

Three Sunday (Dis- 
senting). 

Two National 

schools. 

300 

300 

100 

each 

60Q 

121 

• 


• 

■ 








. • 




» * 

. • i 

• 



.. 




• 


. 





• 


s 




t • • 

. . 

• ~ 

• • 



• 

k 


. * 

• 


• ♦ 



• 

• 


. . « 


• 

• • 



• 

• } 




f . • 

• 


• 



■ • ‘ 


(Continued on pages 458 , 459 ."' 
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Statistics of Application for Aid 


Macclesfield, 
Christ Church. 


Dent .... 
Thurstonland 


Hawkchurcli 

Coggeshall' . 
Corston . . . 


Cambridge (Rus- 
sell Street.) 

Sutton in Ash- 
field. 


Madeley . . . . 

< 

L}e 

Croft 

Bushey Watford . 

Sutton Bonning- 
ton. 

Carlisle, Trinity . 

Aveley ..... 

Little Bolton, (All 
Saints.) 

Burton-on-Trent . 


Portsmouth and 
Portsea. 

WensleyFord • . 


West Derby, near 
Liverpool. 

Bedminster, (St. 
Paul’s.) 

Baling, or Rum- 
bridge. 


Bexley 


40 


500 


45 


Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 


ii 

£ 


i 

a 

< 


a 

Cn 


s 

i 


£ £ £ | £ 

A balance of 150/. remaining. 


Deficiency of 64/. 17s. 


. Estimated cost, 14/. or 15/ 


236 


530 

builder. 


225 

and 

[draining. 


I I 


10 


813 | . j 100 119 

stone and fittings, 

mason. I I privy. 

Law expenses, 18/. ; architect, 75/. 
. . 60 | 30 

excavations. 

Law expenses and fittings, 23/. 


20 


Infants’ gallery, 30/ 


Estimated cost, 81/. 


1 

S3 


ii 

Is 

£ 


100 


250 
[and class] 
room. 


446 291 


2,155 

385 

200 

300 


£ 

£ 


If 

< 


900 i' 455 


574 

180 

30 


20 
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tikatiiikt of AppHoatwm for Aid 


Object of Application. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 


Descrip- 
tion of 
School. 


Number of Trustees under 
several Heads. 


Application for additional grants 
Ditto 


The erection of a school, with 
master's house. 


Providing fittings . 

Providing Strings, desks, forms, &L| 
The erection of a school-house.. . 


The erection of a school, with 
master’s house. 


The erection of a school-house. . 

Application for additional grant.. 

Ditto 

The erection of a master’s house. 


Wargrave 


Birmingham, St. 
Stephen. 

Tockholes. . . . 


Lurgpshall. . • . 
Halstocb. . . . . 
Aspeden 


N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

Endowed 

school. 


Sharnford . . . . 

Hoddesden. . . . 

Knightley 

Colden Common . 
Yardley 


The Rector and Churchwardens. 


The erection of a school, with 
master’s house. 


Repairing school-house. 


The erection of a school, with 
master's house. 


The erection of a school-house.. 


The erection of a syhool-house, 
with rooms for masters. 


The erection of a school-house. • 


The erection of a school, with 
master’s residence. 


The erection of a school and 
master's house. 


Llaurhyddlad. 

Sculcoates . . 
Weston • , . 


Leeds, Edgar Street] 

Aldringham . . . 

r 

Willoughton . • . 


Manchester, St. 
Barnabas. 


Westray 


N. 

’N. 

N. 


N. 

N. 


B. 


N. 


Ni 


N. 


The Vicar and Churchwardens 


Five (not described). 


2 Church- 
wardens. 


Working Men. 






from FarHammktry Qratf hi 4044 * 45 . 


1 

Extent of 

1* 

Endowments in 
District. 

Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 





P 


1_ 



~ j 
s$| 







d 






l 


a 

ns 

3 

o 

2 d © 

hi 


8ite« 

Playground. 

. 

hi 

Name 

and Character. 

it 

Name 

and Character. 

u jS 

9) tO 

I 

11? 




Hi 


8$ 



8E-S 




£ 


£ 







• 




* 

• 


• • 





w 

. 

• 




• 



• • 

* 

• 


• • 

• • 

• 

. . • 

• 

• 

• • 

* 

r • 




650 


• 


• 

96 


38 by 50 feet. 

60 bj 17 feet. 

2,500 

One for girls, 


One boys’ National 

190 

105 


30/. a-year. 


One boys’ British 
One infant school 

# # * 

180 








600 

10/. a-year from 
charitable be- 
quests. 

• 


* 

75 


28 by yards. 

16 by 10 yards. 

• 




• 

216 




17,000 



One school . . • 

250 







One school . . . 

350 



200 by 63 feet. 

Infant’ : 

80 by 60 feet. 
Girls’ : 

2,899 


• 

One room 40 by 
20 feet, built in 

• 

266 






J817. 




• 

60 by 47 feet. 







• 

710 sq. yards. 

Open fields. • 

10,000 


• 

Four dame schools 
One Romanist do. 

100 

688 







One Sunda/ditto. 




i of an acre. 

None required. 

400 


• 

* k 

• 

66 





• 


• 




17 by 12 yds. 

• 


600 


• 1 

One dissenting . , 

14 

111 


284 sq. yards. 

• . * 

203 yards. 

5,5<So 


* 

St. Barnabas Na- 
tional school. 

500 

158 


1| acre. 

4 of an acre. 

350 

• 

• 


• 

• * 

• 

68 


{Continued on pages 462 , 463 .) 
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Stotuiici qf JffUoatiemfor Aid 




Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 


£ 

£ 


At 

CO 

i 

1 

Fittings. 

! 

i 

Fences. 

* * 

Levelling, 8cc. 

1 

m 

1 

Total Estimated Ex- 
pense. 

v. tj 

if 

if 

◄ 


Wargave . . . • 

£ 

£ 

£ t. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ t. 

£ 


• 










Birmingham, t. 
Stephen. 

• 

• 

• 

-• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Tockholes • . . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 



Lurgashal . * . 

. 

. 

;o 7 

, 

. 

, 

. 

10 7 

, 


Halstock . . 

. 


• Ip 

• 

. 

. 

. 

58 14 

. 


Aspeden .... 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

140 

70 


Sharnford .... 

• 

100 


• 

7 

• 

143 

250 

95 


Hoddesden • . . 

• 

160 

10 

• 

25 

• 

• 

195 

100 


Knightley . . . 

# 



. 

f 

. 

# 

. 



Colden Common 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 



Yardley .... 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

87 

87 

51 


Llaurhyddlad . . 

given 

Law 

195 

expenses, 6/. 6i . 

♦ 

V 1 

and w 
court. . 

U 9 

‘jgfivies. 

108 

327 

•95 


Seal coate* . . . 

Estima 

led cost o 

repairs, 

16/. 6s. 



• 

• 

• 


Weston .... 

430 

710 

c 

• 

• 

90 

• 

altering 
and re- 
pairing. 

1,411 

785 

i 


Leeds, Edgar Street 

I s 

— OQ 

760 

round, IS 

0/. Lav 

’ expensei 

1 1 

s, 15/. 

•• 

• 

991 

290 

• 

Aldringham . . 

r • 

120 

and 

rooms. 

20 1 . 

Law expenses, 10/. 

• 

• 

• 

150 

91 


Willoughton . . 

5 

120 

. 1 
Law ex 

\ 1 
penses, 2. 

15 

5 /. ; extra 

s, 10/. 

« • 

175 

60 


Manchester, St. 
Barnabas. 

150 

370 

• 

• 

\ 

40 

paving 

and 

sewering 

' 290 

' 850 

• 

. 

Westray .... 

given 

55 

• 

• 

5 


45 

115 

37 
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Walls only 9 inches. 
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Statitticraf Application* for Aid 



The erection of a school and Bedale. 
master's house. 


I I I I I I 

Rector and 2 Churchwardens, 


The erection of schools, with Essington «... 
master’s house. 


The erection of schools and re- Birkenhead (Holy 
sidences. „ t Trinity). 


(not described). 


The erection of school-house, Uddingston ... 
with residence. 


1 and 3 Heritors. 


The erection of school-houses . • Stratford-on-Avon N, 


2 Mayor and pri nci pal 

Inhabitants. 


The erection of a school-house . . I Etruria 


Ditto Frodingham , . 


The erection of a school, with j Dilwyn . 
master’s house, j 


1 and Churchwardens. 


Ditto Newtown, Mont- N. 

gomerysh. 


Building additional room to pre- Frome. 
sent school. • 


The erection of a school-house . . Winaford 


The Trustees of the River 
Weaver. 


The erection of a school, with Elworth , 
master’s house. 


Ditto West Buckland . , 


1 and 4 Churchwardens. 


ijThe erection of a school-house . . Tonge - cum - Al- N. 

kington. 
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i* 

1 Endowments in 

Existing Schools in 

P I,JJ 


mmhh 

Jg 

District. 


District not Endowed. 

a? 











"i * 

=i 

«*- ns 


1 

g 


c 

4) 

s 

g 

6*1 

Site. 


.2 «> 

Name 

and Character. 

o ^ 
j-*e 

Name 

and Character. 

O 

Number of 
provided f 
six square J 



|?l 

Oh 


J8 £ 

a H 

fc 


JS g» 
|P 
55 

# # 

33 by 9 yards. 

134 

One of 10 10 0 


Two day schools . 

150 

250 




One of 13 6 8 


One Sunday ditto. 

40 




£23 16 8 





i of an acre. 

• • 

700 


• * 


• 

140 


Residue of site. 

10,000 



The National school 


160 





ami Sundayschools 
he*d in a hired 

. 




* 


room. 



2 roods. 

1 rood. 

700 

The interest of 


Never but one 


156 




100/. for edu- 


school in the 





eating four 

children. 


district. 



1697 sq. yards. 

290 sq. yards 

6,300 

Eden’s Charity 


National schools.. 

212 

453 


to each school. 

Hutton’s ditto* . 


Infant 

120 

150 





Independents . . 







Wesleyans .... 

50 







Eden’s Charity. . 

20 


86 by 58 feet. 

Boys, 25 by 28 

2,147 



A small infant 


322 


feet. 



school. 



Girls, 32 by 30 




Two or three dame 




feet. 




schools. 



1 rood. 

Residue of site. 

1,415 


• 

- * * - 

• 

123 

2 roods, 30 
perches. 

16 by 14 yards. 

1,05* 

Daily school, 
13/. 12s. 6d. 

• 


. 

160 




Sunday school, 








51. 2s. 





1270 yards. 

200 yards. 

1,159 



One or two male 


157 






schools. 


i of an acre. 

Residue of sifc. 

3,990 

One charity 

20 

A Dissenters’ 

60 

380 




school, 30/. a- 

boys 

school. 

• 



yoar. 

• 



• , t 


* 4,000 


• 

One National 

One British* 

• 

71 

736 sq. yards. 


4,820 



• 

Wharton seliool . 

170 

205 






Ever ditto .... 

97 




• 


Wesleyafl ditto. . 

140 


808 superficial 

. . 

1,000 

• • 


None within half 


102 

yards. 

• # ' 




a mile. 


. . 


460 ’ 

. . 

. 

T wo small schools 


90 


• m 




in private houses. 



Very little. 

2,761 

• * 

• 

• 

* 



230 


( Continued on mnes , ^66,^ 6 7 > 
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464 


At 

Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 

Amount Subscribed by Pri- 
vate Parties. 



a 

? 

i 

JB 

X 

1 

2 

£ 

Books & Apparatus. 

— 

Fences. 

# 

I 

■3 

i 

i 

Is 

la 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Bedale 

100 

500 

19 

,, 

34 



666 

149 



and 

Law 

expenses, 13/. 




1 



master’s 










house. 







! 

Essington . . . 

23 

318. 

35 

5 

16 

# 

160 

602 

130 





gates. 

Law ex] 

Senses, 15/.; archi 

ect, 28/. 

1 

Birkenhead (Holy 


220 





130 

350 

145 | 

Trinity). 


< 

• 







Uddingston . • . 

149 

299 


6 


15 

150 

629 

248 


Law expenses 

10/. 

window 


plans. 

and 







frames. 


See, 

female 










school. 



Stratford-on-Avon 

34 

650 

35 

, 

75 

40 

. 

859 

365 




Law 

expenses 

,25/. 

out- 










building 

i. 



Etruria . . . . 

96 

405 



30 



531 

186 ( 



and 










fittings. 









Frodingham • , 

50 

212 



10 



279 

170 





Law 

expenses, 7 /. 





Dilwyn 

• 

179 

• 

. 


* 

132 

328 

140 

Cononley • . • . 

* 

152 





170 

336 

1 

no 1 




Law 

expenses 

14/. 





Newtown, Mont- 

75 

1,000 



40 


130 

1,245 

405 


gomerysh. 

« 





« 





Frome 

• 

S 

1 

ated cost, 

50/. 

• 

• 


• 

t 

50 

10 


Winsford • • • / 

Estiou 

ted cost, 

530/. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

530 

. 



« 



c 







Elworth .... 

• 

220 

• 

* 

10 

• 

120 

350 

• 


West Buckland . 

' 

• 

100 

• 

• 


* 

90* 

190 

35 


Tonge - cum - Al- 

81 

450 

50 


20 

• 


« 

621 

100 


kington. 



Law expenses, 2fil, 

* 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 


To obtain Aid in 


At 


Descrip- 
tion of 
School. 


Number of Trustees under 
several Heeds. 


'll 

i 

Is 

*§3 

3 


£ 


Completing repairs of school 
buildings. 


The erection of a school-house. . 


Caxtmel . 


Endowed 

school. 


Cuddington . 


Ditto ' Dalton . 

Sandgate 


The erection of a school, with 
master’s house. 

Thp erection of a school and re- 
sidence. 

The erection of a master’s house . 


The erection of a school and 
master’s hous£< 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. . 

Ditto, 

i 

Ditto * . 

The erection of a school-house . . 

The erection of a master’s house . 

* 

Hie erection of a school, with 
residence, 

*. 

Ditto * , . 


Coxhoe 


Northop, St. 
Mark’s. 

Redgrave and 

Botesdale. 


Arcliadesdale,N B. 


Pool Ewe 


Warblington and 
Emsworth. 


Chester (St.Mary) 

Llanwyddelan . 
Trent Vale, . . . 

Woodhurst. « • • 

Firlo West . . . . 

Hols^orthy . » • 


N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 


G. 

N. 


N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 


MM. 

The 24 sidesmen of the parish 
of Cartmel. 


. (Not stated). 

I 

. 1 (Not stated). 

I 

Three (not described.) 


and Cliurch wardens. 


and Churchwardens of 
Warblington. 


(Not stated.) 
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Extent of 

If ■ 

Endowments in 
\ District. 

Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 

ITT 




*c * 

lj 


! 


a 

V 

l!l 

& 

Til 

ill 

41 


Site. 

Play-ground, 

• 

4 

8° • 

111 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Chi 
Taught. 

Name 

and Character. 

M 

JO? 




4,927 

A small one at 
Brow Edge. 

• 

Nine schools » • . 

435 

‘ ' 


66 6y 23 feet. 


626 


a 

w 

• 

75 




800 

One of 3Q[. a ye A. 

• 

One girls’ school . 

* 80 

9b 


157 by 80 feet. 


1,100 


• 


• 

300 


^ an acre. 

i of an acre. 

3,000 




• 

200 

1 

> 



1,067 


* 



172 


i an acre. 

Residue of site. 

1,352 

* 

An acre of land, 
let fori/ which 
educates four 
children. 

• 

Wesleyan Sunday 
Baptist ditto * . . 

20 

40 

120 


1 acre. 

1 acre. 

1 i 

500 


• 

• 

A parochial school 
20 by 15 feet. 

• 

90 


1 acre. 

1 acre. 

500 


• 


• 

90 


107 by 48 feet. 


2,259 

• 

• 

National school • 

260 

100 


740 sq. yards. 

• 

Two, 551 |q. 
feet each. 

3,000 



Two Dissenting 
Sundav. 

On£ girls’ school 
One infant ditto, 
(both unfit). 

• 

450 

, 

* 42 by 27 feet . 


800 


• 

. . • 

• 

• 

60 


714 sq. yards. 

400 superficial 
yards. 

900 

• 


One dame sdhool . 
One ditto , . . 
One ^ltto . . . 

40 

25 

12 

166 


• 

v . . 

700 





74 


r • • 

16 perches* 

• 

Residue of site. 

• , 

Very little. 

722* 

1,837 


. 

The two existing 
schools will 

merge in this^ 

Earl Stanhope’s 
tchool. 

30 to 
40 

boys 

205 

133 


( Continued on pages 470 , 471 .) 





Cartmel . . 


Estimated cost, 120/ 


Cudding on . . . 100 


29 I . I 10 

I aw expenses, 1/ 10s 


Sandgate . . . . 


Law expen«es, 7/ 
Estimated cost, 740/ 


Cox hoe . . , . 


Northop, St 
Mark s 


Law expenses, 30/ 
Estimated cost, 190/ 


Redgrave and 25 223 40 


and’ Law expenses, 12/ 
master’s I I * 


Archadesdale,N B I 


Pool Ewfe . . . . I 


and Law expenses, 10/ 

house. 1 


Warblington and given 131 
Emoworth 


Law expenses, 10/. 

31 . 6 10 31 

stucco- 
ing, &c 

Law expenses, 10/, , other expenses, 10/ 


Chester (St. Mary) 285 760 


Law expenses, 10/. 


Llanwyddelan 


Trent Vale . . . 


* Law expenses, 5/ 

107 300 20 | . | 30 

Law expenses, 10/. ; architect Id/ 


Woodhurst . . 


Architect, 5/ 


Firle West . . . 


Holsworthy 


Amount Subscribed by Pri- 
vate Parties. 



from PdrU^mi^ry Ch^tit^Vi £S44*-45 - 




35 N 9 
* 30 

Bucks Arehi* 
diaconal bond 
(included). 


11 or 
12 


10 

Durham Diocesan 


530 CO 20 to . 30 to 

40 I 40 


130 20 


160 I 35 


260 20 



165 20 I 

^ I ytarly. 

122 14 


634 40 10 I 10 I 85 5 

organist’s house 

i s ilarv 


85 to 95 5 


225 15 to 20 5 


. r 20 to 
30 


(Lord Gage will 
make up the I 
amount re- 


40 22 

(probablj) 9 


. (Cannot be stated. ^ 


' x.*T^e amount asked for 


Decision of Committee of 
Council. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


L Object of Application.* 



• *• ~ - 

» •« ' 

* 

Descrip- 


% 

tlon of 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

School . 



* 



• * 

1 


* 

! 

The erection of a school, with j 
residence. j 

i 

I.ittlepoit 

N. 

j 

Ditto* | 

Colnhrook .... 

N. 

t • i 

Ditto . .......... 

Ew hurst .... 

N. 

Erecting additional school house 

Ampthill .... 

B. 

The erection of a school-house. . 

Charlestown . • 

N. 

Ditto 

Aston on Trent . 

Church 

school. 

The erection of a school -house, 
with residence. 

Farnham, Gipsj’s 
school. 

N. 

t 

'1 he erection of u master's house 

Farnliam .... 

N. 

The «. recti on of a school, with 
residence. 

Balderton. . . . 

N. 

The erection ef a school house. . 

Bucklesham . . . 

N. 

Ditto . . 

Aylesbury. . . . 

N. * 

r 

t 


UJie erection of a school and 
master’s house. 

Marple . . . . . 

* 

N. 

Thu erection of a master’s house 

• 

Ecclesdeld, High 
Green. 

N. 


Number of Trustees und er 
several Heads. 


jl 

l 1 


and Churchwardens. 


£ I 


I I 

and 2 Churchwardens. 


Duke of Bedford and 10 others. 

2 | and senior Churchwardens. 
] , and Churchwardens. 

1 


and Churchwardens. 


and 2 Churchwardens. . . 


mid 4 Churchwardens 
(ofMarpleand Dis 
ley). 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1844-45, 1 


47 f 



Extdnt'of 

llation of District from 
nch Childien will as- 
mble. 

Endowments in 
District. 

Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 

, 

2 1 


Site. 

Pin) -ground. 

Name 

and Character. 

1 

6 

O 

U 

J8S* 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Number of Children 
provided for m Scl 
six square feet each. 



• 

§•*5 # 


Ih' 




70 bv 40 feet 
each yard. 

3,3G8 



Five or six dame. 
One for boys and 
girls. 

One lor boys. 

• 

400 


90 by 30 feet. 

Residue of 
site. 

1,700 

• 

* 

Some small dame 
schools. 

One Dissenting, 
One Church, 

•nd some Sun- 
day schools. 

• 

300 


i of an acre 


980 


* 

Two or three small 
cottage schools. 

One Sunday school 
supported by rec- 
tor. 


1GG 


84 by 32 feet. 


5,5G9 

One of 24/.. . . 

• 

One British (boys) 
One National . . 

150 

200 

229 


. • 


5,291 



4 

. 

600 


(58 by GG feet. 

Residue ot 
Kite. 

630 


• 

• 

• 

108 


H acres. 

Ample. 

It is prop* 
par* o 

>sed to receive gipi 
’ the country. 

sy orph 

an children from all 

• 

98 


. 






• 

65 


2 roods 

14 perches. 

• 

1,000 

One of 28/. 
(Will ofWm. 
Alve)). 


Some dame 

schools. 

One daily .... 
(very inconve- 
nient). 

120 

230 


• 

25 feet. 

• 


235 

• 

Interest of 1 00/. 



I . 

40 


190 by 78 feet. 

# 

78 by 76 feet. 
78 by 57 teet. 

5,414 

Free school es- 
tate. 2/. per 
annum. 

Dividends of 
112/. l«s. 4rf. 

( onsols. 


• 

• 

Free school and 
grammar ‘‘•hool. 
British school . . 
Infant „ . . 

Also a f^v Sunday 
schools. 

100 

ICO 

80 

252 


20 by 1G yds. 

• . . ' 

900 

One at Marple, 
two miles from 
II lgh Lane 

• 

One National . . 

• 

144 


1 

60 by 40 yds 

I 

• 

2,000 

* 

Proceeds of 500/., 
yielding 25/. 



• 

202 | 


(Continued on pages 474 , 475 .) 
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472 


At 


Llttlepoit . . , 

Colnbrooh . . . 

Ew hurst . . . . 

Ampthill . . . . 

Charlestown . . 

Avon on-Trent . 

Farnliam Gypsy’s 
school 

Farnham . . . . 
Balder ton • . . 

Bucklesham . . . 

Ajlesbury . . . 

Marple 

EcclesOeld, High 
Green. 


Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 


«J 

t/3 

School-rooms. 

bo 

c 

8 

£ 

i 

p< 

< 

i 

i 

Fences. 

Levelling, &c. 

§ 

0 

1 

a • 

Total Estimated 
Expense. 1 

Amount Snhsonbed by 
vate Parties. 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Estima 

ted cost. 


* 

• 

* 


1,300 

' 


220 



40 

20 

100 

100 

185 

Legal ei 

tpenses, ] 

0/ ; arch 

itect, 10/ 


drains 




22 10 

20(1 

18 

4 ') 

20 


158 

481 

217 

Legal expenses, 10/. 

well, 









A c. 







442 

38 


60 

10 


588 

420 

Legal expenses, 20/ ; 


and 

spout 




other expenses, 18/ 


drains 

ing 




Estimated cost, 7 

85/. 

• 


• 



• 

25 

256 

14 


39 



339 

ICO 

I/egal expenses, 5/ 







Estimated cost, 900/. 

• 



• 

• 


Estimated cost, 7 
1 

0/. 

! 



70 

70 

* i 

l 117 

390 

. 

1 


5 

270 

779 

211 1 

Legal expenses, 2/.; architect, o/ 


other 









ex- 









penses 




Estimat 

ed cost, 1 

00/ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

50 









» 

190 

500 

50 


95 

. 

m 

855 

162 

Legal e 

tpenses. 

JO/. 







48 

200 





120 

368 

179 

given 






and* 









fence. 



* 

• 

• 

• 

50 


206 

250 

• 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1844 - 45 . 47 & 


r 

Amount Contributed by any 
Society or Societies, naming 
them. 

A&ount demed from Sale of 
old School-house, or from 
Sale of Porochi-d Propert j . 

Amount derived from other 
Sources. 

Deficiency of Funds for the 
Erection of School Buildings. 

Estimated Income of School. 

Decision of Comm itte of | 

Council. I* 

Annual Subscriptions 
and Donations. 

Aunnal Collection. 

J3 

a 

§ 

£ 

a 

w 

a> 

1 

a 

Other Sources. 

Total. 

• 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£. 


The vicar will. 



500 

15 

30 

. 

60 

25 

130 

300* 


give 800/. 





sub- 



the 









scrip- 



feof- 









tion 



fees. 







• 


from 












vicar. 







25 

. 

. 

165 

40 

10 


50 

r . 

■n 

165 


\Vindsor 












and Eton Union 












(included), 

















• 











• 









22 10 

8 

203 

35 



15 



125 



site. 

stone. 





or 20 







30 












cartage. 









| 

. . 

• 


• 

10 


* 

25 


35 

150 


Nothing it pres 
expected. 

ent, nor 

much 


- 

Expt 

cted to 

be suppc 

* 

ited. 


450 





154 

20 



Id. a- 

- 


54 









week. 





A sum exceed in 

g 500/. has been 


The 

school will be maintain 

cd. 


100 


raised, of which b0/. is for a sick 










and provident 

fund. 















• 



• 


• 

20 


25 

J 18 

20 

423 

8 


28 

26 


62 

183 


Newark Hoard. 

site. 

old 






1 






School. 





• 

1 



1 

• 



40 

School 

expect 

ed to 

lrf a- 

1 

Inte- 


25 


• 




support itself. 

week. 

rest of 












# 100f. 







500 

26 

14 

576 

40 

•* 

85 

190 






• 



• 

1 




• 












35 N. S. 

• 

48 

• 

106. 

10 to 15 






102 



site. 











From 50/. to 100/ 

ipay be 

pected. 

250 

• 

• 

25 

48 

• 

7 

65 


* On condition of master’s bpuse being built ; if not, 200/. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 


Number of Trustees under 
different Heads. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

Descrip- 
tion of 

School. 

Clergy or Ministers. 

Gentry. 

a* 

S 

1 

.2 

9! 

£ 

£ 

Merchants and 
Manufacturers. 

Farmers. 

Shopkeepers. 

Working Men. 

The erection of a school, 'with 
master s house. 

Cowling 

N. 

. 

3 


' 

• 

• 

• 

The erection Of a master’s house 

VVrawby 

N. 


• 

’ 

• 

_ 



• 

The erection of a school, with 
residence, ! 

Comberton . . . 

N. 

3 

• 




• 

• 

Enlarging school-room 

Toft and Calde- 
cote. 

N. 

5 

* 



• 


• 

The erection of schools, with 
residence. 

Nottingham, St, 
John s. 

N. 


(N< 

tstat 

ed.) 


• 


The erection of a school, with 

Nortlioipe. . . . 

N. 


Five or six. 




residence. 









Painting, repairing, and pro- 

Little Tew . . , 

N. 





. 

, 

# 

viding another water-closet." 










For further aid, to make up de- 

Chirk 

N. 






# 

# 

ficit. 










For additional grant 

Great Creaton . . 

V. 





. 

. 

. 

Ditto 

Chilvers Coton. . 

N. 





. 


. 

For aid, to liquidate debt . . . . 

Luton 

N. 







. 

For additional grant 

Lampeter Velfrey 

N. 







* 

Ditto 

Great Ilormead . 

N. 





1 



Ditto 

Stoke Mandevillo 

N. 





1 



Ditto 

Market Lavington 

N. 





1 ; 


. 


Ruabon ..... 

B. 





i • 

. 

•u 

The erection of a &chool, with 
master’s house. * 

Heckington . . . 

N. 


(No 

t stat 

ed). 

1 . ; 

i 

I . 

' 

• 

TTie erection of a school -house. . 

Chelsea, St. Jude 

N. 

o 

1 




• 

• 

The erection of schools, with 
residence. 

I Elland 

N. 

3 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 


from Parliamentary Grant in, 1844-45 


476 


Extent of 

gs 

Site. Play-ground. 

• 

Population of Distric 
which Childien 
semble. 

± of an acre. Residue of 

.2,460 

, site. 


. 1 

i 

800 

22 poles. . . 

520 

78 b> 59 feet. None. 

337 


• 

1850 yards. 483 and 401 

3,500 

square yards. 



180 


*% 

• 

1 


... 


• 


, 1 rood . . 

1,500 

12 perches. 


2980 sq. yds. . . 

3,700 

• 


• 


1000 yards. 600 yards. 

7,001) 

• 





476 * Statistics of Applications for Aid 




Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 


£ 

t>. 

1 

At 


a 

§ 

o 

0 

1 

to 

R 

Ps 

Books S: Apparatus. 

w 

Fences. 

<1 

to 

(3 

3 

> 

Master’s house. 

• 

Total Estimated 
Expense. 

Amount Subscribed b 
vate Parties. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cowling . . * . 

:k> 

ghen. 

300 

* 


10 


' 

340 1 


Wrawby .... 

Estimat 

ed cost, 14 

SI. 

• 



• 


71 

Comber ton . . . 

25 

390 

And 

master’s 

liouso. 

4 15 

?*g.il 

. 

ex pense< 

, 10/. 

• 

• 

410 

220 

Toft and C’alde- 
cote 

Estim it 

* dcost, 3 

1/. 



• 




Nottingham, St. 
John’s. 

370 

L. gal 

School-house, m 
jxpenses, 30/. 

aster's ho 

use, and 

ience. 1,1 

00/. 

1.700 

800 

Northorpe . . < 

. . 1 103 | . 

Legal txpens® 1 ', 51. 

• 

• 


. 

110 


Little Tew . . . 

10/., or 

the sugf 

r estron of Mr. Bell. 

urs. 





Clnrk 




• 






Great Creaton . . 





1 1 


• « 



Chilvers Coton . 










Luton 










I*im peter Velfrey 










Great Ilormead . 










Stoke Mandeville 




* t 






Market Lavington 










Ruabon . . . <■ 









. 

lleekmgton . . . 

Estimated cost 

t 

>411/. 






183 

Chelsea, St. Jude 

( 

Es*iir 

ated cost 

800/. 

i 


• 

• 

• 

150 

LllRTjd . , 

60 

Eegal 

730 

expense^ 

80 

,20/. 


40 

• 

130 

1,060 

245 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1844-45 


477 










mmmmmm 



SO 

e.3 

‘i 

■» 3 

*4j * 

o ,£ t! 

mount derived from other 
Sources. 

for the 
Build- 

Estimated Income of School. 


o 

8 

tJ 

t £ 

1* 

n 

£ 2 73 

g 

•§ § 

H 

few 

2 

o 

■3 . 

P<3 

SS 

c 

0 

1 



. ! 


a 

J 

mount Co 
Society or 
them. 

• 

!|« 
c & © 

i o3 

Deficiency 
Erection 
in gs. 

.O rt 

a a 

V) o 

if i 

SS 

1 

73 

3 

3 

4 

g 

t 

1 

'o 

o 

-g 

It 

s> 

a 

3 

o 

«i 

.2 3 

.2 a 

< . 1 


< 1 


w 

m 

o 

H 

Q 

£ 


£ 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'£ 

£ 

£ 

£ . 

, . 

Not stated. 

. 

# 

, 

13 

22 

. 

35 

150 


1 





and 

house. 


! 


' 


‘ 

• 

‘ 

77 

1 (0 15 

3 

• 

39 

i 


40 

50 N. S. 

. 


220 

10 

*4 


12 


26 

75 






• 

9 


i 







• 




l 



10 



21 



Into- 

• 15 


35 

10 

Cambridge 






re>»t of 




Board of I Mu- 






stock 





cation. 






16/. 5* , 
made up 










to 20/ by 










rector. 



500 


• 


900 

20 

30 

• 

80 

. 

130 

Value of site and 

leading materials, 




1 

Not stated. 

# • 


30 

all that ispiomised. 











• 

• 

• 



• 

• 

• 

• 


10 




45 9 4 




• 



11 




i 







10 











50 











50 











20* 


. • 









15 











15 

• 









** • 

20 








• 

a • 


70 

50 N. S. 



133 



Not stated. 



78 

45 

Diocesan 





1 


• 




and Local Board 




• 

1 


• 




, 

, 

, 

# 

The school has been 

30 

, 

. 

266 

• 




hitherto entirely 
• supported by sub- 






t 



scriptions and do- 








* 

nations. 






200 N.S. 


• 

615 

• 

14 

• 

86 

• 

100 

500 

• 



t 










$kUin>iici> of Applwatiomfor Aid 


Object of Application. 


Number^ Trustees under 
several Heads. 


To obtain Aid in 


o £ S' 


The erection of a school room. . Colne, Engam , 


N. night. Ministers, Church war 
dens, Overseers, &.c 


N 1 and Churchwardens. 


The erection of a school, with Gr issin^tou ... N. 1 and 4 Church wardens, 
residence. K fill 


Enlarging school, and for repairs Laughton en lc« Endowed 1 8 . I . 

Morthen s< hool 


The erection of a school, with Llandilotalybont . N. [ 2 I 3 ... , , . 

residence. 1 | | j 

The erection of a school, with Cheshim .... N. I Clergy, ( hurchw irdens, and 

master’s liouse Overseers I 


lhe erection of a school, with Toynton. 
residence. 


The erection of a school, with Blama, and Cw m B. * 1 I . 2 

master s house. Celj n 


The erection of a school house . . Leeming N. 3 . | . j . | . 

The erection of a school, with Beautmgham and N. 1 and Cliapelwardens. 

master s house. Lllerker .... Ill 1 


The erection of a schtfol and Barton - upon- Ir N. 
master’s house. well. , 


1 • • • 


The erection of aBchool house. . Kenton . 


N. 3 


Pilng . . . 


S. 19 .... 


I Working Men. 


J'rom Parliamentary Grant ip, 1844 - 45 , 
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Extent of 

I* 

-a 

Endowments in 
District, 

Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 

rr 

; 


Site. 

t 

Play-ground. 

Population of Distric 
which Children w 
semble. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. * 

Name 

and Character. 

a> 

3 

I 

•3„. 

It 

ifi 

£ 

l!l 

§ 

i|i 

l&S 


30 perches. 

26 perches. 

7oo 

• • . 

• 

One Sunday, , , 
One daily, for 
teaching sewing. 

100 

20 

126 


30 perches. 

i 

" 

500 

The feoffees of 
Ilillgay pay 
22/. 2 j. annu- 
ally to schools 
at Hilgay. 

• 

One small school. 
(P«hnitive Me- 
thodists). 

* 

10 

188 


1 rood, 

6* perches. 

Residue of site. 

1,055 

A free grammar 
school, with 
30/ v a- y oaf. 

9 

One free grammar 
school, a few 
dame school!, 
and a Primitive 
Methodists’. 


162 


• • 

Open space 

before school. 

1,031 

One for 22 poor 
children. 

* 

One Sunday school 
held in the en- 
dowed school- 
room. 

• 

71 


20 perches. 

Residue of site. 

2,000 


* 


• 

170 


550 sq. yards. 

None required. 

6,000 


• 

None but Sunday 
schools. 

S 

• 

363 

• 

1 rood, 

13 perches. 

Boys’, 1 29^ by 
39J feet. 

Girls’, 115* by 
39* feet. 

922 


• 

One Church of 
England (boys’.) 
One Wesleyan 

(mixed.) 

• 

133 




7,500 


• 

One day school . . 

One village dame 
school, and se- 
veral Sunday 

schools. 


333 


51 by 28 feet. 

•a • 

682 


• 


• 

108 


• * 

• 

555 


* 

• 

• 

94 

# 


1215 sq. yards. 

3,000 

One of 14/. a- 
vear (part of 
Bradshaw’s 
Chanty.) 

• 

* 

• 

Mrs. * Bradshaw’s 
charity school. 

• 

• 

240 


• 

1 acre. 

* an acre. 

• 

1,852 

. • • 

• 

Two small private 
schools, and a 
dame school. 

• 

162 


150 by 50 feet. 

110 by 50 feet. 

3,000 





160 


( Continued outages 482, 483.) 
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8thtistks of Applications for AiS' 


•total Estimated Expense ofSchool Building 


Colne, Engain . 


£ \ £ \ £ 

I 280 I 45 

Legal expenses, 20/. 


The estimate for master’s house is 350/., 
but it cannot be proceeded with for want 
of a site. 


Estimated cost) 454 f. 


Laugliton-en le- 
Morthen. 


Estimated cost, 250/. 


Llandilotalybont 


(Tiesham . . • . j 


Toynton . 


20 1 154 1 . 30 

Law expenses, 10/. haulage. 

300 300 lfO 

» labour. 

Law expenses, 20/. j architect, 20/. 

35 | 150 15 20 

Law ex ponses, Ih. pri\ies, 

t &c. | 


Blaina, and Cum 
Celyn. 


Lcemmg . . . . 


given. 480 


2 10 | 155 I 10 
law expenses, 2/. 10*. 


[ Deautingham and 
Kllerhcr. 


1 99 

Law expenses, 15/. 


60 i 120 

sheds, and 
privies, drams, 
and 

g foZv 


BaTton-upon-Ir- 

well. 


100 500 

Lat expenses. Cl. 


. I 170 
Law expenses, 5/. 


. ' 32u | . 

Law expenses, 10/. 


L 


from Parliamentary > Grant in 1844-45. 



401 


it 

$ a 

ij* 

1 

o 

77T 

Jj be 

rrj V . ' ^ 

JBstimated Income of School. 


n 


Amount Contributed 
Society or Societies, 
them. 

4 

Amount derived from 
old School-house, c 
Sale of Parochial Pi 

I 

•n 

% 

Is 

|> 

Deficiency of Funds 
Erection of School Bu 

• 

• 

I Annual Subscriptions 
| and Donations. 

Annual Collection. 

1 

i 

a 

i 

■V3 

W 

1 

fa 

1 

JC 

Other Sources. 

I 

Decision of Committe 
Council. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£, 


* • 



150 to 200 

30 

• 

• 

Id. a- 
week. 

• • 


60 


50 N. S. 

i 


• 

20 

23 

• 


10 

ft 

The re 
supp 
encie 
endo 
possi 

ctor will 
y delici- 
s, and 
w it if 
ble. 

94 





334 

5 

% 

• 

• 

55 

endow 

ment 

fund. 

20 to 

30 

' 

• 

110 



• 


40 

8 


18 

* 

• 

20 

40 



• 

50 

site and 
haulage. 

150 

(Not st 

ated ) 

• 

. 

• 

• 

105 


125 N. S. 


400 

50 

20 


100 

§ 

170 

220 

• 

i 

20 

r.inooln Diocesan 
Ho ml 

50 N. S. 


35 

site. 

190 

38 


» 

30 


74 1 

1 

] 

100 



• 

• 

^0 to 390 

School 
si ript 

Mill l 
ions. 

ie supp 

sorted by 

fees a 

nd sub- 

300 


. . 

• 


. 

35 

• 


40 

. 

75 

54 . 

• 

4 • 


. 

150 

44 

• 

* | 

10 

. 

•% 

54 

70 





550 

20 to 30 

* 

30 

| 

50 to 
CO * 

• 

C 

5/ a 
vear 
from 
Brad 
shaw’s 
'harity 


240 


* 25N.S. 

» f 

. * 

95 

% 

• 

.* 

130 

• 

130 

81 


Trustees gua* 
rnntce 120/ jin 
addition with- 
in the year, 

• 


145 

w 

20 

• 

40 

20 

80 

120 


485* 


Statistics of Applieatims for Aid 


Object of Application. *. 

V 

: 



Descrip- 



•lion of 

1 o ol tun Aid in 

1 

At 

School 

The erection of a school, with 
resident e 

Redditch . . . 

N. 

Ditto 

onge 


The erection of a stliool, with 
mistress s hoi se 

1 

RampiSdiam . . . 

N 

The erection of schools, with 
residences 

Southwark (St 
Mary ) 

1 

1 N 

1 

The erection of m infants school 

Ditto 

I N 

, 

i 

! 

The erection of a master s house 
and class room 

1 

Bristol (Hannah 
More’s school ) 

1 

! N 

i 

1 

The erection of a school house . 

Bourton on the 

W ater. 

N 

i 



1 

The erection of a school house . . 

Bath, St.Saviour’s 

N. 

The erection of a school, with 
residence 

Outwcll 

N 

I 

Enlarging school 

Paulton 

1 

IS 

1 

Fitting up school lioi se and ven- 
tilation 

Spotland , . . 

N. 

Theerettion of schools, with re- 
sidence 

Richmond, Yofk 
slure. 

N 

For additional e rant 

Bottwnog • . . • 

N. 

Ditto 

Shuttlctvorth . . 

N 

Ditto 

Lofthouse .... 

N 

i 





front Parliamentary Grant in 1844-45. 
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Fxtcnt of ** 

Ja 

Endowments id * 

Existing Schools 

n 

FT" 


District 


District not Endowed | 

2| 




11 
(5 g 
© ^ 

Id 

V V 

3*3 


a 


a 

glU 


Sito 

Play ground. 

* 

Name 

and Character 

1 

3 

u 

<M 

o 

V JP 

X> fcfi 

Name # 

iml Character 

a 

1 

o 

©3 

-O tD 

her ot Chiidi 
>\ided for in 
square teet ea 


< 

% 

gjsl 


a p 


f § 

a 

a 


\ m u re 

900 sq yards. 

4,000 



One boys’ school 

90 

74 G 





One infants (boys) 
(No school tor 

90 








girls ) 




K0 feet sq 

Residue of si to 

3,500* 



One infant arid 

e 

296 




* 

girls’ school 









One (sm,ill) girls 
school. 




100 bv 90 feet 

G1 by 55 fee t 

485 

0 

$ 

0 

# 

• 

105 


50 sq feot. 

None. 

8,000 




• 

360 



Under school 

•8,000 




9 

182 



room , school 
built on 









m lies 

11 ,900 

One of 30/ a 


One Ghurclf school 

70 

76i 





yeir 



or 








80 


• 




• 

• 

One Biptist ditto 

100 



70 by o0 feet. ! 


1,000 

Out free st hool 

12 

’ • 

, 

204 


107 by 57 h t 

Residue of site 

• 

1,500 


. 

Two Sunday dis 
suiting. 

• 

216 

1 






Seveial dame 









schools 


• 


100 by 55 feot 

Residue of site 

1,250 


• 

One Sunday school 

80 

to 

225 



• 





100 



100 bv 50 lut* 

60 by bO It et 

2,200 



Parish school . • . 
Then are dsoWes 

200 

67 


• 





lc van schools 



• 


• 

8,000 

t # 


One at B iv^lute . 

30 

332 






Out at # Henley . . 

50 



31 s q yards 

23 by 18 loot 

4, SOp 

Hutchinson’s 


o 

Roman C itholic . 

30 

575 


* 

Chatty, 2/ per 


Corporition . . . 

30 






annum 


Lxisting National 









schools will be 




9 



* . 


merged in the 




. . • 

• 

• 


• 

new one 

• 

* 


( Continued on pages 480, 487 ) 
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w a 

5| 

_g.S 

T? 8 

a -5 

a V 

fi 

3? 

i-?a 

o 5 S 

*< 


*3 £ 

ill 

i °* 

Sll 


o^- 
i*a on 
<< 


§* 

*« 



Estimated Income of School. 


8 

1 

1 


w 


3 

H 


2*5 


j£ 

300 jst. s. 


100 N. S. 


(Sec precedin'; 
case. The 
subscriptions 
for both 

schools arc 
mixed toge- 
ther.) 


100 N. S. 

30 

Diocesan Board. 


30 N.S. 

\y 

Diocesan fiourd. 


£ 




323 


215 


53 


7 10 


£ I £ 

20 child- 
ren's 
pence. 


5 15 


1,100 (See next case.) 


13 


370 


. (Not 
stated.) 


-218 


[ Cannot be accurately stated at present; but 
there is no doubt that the collections, 
subscriptions, and fees ill suffice for the 


12 


(Not stated.) 


20 

ser- 

mons. 


Au annual grant of 50/. has been voted by 
Trustees of Outsell Town Stock. 


(Not stated .) 


80* 


30 


30 

Ripon 

Dio- 

cesan 

Society, 


tl. 


• 

' 

CO 

.4 

• * 


<» 

30 4 

* 

1 

• 

• 

» 


2 


£ 

450 


200 


75 


360 

136 


10 7 7 

56 


78 

100 

• 

• 

• 

• 

102 

• 

25 

• 

115 

150 


170 


140 


130 

50 


15/. 
9*. 64. 


400 


486 


Statistics of Applieationsfor Aid 


Object of Application. 

Descrip- 
tion of 

School. 

a 

$ 

i 

To obtain Aid In 

At 

For additional grant 

Burton-upon- 

N. 



Humber. 



Ditto 

Otley 

N. 

. 

Ditto. 


N 


Ditto 

Bugbrooke .... 

N. 

. 

Ditto 

Hackney Hoad 

11. 



(Anne’s Place). 



Ditto 

Hurdsfleld .... 

N. 

. 

Erecting boundary wall, closing 

Nantwich .... 

N. 

. 

in a sewer, and putting up a 




gallery. 




For additional grant 

Skipsea 

N. 

. 

Purchasing building to be con- 

Pannal 

N. 

2 

verted into a school-house. 




The erection of a school, with 

Chipping-Karnet . 

Endow ed 

. 

residence. 


school. 


For additional grant 

Yardley 

N.* 


Ditto. . 

Llandovery . . . 

N. 

• 

Discharging a debt • • • • ... 

Oldland , . . . . 

N. 


The erection of a school-house. 

Wakefield (St. 

N. 

3 

w ith mister’s residence. 

Andrew’s). 

c 

• 


The erection of a school-house . . 

Mary port .... 

B. 

• 

The erection of a school, with 

Newport . . . . 

B. 


residence. _ '* 




Ditto. . . . 

Shorewood. • . . 

N. 

2 

Uitto ; • • . • • • 

TTnrr^lav ^ 

N. 

o 

Ditto, .... ...... 

Dilton’s Mafdt . . 

N. 

2 

.. Ditto 

St. Monan’s . • • 

S. 

1 

Th# erection of a school-house . 

Tillicoultry . • • 

S 

1 



its and 
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Extent of 

if 

Endowments in 
District. 

Existing Schools in 
Districts not Endowed. 

as 

2-3 



c a 





o 



.52 a 


a 

j 


a 

V 

2 


Site. 

Play-ground. 

ii 

Name 

and Character. 

3 

© J 
t! rO 

Name 

and Character. 

3 

O 

u A 

m 



3| . 


if 


ii£P 

21 > 


• 

m 








£ 




!C 

« . 








• 

• 


• 

« • 

# 


*«■ 




• 

• 

• • 

• 

# 

* 

. . 


• 



1 ,300 


• 

One in a dilapi- 


l»o 






dated state. 


85 



. 


• 

’# 


• 

2 1 2 l»y 57 feet, 

900 sq yards , 

^300 



A Calvinistic 
school. 

A Methodists’ 

25 

320 






Sunday school. 


i 

60 by 30 feet. 

52 by 27 feet. 

5,411 

V 

• 

School of Industry 

20 

girls 

loO 

167 






National school . . 



• 

44 by 39 feet. 

10,000 

Free grammar 

20 

N Journal school. 


165 


school. 

boys 

British school. 



• 



Blue-coat school 

t Grey-coat school 




• 


for girls. 


for girls* 



29 by 104 feet. 

A large piece 

456 


. 

One or t^\o r8om«, 

40 

120 


of waste land. 




holding about 



1 an acre. 

- • 

390 


• 

Four schools in 
cottages, each 

15 

74 

34 yards. 

1,330 sq. yards. 

to 

o 

o 

• 

, 

• 

A B. and F. school 

100 

201 





under a young 








woman. 




• # • 




Three or four 


. 



• 



dame schools. 



• 

Residue of site. 

1,157 

* • 

* 

One parochial 
school. 

One private ditto. 


1 120 

120 by S9 feet. 

900 t»q. y ards* 

3,000 # 

. . 

• 

. . 

. 

250 



• 





ml 


( Contim ed cn pa^es 490 , 491 .) 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid, 


At 

Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 

& 

>» 

-o 

1 

Is 

' i 

ii 

r 

1 

CO 

a 

8 

J 

fi> 

.S 

£ 

3 

e 

& 

Cm 

<5 

i 

if 

1 

d 

X 

u> 

c 

1 

1 

m 

1 

s 

H 

Cd 

1 

Sj 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

*Burton-upon 

. 

. 




. 




Humber. 










Otley 

. 


. 



• 

. 



Bideford , . , . 

. 


. 



. 




Bugbrooke . • • 

. 


• 



• 




Hackney R<ml 

# 





, 




(Anne’s Place). 


' 

« 







Hurdsfield ... 

. 


. 







Nantwich .... 

. 


10 


65 

. 







gallery. 


wall. 





Skipsea 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 




Pannal 

School-room, with cottage and garden, can 







be purchased for 200/. 






Chipping- Barnet. 

Estira 

ated coat 

226/. 

• 

• 

• 



130 

Yardley «... 


. 

. 

• 

• 

. 



• 

Llandovery . • . 

* 

! 

• 

• 

• 

• 



• 

Oldland .... 

Amount of deb 

t. 2:/. 

. 

• 

. 



. 

Vakefield. (St. 

100 

300 

50 


70 

. 

180 

845 

45 

Andrew’s). 

law 

expenses 

,25/. 


and t 






Below estimate 

120/. 


draining 





Maryport .... 

n 

221 

30 


26 


7/. 10r. 

309 

145 , 


Titles, 13/. 



and 


stove. 








gates. 





Newport .... 

195 

302 

25 




210 

757 

400 


Law expenses 

,25/. 







Shorewood . • / 


280 

20 


• 

• 


300 

80 


t 

buildings. 







Harpley • • • . 

< 

110 

| 33 



, 

97 

250 

125 


Law 

expenses 

, 10/. 







Dilton’a Marsh • 

50 C 

384 

e 

t , 

, 10 

# 

176 

660 

182 



and 










fittings. 

. 





‘ 

« 


Law expenses, 20/« ; archi 

tect, 30/. 


' 4 

a 



St. Monan’f • • • 

Eetinc 

I'ted cost 

,250/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

100 

Tillicoultry * • • 

40 

360 

1 • 


30 

• 

• 

894 

160 


itoAual 

LaW expenses, 10/. 

* 






fou. 

i 



# 









Amount Contributed by any 
Society or Societies, naming 
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Statistics of Application* fir Aid 5 


Object of Application. 


Number of Trustees under 
several Heads. 


* 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

Descrip- 
tion of 

School. 

Enlarging school-house 

Woodhousc, St. 
Mark’> .... I 

N. 

Enlarging school and building a 

Kensington Gr.u el 

N. 

new -chool-room. 

Pits. 


For additional grant ...... 

Downside, Ch. Cli. 

N. 


j Whitchurch • . 

N 

Enlarging school-house ... .* 

Braunst* n .... 

N. 


! j » 

■f. i ir, 

1 1 111 ! 

u c5 £ tn 


Tlie erection of a master’s house. Colmworth . 


Improving school^io 


The erection of schools, with Pontnewvdd. 
residence. \ 


N. 

N. 3 2 


Rebuilding school and residence, i Headingley ... N, . I , Fourteen. 


The erection of a school, with Coalpit Heath, 
master's house. near Bristol. 


The erection of a school, \wth Delamere Forest . 
residence. 


Ditto. . . Norburv 


residence. 


master's house. 


Norburv 

N. 

1 

• HI- • , 

i 


Saleombe .... 

N. 

1* 

I 1 1 1 

and^2 Churchwardens. 


Pendlebury, St. 
Johns. 

« 

N. 

1 

and Churchwardens of 
St. John’s. 


Zeals 

N. 

3 

< t 

K 

Hampstead, We.st 
end. 

N. 

1 

and Churchwardens. 

• 

Hazle\yood. . , . 

N. 

o 

; . . . 1 . 

. 




from Pattern !0fa<P»d- <» 1844-45. 40 1 


Extent of 

Ji 

Endowments In, 
District. 



Existing School in 
' District not Endowed. 

jmm 

s i 

Site. 

Play-ground. 

Population of District 
which children wil 
semble. 

Name 

and Character. 

1 

i 

"o 

If 

0 p2 
p r* 

Z * 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

[ Number of Childrer 
j provided for in Sc" 
1 six square feet each. 

. . 

. • 

• 


• 


* 

+ 

66 by 60 feet. 

747 sq. feet. 

4,500 

Kensington 
Charity School. 

• 

Peel street school 
(Dissenting.) 

92 

212 

. • 

. . 


• . 

* 

v • 

• 

• 


Parish green. 

1,479 

• 

* * • 

• 

. • 

Wesle\ans and # 
Baptists have 
each a Sunday 
school. 


114 


• • 


* * 

• 

• • 


68 

1 ,276 sq. yard*. 

836 sq. yards. 

4,000 


• 

Mrs Williams’s 
school, and one 
other fox* the 
working classes. 

• 

367 

1 rood 

12 perches. 

• • 

1,600 

• • 

• • 

One. .... • 

100 

240 

i an acre. | 

• • 

C,300 

- 

• 


• 

183 

1 acre. j 

4 of an acre • 

1,000 



• • 

• 

236 # 

i an aero. , 

• 

• 

i of an acre. 

450 

. . 

. 

• . . 

, • 

47 

. . . 

43 by 30 fee#. 

1,500 


• 

• . 

» 

• 

274 

50 by 30 yard*. 

Residue of site. 

2,300 

. • 

• 

* 

One mti.nt school. 

- 

270 

1 rood 
*3 perches. 

'i of an acre, 
and adjoining 
# common, 

600 

• 


• 

A small hired 
room in a poor 
cottage. 


84 

21 perches 

16 yards. ' 

• 

Village green. 

1,500 


• 

A. room 12 feet 
square, used as 
a dame’s school. 


144 

1,088 sq. yard*. 

373 sq. yards. 

700 

• 

• • 

• 

• • 


69 


( Cortinucd on pages 491, 4 ( J5.) 
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Statistics qfi’Applicatumsfor Aid 



Total Estimated Ex 

i i -T" 


Wood house, St. i 
Marks j 


£ l £ £ 

Estimated cost, 450/. 


Kensington Gravel 100 I 250 200 

Pits. Law expenses enlarge 

and plans, 150/. ment. 

Downside, Cli. Cli. • . . 

Whitchurch ... , • 

Braunston .... . 212« 10 f 

Colm worth . . . Estimated cost, 100/. 



Building. 



& 


x> 

1 

"l8 

$ 

•c 

Jj 

S v 


3 1 

a *> 

3 W 

o H 

e > 

< 



h reage Coat of improvements. 25/. 9s. fid 45 1. 

Debt on building fund, 19/. Is. 10rf. ! 

Pontnewyyd . . 85 j 440 | 90 . j 60 

* ^ Law expenses, 10/. . 


145 836 I 320 


Headingley 


School and hduee, 6G5/. 


Coalpit Heath, 
near Bristol 


Dclamere Forest 


100 20 I 20 

team- walling and 

work. fences. 


Korbnry . . . 
Salcombe . . . 


I.aw expenses, See. 51. desks. 
. I 249 I . 


jPendlebury/ St. 1#J * . * 40 I . 

(John's. Law expenses, 11/. ; architect, 35/. 

fit. 


. | 220 | 10 

Law expenses, 10/. 


Hampstead, West 
(end. 


Ilazlewood . . . 


20 1 200 
\rchitect, 25/. 
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Amount Contributed by any 
Society or Societies, naming 
them. 

Amount derived from Sale of 
old School-house, or from 
Sale of Parochial Property. 

Amount derived from other 
Sources. 

Deficiency of Funds for the 
Erection of School Build- 
ings. 

Estimated Income of School. 

Decision of Committee of 
Council. 

Annual Subscriptions 
and Donations- 

Annual Collection. 

m 

P 

1 

o 

c 

U 

1 

Cu 

o 

0 

1 

i 

B 

<8 

s> 

o 

3 

H 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

■C . 

• • 

• 

• 

300 

• 

• 

• 

• ' 

• 


200 

80 N.S. 


100 

220 



(Not 

stated.)' 


. 

212 

. 


site. 

• 









. 



. 

. 


. 

. 

• . 

15 

• . 

. 

. 

• 

. 


. 

. 

. 

. . 

66 

• • 

• 

• 

127 

11 

• 

t* 

69* 

11 

• 

.91 

60 

20 



72 

Id 

1M0*. 

SI. 17 s. 

6/.10r. 


32 

40 

Medford District 






2d. 





Education 











Society. 











• • 

• 

• 

• 



• 


• 

• 

30 




516 

The st 

hool w 

ill be 

lmost vs 

oily sii 

pported 

300 





by M 
a-u ee 

r. Willi 
k. 

ams, t* 

le childn 

m # pa) 

ng Id. 


80 N, S. 

' • 

• 

187 

* 

• 

25 

7* 

42 

• 

77 

187 

' 

• • 

• 

• 

• 245 

15 

5 

• 

30 

• 

50 

120 

• 

• 

• 

About 213 

50 

• 

• 

20 

• 

70 

150 

[30 N.S. 

• 

• 

87* 

10 



• 10 



47 

• 




House 

and gai 

den rent free. 






t 

160 to 170 

12 


# 

50 

# 

62 

150 



| 






« 










• 




9 


# 

411 

20 

40 

. 

50 


110 

270 





The Congregation of St. John’s will 







# supj 

sort the 

School 

• 




• 

• 

• 

22o 

7 

3 

• 

8 

• 

18 

42 

* 

• 

• 

• 









5 5on;s. 

• 


1j6 

30 

20 

• 

16 ' 

• 

66 

110 

• 

50 N. S. 

. - 

• 

200 

• 

1 j 


10 

. 

25 

6) 




t 
















Statistic* qf Application* for Aid 


— * — 5 ^ v > 7 f 

Object of Application. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

The erection of a school, with 

Pelsall 

residence. 


The election of a school-house . • 

Hindringham . • 

New-flooring school ....•• 

North fleet .... 

The erection of a mistress’s house 

Blakenhall. . . . 


Honley*. • . ,. . 


Burton-on-Trent 

Ditto 

Areley Kings , . 

The erection of a school, with 

Hawes 

residence. 



Icklesham . . 

i 

Glmton . • • . • 

Ditto. 

Stowting . . . , 

Ditto 

Llanengan. . . . 


Number of Trustees under 
serer&l Heads* 



1 I and 2 Churchwardens 


1 Churchwardens and Over- 
seers. | 


N. 1 and Churchwardens. 


Enlarging school-house . . . • . Witheridge . • . Endowed 3 1 and 2 Churchwardens. 

school. I I I I 


The erection of a school-house • • Luton. 


N. 4 3 1 


Providing fittings • • . t • • • I Greatham . 


N. 2 4 


The erection of a school house, Huddersfleld. • • N. 
with residences. 


For additional grant 1 Alloa . 


dng Mei 
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■ 'Statistics of Application* for Aid 


Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 


Ilmdringliam . 


Northfleet . . 
Blakcnhall . . 


Burton-on-Trent 
Arelev Kings . 


ICklcsham . . 


. i 1:0 l 

, Law expense.s, K7, 
Estimated cost, 49/, 


1 25 I 192 

Law expenses, 5/ 


Between 300 /. and 400/. 



3§0 . I . I . I . I . 420 I 250 

and Law expenses, 10/ : other expenses, 30/. I 

house .III 


.120 . I . I . I 15 I . I . 460 

and Converting it into school, xv ith master's house, 315/. 
old Law expenses, lu/. 

,rj 1 1 1 1 1 


Llanengan • 


given. 170 


118 313 150 


VVithendge • • . j Lstimated cost, 28C/. 


♦70 202 . I . I 45 I . I # 407 200 

an<l Law expenses, 40/. , other expenses, 50/. 
fittings I I I I 


Greatham . . • Fstimated cost, 45/. 


Httddersfield • , 


210 530 150 

two 

1 houses. * 


Alloa 



from. Parliamentary Grant in 1844 - 45 , 
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Estimated Income of School. 



0 9 57 

j from 
church 

• 1 7 “' 

dens. 


(Not stated.) 


The remaining expenses are paid by the 
Hector. 


80 20/. subsciibed 

bv o.vners 
ofland. 


17 House and gar- 80 
den, valued 
at 8/, a 'year. 


185 . . 21 23 . 44 95 ) 

and . 

house. 9 * 

207 Children’s pence, a free subscription, and 60* 
annual sermon. 


250 (Not particularized.) 


10 2 12 6 
for | 
Sun- 
day 

, school. 


* • Walla, 9 inehei. 
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Statistics ofAppUcntions fot 1 Aid 


Objoct of Application. 


Number of Trustee* qnder 
several Heads. 


Desciip- £ 
tion of | 


To obtain Aid in 


! f 1 I 1 1 j 1 

o # £ a £ m £ 


For additional grant ...... Derby, Curzon- N. 

street. 

Ditto. Brackenfield ... N. 


Ditto Dilton’s Marsh . . N. 


The erection of a school, with Haw! esbury ... N. 
residence. 


For additional grant . 


Llaurhy ddlad 
Sandgate . . 


Tlie erection of a school, with Dlstiud . • » 
mistre»s’s house. 

The erection of a school, with Doddt rliill . . 
residence. 


Thp erection of a school, with Sandon . 
mistress’s house. 

Altering 'nd repairing school- Pensnett. 
house. 


1 and Churchwardens . 


1 | and Churchwardens. 


1 and Churchwardens. 


| The erection of a school-house . . I Yelden 


3 . . . 


The erection of a school, with Mabyn, Saint 
master’s house. 


4 1... 


| For additional grant . 


Blakenhall. . 


Ditto Scammonden 


Ditto. Ley land . 

The erection of a achoo 1 -house . . Bratton . 


Ditto * • • • • . I Holmsdde • . 


Ditto . . Withernwlck. 


The erection of a school “house, Beddingham . 
with residence. 


1 2 and 2 Churchwardens. 


ftomParKtt/rftrntary Grant in 1844 - 45 . 
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Extent ot 

Population of District from 
which* Children will as- 
semble. 

Endowments in 
District. 

_ Existing Schools in 
Districts not Endowed. 

1 

■ 

■ 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Name 

and Character, 

• 

1 

3 

f! 

a - 



* 


• 

• • 

• 

• 

• • 





• • 

• 

• 



• 


* 


• 

# 


40 perches. 

2,930 

11/. per annum 
for which will 
be .given *to 
the proposed 
school 

boys 

One dame school 

• • 

16 

131 

90 by 40 fee t. 

• * 

800 

• • 


One Dissenting 
school. 

50 

92 

1,000 sq. yards. 

Residue of site. 

1,800 




• 

146 


• 

830 



One day add Sun- 
day school. 

• 

90 

* • 

450 

4,500 

• • 

• • 

! 

• 

300 

35 by 13 yards. 

Residue of site. 

• 340 




• 

81 

46 feet. 

100 by 50 Icet. 

• 

900 

One of 3/. a-year. 


A boys’ school in 
rectory stable. 

A girls' school in 
rectory house. 

• 

168^ 

s • 

• * 


. • 


• 

. 

. 

• * 

• • • 

. 

• 


. • 

. 

* 

• « 


729 

• « 


A British school • 

♦ 

• 

72 

• ’ 

• 

1,000 

• « # 


• , . 

• 

84 

• 

• 

• •• 

450 

Interest of 45/. 
for education 
of poor chil- 
dren. 


Two, the master of 
one of them re- 
ceiving the in- 
terest of 45/. 

• 

101 

i of an acre. 

Residue of site. 

318 

• • 


One in the vestry. 


53 

\ 



• 





) 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 




Total Eftimatod Expense of SchoolBuildtng. 


i 

At 

cn 

School rooms. 

Sc 

0 

Du 

3 

C* 

1 

i 

Du 

Levelling, &c. 

Master's House. 

Total Estimated 
Expense. 

A 

I 

II 

QQ j2 

I s 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Derby, Curxon- 
street. 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

Brackenfleld . . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Dilton’s Marsh . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Hawkesbury * - . 

40 

La* 

480 

expenses 

10/® 

• 

• 

• 

120 

G50 

2S0 

Llaurliyddlad . , 

, 

, 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

, 

• 

Sandgate .... 

. 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

El stead 

Estm 

lated cost 

150/ 

• 

• . 

• 

• 

• 

50 

Dodderhill . . . 

Est»m 

atel ccst 

35V. 

• 

• 


• 

• 

176 

Sandon ..... 

V. - 

• 

♦ 

. • 

5 


70 

75 

• 

Pensnett .... 

Estim 

ated cost 

i 

130/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

20 

Yelden 

15 

Law 

180 

expenses 

15 

, 6 /. 

• 

10 

• 

40 

various 

2C5 

50 

Mabyn, Saint . . 

70 

Law exj 

255 

enses, 10 

10 

/. well. 


25 

• 

95 

405 

197 

Blakenh&U. . . . 

. 

, 

, 

. 

• | 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Scammonden 

. 

* . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

• 

. 

Leyland .... 


• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Bratton • • > . 

> Batin 

uted cod 

, 134/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Holmside .... 

Law e 

125 

xpenses, 

15/. ’ 

. 

6 

• 

11 

privies. 

137 

62 

WIthernuick • . 

Eatin 

lated cost 

180/. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

100 

Bsddingham • 

• 

140 


i 

20 

* 

195 

sit 

» 






11 






To obtain Aid in 


The erection of s school with Cann, St. Rum* N. 1 Churchwardens and Over* 

•mistress s house. bold. seen. 

Enlarging and making additions Ruston, East . . . N. 1 and Churchwardens. 

v to school house. I I I 

For additional grant Castle Eden ... N . . . . . , 


Ditto Southwark, St. N. .... 

♦ M^ry. 

Ditto, 1 South .vark, St. N. .... 

Mary. (I/ifant 

school). t • 

The erection of schools, with rcai- Macclesfield, St. N. 1 , . . 

deuces. Peter’s. 


The erection of a school-house, Birchiugton . . . 
with residence. 


The erection of a (chool-house . • Cottish&U . . . . 


Ditto. • . • ' . Canterbury . . . 


Harborough Mag- N. 1 and 2 Churchwardens, j 


Ditto* * »«,*•* Combe Florey • . j N. Ill and 1 Churchwarden. 


Ditto, ..... c ..... Trowse Newton 


N. 1 and 2 Churchwardens. 


Defraying a debt Aylsham . . . 


The erection of a school house* . I Forfar . 


S. Magistrates and Town Couitcil 
or the Burgh ; 19 in number* 


The erection of a school house, Ensham . 
with residence. 


N. ill and 2 Churchwarden#'. 










BiSHi 

ig 

Endowment in * 

* Bariittng Sehoola 

in 


fs • 

District. 


Districts' not Endowed | 

s i 

■ 

t 

£ 

4 & 

« g 

. 

t 

2 


f 1 
2 

2 a* 

A " u 

< 

»8«> 

Play gifomd 

*f 

go 

Name 

and Character 

2 

o 

3 ** 

Name 

and Character* 

*3 

o ** 
uA 

* 

b 


is*! 

^ i 

% 

If 


|f 

11 fr 


• 

iii < 
£ 

r 


10 

4* 

iU 

V 

60 by 40 feet. 

A small por 

524 



One (temporary) 


V 

90 

tion 




in a cottage 



i an acre 

Residue of site 

1,(00 

. . 


N 

. 

37 



* 

• 

• ' 


• 

• 

• • 

• * 

t 

• 

m 

* * 


• 





0 

• 

• 


• • 

• • 

• 




* 

* 

546 sq yards. 


4,000 


• 

Two private 
schools 

• 

405 

314 by 70 feet 

60 ft square. 

1,130 

Cnspe s Charity 
tor 12 boys 

• 

• 

• 

124 




nnd.girls 





DO by 81 fegt. 

90 by 48 feet 

1,800 

One of 10/ . . 

10 

Tw> schools * 

120 

1 180 

! 


R >oms hired 



60 by 36 feet 

by 16 feet 

i 

18,000 

Not known • . 

• 

• 

National schodts 

1 39S bojs, 221 
{.iris . . . 


1 238 






Poor Priests Hos 

\ 16 1 




« 



pital. . 

Blue coat and Grey 


) 






school 30 boys 
and 30 girls . . 

V 60 



# 




Jesus Hospital . 

12 







Canterbury British 

*300 


156 by 53 feet 

834 sq yards 

370 


• 


• 

102 

6 yaid» # 


310 

« • 

i 

One * parish 
school held in a 

30 1 

| 

58 

* 


• 


1 

cottage. 



• 


, 

ft 


ft 

• 



0 perches. 

A yard and 

1,350 

. . 

. 

One day school. 

50 

133 

the common 









2,500 


• 

•* 

• 

65 


65 poles 

• • .i 

3,000 


• 

1 

• 

400 

■ 132by84feet 

(6 by GO feet, 
for each school 

2,000 

Bartholomew s 

12 

» 

Endowed school . 

12 

276 

. 1 haritv The 

boys 


bovs 





land lets lor 

Diasehting school 

12 





40/. 

• 


boys 



( Continued, on pages 50b, 507 ) 



Cann, St. Rum- 
bold. 

Rustan, Rut . . 

Cutle Eden . . . 

Southwark, bt. 
Mary. f 

Southwark, St 
Marv, (Infant 
school ) 

Macclesfield, St. 
Peter’s. 

j BircUington . . . 

\ 

Cottishall , . 

Canterbury . • . 


Harbo rough Mag- 
na. 

Combe Florey • . 

Trowae Newton < 
Aylshara . • . • 
Forfar 


P< 

< 


£ 

230 


£ 

40 


52 1 10 

Extras, 21. 


70 860 ' 100 

Legal expenses, 50/ 


156 I 35 
Legal exj^nses, 15/. 


. 373 | 20 

Law expenses, 7/ 


350 


| J/- !*• 

Fplans. 


80 

and 

railings 


106 ' | 14 

Making walls 14-inch thick, &.c , 38/ 
r 

Estimated cost from 80/ to 90/. 


1205 
Architect, 10/. 


81 




42 

various, 


£ 

70 


£ 

340 


423 


400* 


400 


4 , 
sur- 
veyor. 


Laf expenses, 5/. j architect, 5/. 5 s, 

e 

Estimated cost, TWO/. 


41 


various. 


253 


254 


£ 

18ft 


100 

181 

200 

140 


120 

55 


104 


52* 260 


RfesliMtt 


840 





V 



















£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

• • ' 

• 

94 

15 



120 



Lw expenses, 7/. 


Horninglow . , 


t Egerton, St. James . ] 383 . 

| » ' Law expenses! 10/, 


Sariibury . . I 151 j 12 

Architect, 1^/, 

t 

J Milford •' Estimated cost, 400/. < 

^Bowers Gifford. . Estimated ex pens?, 2S3/. 
-Mortlake • . . . 50 I . . 


wby-upon-Eden , 
* 


fvVithy-combe, 

' ftawleigh. 

Uedditch ... 


60 1 443 99 

com 


| Camberwell • . , j , 

t * 

ester, St. 
tael’s 


^rraingham, St. r * € 


muHaas. 
Littleport , , , . 

WUIand .... 


Tolverhampttm l I 30 f I II 


■Hg 
1 ax 


and Law expenses 30/. 
fences, , 

&P. 


. j 109 33 

. | 147 90 

200 I 643 236 

I 

133 308 130 

. I . I no 


150 200 50 


601 ! $83 


115 115 >46 


MW 501 








' Object Of Application . 

Descrip- 
tion of 

School. 

mm 

m 

hunt 

hw 

«rof 

seVfcl 

Trustees u|dei 
al Hfeads. 


^ To obtain Aid in 

At 

i 

i 

a 

* 

! 

•* 

t 

1 

t 

1 

1 1 

11 

3 

1 


1 

SP 

1 

Rebuilding school-house . . . . 

Cheddon . . . 

N. 

Rector a 

ndCl 

lurct 

I 

wardens 






lave 

he d 

rect 

on. 



The erection of a school-house . . 

Monk Bretton . • 

N. 

3 

• 

• 

• 






N. * 



- 





TNttn . . T t t . 

* 

N. 




















N. 








Erecting coal-house and privy . . 

Allereton .... 

N. 


. 



. 

. 


The erection of a school -House . 

Flimby 

N. 


• 

Tw 

snty- 

live. 





N. 








• ^ 


N. 









Birchington ... 

N. 



! 




The erection of a school, with 

Clapham, St. 

N. 

1 





• 


master’s house. 

John’s 






• 


The erection of a school, with 

Hambridge. . . . 

1 N. 

1 

and 2 Churchwardens. 


mistress’s house. 







l 


The erection of a school house . . 

Bristol, St. Jude . 

N. 

1 

and 

2 a 

lure! 

ward 

ens. 


4 

Pav idrliftAtial irMCtf . 

Frodmgham, 

N. 






• 

• 

t 

4 

North. 









Ditto. . ( . 

WargTave .... 

N. 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

Ditto . _ . . . . 

Malew St Mark’s. 

N. 







- 











liquidating a debt, and greeting 

Warwick, St. Mary 

• N. 

# 

. 

, 

, 

. 

. 

• 

a girls' school (additional grant). 




• 


l 




The erection of a school-house . 

A 

„ * 

Gargrave • • • • 

N. 

< 

1 

1 


• 




' 






fne'44-45. «#i 



( Continued on pages 514 , 515 .) 






' 

£ I £ 1 £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

k £ 

Gheddon • . • • 

Estimated cost, 154/. 

• 

# 


* * 

• 

k 70 

Monk Bratton . . 

28 345 40 

Law expenses, ?/• 

• 

• 



420 

80 

Midsomer Norton 

. 


• 

0 • 




t 

Yonge. • • • . • 

• • • % 



' 

* 


• 

Paul ton . • • . • 

• • ♦ 

• 





• 

AUerston • • • • 

Estimated cost, 8/. If 6rf. 

• 





• 

Flimby . • . . . 

Estimated cost, 130/. 

* , 



. 

• 

61 

Bushall 

• 




• 

• 

• 

MArk 

. 

* 


• 


• 


Birchlngton . . , 








Clapham, St. 
John's. 

200 1 820 1 . | t 

Law expenses, 25/ ; commission,' 

125 

;>latn, &C. 

,57/* 

180 

1,417 

1,000 

Hambndge • . • 

5/ «5». 1 195 1 . 

Law expenses, 7/. 
•tone, 20/. 

5 

sundries 

i 

\ 

13 

cartage 

105 

852 

194 

% 

Bristol, 8t. Judo . 

150 180 


5 


5 

various. 

340 

110 

4 

Frodingliam, 

Nojth. 

* 


• 

• 

• 

i 

* 

Wargrave . • • « 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• i 

j 

, 

Malew, St Mark's 

• j * 

• 

• 

• 

j 



Warwick, St. Mary 

. (Not stated.) 

• 

• 

• 

s 

j 

' • 

(Mgnre .... 

Given. 526 18 

with 
wal s 
and 

privies. 

Law expenses 

50 

warming 

and 

v'mtila 

tion. 

,9/. 

i 

i 

• 

• 

603 j 

* ° 

452 











from Parlufmentyry Grant in 1844-45, 
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»*<* 1 ' ' 

Extent of 

I*." 

• *5 

Endowments in 
District. 

Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 

TT 

v C 
tJ 2 

i* 


Site* 

• 

Play-ground. 

• 

Population of Distric 
whioh Children w 
semble. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

2 3 

II . 

y a * 

o 

d«2 <2 


10 by 9 yards. 

* • 

11,000 

The Vicar has a 
school of 150 
children, whom 
he clothes and 
educates. 

* 

One School of 
Industry (girls*). 
One British (boys’l 
.Both supported 
by annual sub- 
scriptions. 


406 


119 by 55 feet. 

60 or 70 feet 

2.5U0 

. . 

. 

One girls’ school . 

70 

217 



square. 








146 by 55 feet. 


6,000 

; 

# 

Six dame schools. 
Ontf boys’ ditto. . ( 

30 

401 


4 of an acre. 

• * 

1,300 

Parochial schools 
(H. Rradshaw, 
Esq.) for the 
education ot 
poor children. 


* * 


70 


64 by 48 yards. 

Residue of site. 

G50 


• 

The present school, 
33 by 15. 

82 

157 


20 sq. perches. 

Residue of site. 

1,377 

One of 18/. 
a year. 

* 

One free school. . 
One girls’ ditto 
One infants’ ditto. 
One British ditto. 


132 

• 

61 by 23 feet. 

None required. 

350 

ft 

Commissioners 
of Greenwich 
Hospital allow 
10/. a year to 
the master. 

. • 

Present school . . 

35 

80 


! », # 


10,000 



1 

None in that part 
of the . town of 
proposed school. 

• 

700 

a 

96 by 88 feet. 

• 

• 

• 

10,000 

ChUcott’s free 
boys’ school. . 
Blue-coat free : 
50 boys. 

50 girls. 

! How’s Benefac 
tion to Sunday 
| schools. 

100 

100 

Ope B. and F. . . 
Oj*e infant school. 
Two or three Dis 
senting schools. 

• 

! 120 

j 

1 

! 

508 


1 acre. 

• 

Residue of site. 

900 

ft 

' ~ 

• 

'One Wesleyan 
Sunday school. 
One Haptist ditto. 
One Church ditto. 


120 


746 sq. yards. 

• 

• # 

456 sq. yards. 

2,903 


• 

Two small schools 
(Dissenting). 

1 • 

i 

330 


172 by 36 feet.* 


« 

1 •• 

1 

1 " 

1 


i 

126 


( Continued on pages o 1 8 , 519 .} 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 




Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 



At 

oi 

£ 

School -rooms. 

Fittings. 

Books and Apparatus. 

1* 

a 

I 

1 

S 

1 

Total Estimated 
Expense. 

Amount Subscribed by 
Private Panics. 

Chesterfield . * . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

13/. 10*. 


' 

* 

31 . 10*. 


160 

172 

75 

Westbury, Wilts . 

. 

ft 75 

Architt 

30 

ct, 30/. 

• 

50 

50 

privies. 

20 

755 

300 

Wolverhampton, 
St. Mary. 


80 

and 

fittings. 

% 

♦ 

45 

• 

• 

Not 
stated . 

• 

Hartley Wintney 

Law exj 

100 

enses, 31 . 

10 

furni- 

tore. 

. 

20 

25 

nails 

(extra). 

80 

238 

130 

Launton .... 

SO 

given. 

204 

• 

• 

• 

• 

90 

344 

92 

Fenstanton . . . 


473 

and 

master's 

house. 

• 

' 

64 

privies 

and 

fences. 

• 

* 

537 

205 

Wlnttonstall . . 

Given. 

100 

• 

• 



I 

160 

100 

Whitehaven 
(Holy Trinit)). 

Estim 

ated cost 

100/. 

j 

• 

• 

• 

1 


40 

Tiverton .... 

Estims 

: 

ited cost, 

1,178/. 1 

1 

l 

• 

, . 

i 

• 


: 

Heath and Heath. 

7 

Lvv cx 

' 

120 

penses, fi 

1 

i 

♦ tings, 

| 

., 23/. 

10 

• 

50 i 

210 

132 

Colne (Waterside) 

Law 

610 

expenses 

, 12/! 

# 

| 

60 ' 


• 

1 

682 

loo 

Sidmouth ( \11 
taints). 

Estimated cost, 350/. 

* l 

j 

• 

* 

• 

• 

125 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 

Descrip. 

tlon of 

School. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

For repairs, alterations, and fit- 
tings. 

Tunstall 

N. 

The erection of a school-house . . 

Merrymeet • . . 

N. 

The erection of a school, with 

Kingsley .... 

1 N. 

residence. . 



Di «0.. 

GrafVjley 

C. 


Number of Trustees linder 
seVe»al Ileada. 


! The erection of a school house. . R rereton . 


Enlarging school, and building Rickling. 
master’s house. 


The erection of a school, and Gayton 
master's house. 


The erection of a school house Farnley . . . 
and residence. 

t 

I he erection of a school house . . Wintringham. 


The erection of a school house, Sheffield Park 
with master’s house. 


The erection of schools, with Tavistock . . 
master’s house. 


The erection of a school-house . . Shadoxlmrst , 


The erection of a school, with Cemaes . 
master's house , 


Dartmouth. • 


1 and 2 Churchwardens. 


2 2 Churchwardens, and 2 

Overseers. I 


B. 11 


N. 1 and Churchwardens. . 


N. 2 . 


N. 2 pnd 1 Churchwarden. 


(Twenty-two). 


N. 9 . . . 


Ditto . . . r , . Dunfermline ... S. 22 Gentlemen and Tradesmen 

of Dunfermline. ' j 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1 $ 14 - 45 . 


819 


r w V >*>V * * *•* 


- - 


> » 


* “■ * 



Extent of 

1* 

•V 

•r a 

2l 

o ZS 

cS, . 

jhi 

■Sal 

s 

D- 

Endowments fn 
District. 

Existing Schools in 
Districts not Endowed. 

21 


kite. 

Playground. * 

• 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Number of Children 
provided for in Sc 
six square feet each. 

t 



7,000 



tfone but dame 
schools. 

• 

586 


50 by 32 feet. 


350, 

None within the 
district. 

• 

One dame school, 
held in a cottage 

• 

85 


4 ot an acre. 


1,300 

One small school 
(boys’). 

• 

One Methodists’. . 


133 


30 poles. 

Residue of site. 

145 

Interest cf 100, 
guineas. 

• 

’OneSuhday school 

• 

46 


900 sq. yards. 

100 sq. yards. 

1,160 

One free school 
of 60/. per 
annum. 

40 

One National 

school (70 boys, 
70 girls). 

140 

75 


12 roods. 


655 


• 



33 


34 by 50 sq. ft. 

10 by 99 iq ft. 
for each school. 

420 


• 

dne Sunday school 
Two or three dame 
schools. 

# 


56 


38 by 30 yards. 

550 sup. yards. 

1,600 


' 

» 

• 

108 


270 sq. yards, i 


726 




• 

109 

! 

• • 

fcOO sq. yards. 

20^000 

Rent of a cot- 
tage left by 
will to Na- 
tional school. 


One Infant school. 
One National ditto 
Two Sunday ditto. 

200 

538 


117 by 95 feet. 

C2 by 45 feet. 

| 6,271 


* 

One B. and F. . . 
A few dame schools 

© 

© 

415 


45 by 36 feet. 

I 

# 

5 roods. 

i 

244 


• 

A small wooden 
hu> into whuh 
90 children are 
crammed. 

| 

* 

60f 

3 

34 by 26 yards. 

• 

16 by 15yard8. 

Not 

known. 


• 

% 

• . 

• 

90S 


86 by 64 feet. 

1 

58 by 49 feet. 

900 

• • 

• 

One Sunday school 
One National do. 

4f 

140 

200 


• 

• 

4,000 

a 

• 


. 

422 


$94 sq. yds. 

# Residue of site. 

14,000 

One school is 
held by mas- 
ter rent fee.. 

1 

• 

M‘Lean school . 'j 
Rollahd ditto. • 1 
A number bf f 
adventure J 
schools. 

1138 

440 


( Continued on pages 522, 523.) 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 



£ I £ I £ 

Estimated cost, 30/. 


Mem meet . 


. I 193 
Law expenses, 5/. 


Kingsley . . 


(Iratelej , . 


. | 190 I . 

Law expenses, 10/. 

Estimated cost, 260/. 

i i • 


Rickling . . 


16 81 183 135 

extras. 


. I 160 * . 

Law expenses, 10/. 


120 310 ICO 


Wintringhinn 


Sheffield Park 


. I 165 . 25 

Law expense^, 7 /. 

. j 272 

Law expenses and plan, 25/. 

100 I 650 I 100 I 

Law expenses and architect, 30/. 


CO 25 110 392 212 

various. I ! 


200 1,130 400 


Tavistock . . 


Shadoxhunt * , 


150 ’ 620 I 50 

Law expenses, 1 (W. 
Architect, 15/. 

Estimated cost, 1. 12 /. 


! 20 105 

! clerk of 
! works. 


Butleigh • . 


i Dartmouth . 


,40 84 97 i . I 6 

1 abour Law expenses, 12/. 
a id ma* , I 

i t erials. 


Price of buildings - • 500 
Alterati ins - - - 300 


Dunfermline- 


130 * 491 I 60 

Law expanses, 1 .0/, 
Architect, 25/. 


19 38 201 974 

drains. fence • 



from Parliamentary Grant in 1844 - 45 , 


521 



Estimated Income of School. 


20 N.S. 

20 

Dio< esan So< iety. 

23 N. S. 

20 

Northampton 

Society. 



£ £ 

127 30 


14 . 3/. lOs.llOd a- 

* . # I ws>ek. 

/ 

\ 10 . 10 


40 or 50 20 20 ' . ! . 



93 I 10 5 . i 10 to divi- i . 56 

| I 15 1 deml ! 


180 Yearly subscriptions and school fees will 90 

support the school. 

# I 

167 25 . .* 20 . j 45 80 

680 It is expected that the school will be self- 403 

supported. 


575 70 12 


82 Subscriptions, as yet, 10/. avear. * 


190 20 


Hath and Wells 
Hoard. 


151 I . I . I 20 . I 151 

Every reason to believe tha£ the school 
will be supported. 


560 (J^bt stated.) 



666 . 50 . 90 . 140 340 


^Statistic* of Applications for Aid 


522 


E Otyept of duplication. 


Number of Trustees under 
•everal Heads. 


' To obtain j\»d ih 

At 

Descrip- 
tion of 

School. 

C 

4) 

c 

£ 

0 

? 

9 

O 

8 

o 

d 

s 

i 

i 

Merchants and Ma- 
• nufacturers. 

Farmers. 

Shopkeepers. 

Working Men. 


The erection of a school, with 
master’s house. 

! 

Willenhall. . . . 

N. 

1 

1 

2 Churc 
others. 

1 1 
iwardens, 

1 

an< 

8 


The erection of a school-house. . 

Urnshill, Burton- 
on-Trent. 

N. 

1 

and 2 Church" ardens. 

! , 1 i 

• 


Ditto 

Romsey (Hants.). 

B. 






18 



The erection of a class-room . . . 

% 

Birmingham, St. 
Matthew’s. 

N. 

. 




* i 




For additional grant 

Cowgill-in Dent . 

N. 


. 


• 

. 




Ditto 

Dunchurch . . . 

N. 

• 




. 




The erection of schools, with 
residence. 

Dudley (King 
Stieet). 

N. 


• 



‘ 




For additional grant 

Tenby 

X. 


• 


» • 


* 



Ditto 

S ton ham Aspal . 

N. ' . 




. 


’ 


The erection of an additional 
class-room. , 

! 

Andreas, Isle of 
Man. 

i 

N. / j . 




1 

* 




The liquidation of a debt .... 

Walmsley .... 

i 

N. i . 

1 








For additional grant 

Rhos Llanerch- 
rugog. 

N. 


• 







For additional aid, to provide 
wooden flooring. 

Framingham, Earl 

N. 


• 




“ 



Enclosing school with palisade 
and gate. '< 

Thurmaston . . , 

N. 

1 

t 


• 





Application for further grant . . 

Barnby Moor . . 

N. 


• 


• 





For further aid to erect master’s 
house 

Birmingham, St. 
Thomas. ' 

N. 









For additional grant 

Etruria 

N. 









Ditto 

Pensnett .... 

N. 



* 

• 


• 



Purchasing house adjoining 
school-house. 

Collingham, 

South. 

N. 

* 

* 

* 

1 

r 

• 






from Parliamentary Grant in 1844 - 45 . 55 $ 


Extent of 

Population of District from 
whjch Children -will as- 
semble* 

Endowments in 
Distfiqt. 

Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 

Number of Children to be 
provided for m School, at 
six square feet each. 

Site. 

I'lay-ground. 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 

Taught. 

° 

Name 

and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. J 

i 

| 1,470 yards. 

366 sq. yards 

3,000 



Church Sunday . 

143 

470 


for each 




British school . . 

04 

' 

! 

school 








12 feet on all 

400 

m # 


One dame school . 

. 

99 


sides. 

. 






100 bv 42 feet. 

Tuo, 40 bv 23 

6,000 

Nowe’s Charity 

20 

National school. . 

500 

292 


feet each. 


A chanty con- 


Nowes Charity . 

40 





netted with 


Lady Palmerston's 

120 





Rational 


School ot InduN- 






school. * 


trv. 






/ 

# 

British school. 

30 





• 


(girls’). 








Dame schools . . 

100 

• 


. . 


. . 




. 

. . 

. . 


. . 




380 






' 






: 

• 






• • 


• 

: 




t 




! 








% . . 



i 









• 












s 








• 



The site has been extended 


. , 





from 1 rood t 

o i an acre. 




• 



. . 

. . 




• • 






• 





• 



. 1 





• • 

• * * . 


. •• • 







• 






• 

• 



• 





( Continued on payes 32 4 , 525 ). 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 


£ \ £ \ £ 

Willenhall ... 294 I 706 I 36 

Law expenses, 20/. 
Commission, .19/. 

Crnsliill, Barton- Estimated cost, 220/. 

on-Trent. Law expenses, 12/. 

Romxcx (Hants). | loo | 310 I 

Law expenses, 20/. 



and various. 1 
pump. | I 


20 60 

sarious. 



Birmingham St. Intimated cost, 56/. 10s. ' - 

Matthew’s. j j 

Cowrgill-in-l)ent ... • . 


Dunchurrh • . 


Dudley (King I Estimated cost, 1 >260/. 
Street). I ’ I I 


Stonliam Aspal 


Andreas, Isle of | Class-room, girls’ \ard, and privies, 70/. 30 J 

Man. • ’ enelns- 


Walmsley . . . Amount of debt, 213/. 8s. 7tf. 


Rhos Llanereh- 
rugog. 


Framingham, Earl( , 


Thurmaston . . r Estimated cost, 32/. 


Barnliy Moor . . , 1 , 


Birmingham, St. Estimated cost, 200/. ( , 

'J homas. [ I 


Pcnsnett • • • . I 


Collingham, Purchase money is 200/. 

South. 


level- 

ling. 



Subscribed by Pri- 




sge « sw¥ 4*<i 


Api^Uon. 

Descrip- 
tion of 

School, 

Number of Trustees under 
several Heads. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

e 

O) 

2 

‘5 

s 

i 

0 

C 

a 

it 

C3 

1 

1 0M 

Merchants and Ma- 
• nufacturers. 

Farmers. 

Shopkeepers. 

— 

Working Men. 

Enclosing school premises with 

Crosby on-Eden . 

N. 


i 

. 1 . 

! • i 


wall. 





' 


Application for further grant . . 

Colnbrooh . . . 

N. 


* , * 

l 

. 


Ditto 

St. Ives ..... 

N. 




• • 


/ 

The erection of a school-house . . 

Dunkertou . • . 

N. 

1 

am] 

Chu 

rchw 

mien 

s. 


• 

\ 









Repairing school-house 

Durley 

N. 



. 

* 

• 

• 

. 

For additional grant 

Cuddington . . . 

N. 


• 




• 


Ditto 

Hook 

N. 


• 






In repairing school-house . . . . 

Derby (St. Peter’s) 

N. 



• 




• 

For additional grant 

Lydiard Milicent . 

N. 



' 

1 

1 



Ditto 

Hristol 

Hannah 










M ore’s 



• 

* 

* 





school 








Ditto 

Meavy 

N. 








For additional grant towards 

Mere 

N. 


. f 



* 



liquidating a debt. 










Enlarging existing schools. . . . 

Sheffield Park, 

N. 

3 

6 




„ 1 



bt. John's. 









The erection of a school, with 

! 

Kedmarley. ... 

N. 

3 


. 





residence. 

! 










The erection of a school-hoW . . 

St. Ives . . . ✓ . 

N. 

2 




• 

. 

i 

Additional aid towards erection 

Thringstone . . . 

N. 








of master’s house. 










fhe erection of a school, with 

Whitley 

N. 

2 

and 

3 Ch 

urcln 

wardens. \ 


master's house. 





1 





from Parliamentary Qrant in 1844 * 45 . 


537 


1 ' r .. 



Endowments in 

Existing Schools in 

IjHs 

Kxient or 

a . 

o «J 

District. 


District not Endowed 

S? 











.y *r 


a 


13 

_ 

S«t 



St 


3 



2 cs ? 



a e 


3 


'Js 



Play-ground. 

or* 

Name 

u 

Name ~ 

u 

faM f 

| Site. 

l°45 

and Character, 

O 

and Character, 

o 

°U 5 



’ rf "g 2 


J? 


g.M 

i|s 

S2k 



§•* % 


in 



s 


• 

Cm 


£ 


r. 






• 


• 

• 

39* by 38* feet. 

4 porches. 

970 

# 

r 

• 

One Dissenting.*. 

70 

8Q 




/ 


0 

• 





• 




• 

: 


• 


• 

four National 
schools in St. 
Peter’s parish, 
vi/.., Seddal's- 
lane.Devonshire- 
street, Traffic* 
s^reet, and Bag- 

* 

• 






• lme. 




■ • 

• 




* 


. . 

. 

. 

. . 

. 

% 

* 

. 

1,000 sq. }ds. 

580 sup. jds. 

» 

14,000 



A great many dame 
schools. 


322 






•• 



J an acre. 

J of an acre. 

1,000 

# 

. 

One DjAenting 

. 

88 



school. # * 



82 by 24 feet. 

In tin* base- 

6,000 

> f % 


National schools 

180 

340 


ment under 

, % 


(in hired rooms). 




iho school. B 




Several infant 





<• 



schools. 



0 

► | 


• * 

* 

* * 


105 

1 rood 27 porch. 


936 

Interest of lOOf, 

4 

One, three miles 

40 

70 

1 

1 



from Whitlej. 






( Continued on pages 530, 531.) 
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Statistics of Abdications for Aid 


Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 


£ ' £ I £ 

Crosby-on- Eden . Estimated for wall and 


Coin brook . . . 


St. Ives . . • . 


Dnnkerton . . . given 394 1 1 


Cuddington . . . I 


Derby (St. Peter’s) Estimated cost, 217/. 8f. 5 d. 


Lvdiard Milicent 


Bristol . . , . . 1 


Sheffield Park, 
St. John’s. 


423 115 


Redmarley . . 


. 305 180 


St. Ives .... 


.1 500 I . I I . 

Architect, 35/. ; other expenses. 100/. 


Thringstone 


Whitley . . 


| 105 | . 

Law expenses, 10/. 


ICO 285 140 


Subscribed by Pri- 


520 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1844 - 45 . 


jy any 
naming 

3^1 

u 

V 

o 

Deficiency of Funds for the 
Erection of School Build- 
ings. 


Estimate Income of School. 


o 

Amount Contributed 
Society or Societies, 

• them.* 

Amount derived from 
old School-house, or 
Sale of Parochial Pn 

Amount derived from 
Sources. 

Annual Subscription* 
and Donations. 

Annual Collection. 

Endowments. 

School Fees. 

Other Sources. 

Total. 

Decision of Committee 
Council. 

£ ** * 

' A 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. . 


• 

• 

* 


• 



• 

50 

* * 



* 



• 

• 

• 

• 

50 



• 


• 


• 

• 

* 

• 

80 

• • 



' 

The p 
suflici 

• 

itron 
e;*t sun 

/ 

»vill er 
\ to ke 

4 

dow the 

p it in r( 
' 

*schdol 

•pair. 

with a 

80 



* 

• 

• 



‘ 

* 

• 

4 


. 

* 

• 

. 


• 

• 

• 

• 

35 



• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

14 

60N.S 



81 14s. 

* 


• 

t 



80 



• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

25 



• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• • 


20 

. . 


. 

• 

• 

. 

: # 1 

. 


. 

30 • 

i 

0 | 

\ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

% 

• 

• 

40 














» 

200 

35 

6 


Id. & 

! 2 d a- 
week. 

S 

* 

322 


• 


120 

Feos, i 

10/. or S 

31. 

• • 

• 


' 

80 

232/., besides the 
Tease of site 
valued at £00/4 

# 

. 

412 

X 

’ 


27 


91 

300 

. . 


. 

. 

, 


. 

. 


. 

25 

• 






■ 





10 

Durham Diocesan 

* 

i 

, 135 

• 

1 

, 

j 4 10s. 

23 

• 


70 



{Statistic^ tf jbppHfativMit jbt AM 


Object of A Client ion. 


Number Of Trustees unde 
several Heads. 


Descrip- ' g 


To obtain Aid in 


Ditto Bootham. 


The erection of school houses, Greenwich, Tri- 
with residences. nity Church. 


Application for further gtant . . I Ditchingham. . 


Ditto. . Hordley. 


Ditto. ♦ . . Alston, 


“ ! i- ! J! s 1 

1 1 IPJit 

C— l'-‘l ! , 


Application for additional aid , . Potter Ileigham . N . 


In ventilating and repairing Bratton Clovelly . N. 
school-house. 


The erection of & school house, Saleby 
>v ith residence. 


The erection of a school house. . Oxenhope. 


For additional grant Blackwood . 


Ditto. . . I Braboume. 


Ditto Walsall Wood . 


Ditto Dunfermline . J Free 

I Abbey 
j School. 

Enlarging school-house. . i • Douglas, St. Bar- I N. 

nabas. 1 


Working Men. 



from Parliamentary Grant f»-'i€44-45. 



Endowments in 
District. 


Existing Schools in 
District not Endowed. 


Name 

and Character. 


14 perches. 


5570 sup. feet. Hlackheath, | 7,000 
330 yards 
distant. j 


One of 6/. a* . Ofae damelichool 
year, for main- 
tenance ik » • , 

teaser. • 

One for girls. . 30 ' One Dissenting 

Dixon's Charity 90 school. 


930 sq. yards. 752 sq. yards. 3,000 | One free gram- 

i mar schodl. 


One Methodist. . 50 208 

S 4 ^t y } <» 


Tvvk I 9,000 Douglas Sunday 
ana daily 
1 school. 

. . | Interest of 300/. 


Douglas Suhday 7 
ar^l daily school ) 
St. George’s in- 
fant school. 

One Weslevan 
One Romai .Ca- 
tholic. * / 





Statutics of tipplieoliom for Aid 


Total Estimated Expense of School Building. 



Total Estimated Ex- 





\moimt Contributed bv 
»ocie‘> or bocieties, namint 




LONDON 




^-n»M ajes(y8Stal , un ; r ;^^-> 







